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ABSTRACT 


The  thesis  is  formed  into  two  main  parts.  The  first  part  re¬ 
views  some  of  the  more  prominent  academic  and  official  approaches  to 
the  development  of  capitalism  in  Alberta  and  the  western  interior  of 
Canada#  Certain  features,  such  as  the  presence  of  imperialist  ideol¬ 
ogy  are  noted,  and  consideration  is  given  to  the  theme  and  theory  of 
exploitation  in  relation  to  these  approaches#  The  second  part  in¬ 
troduces  a  general  analysis  of  the  development  of  capitalism  in  the 
Alberta  area  of  the  western  interior,  including  years  prior  to  pro¬ 
vincial  autonomy  (1905)#  Emphasis  is  placed  on  identifying  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stages  of  capitalist  development,  and  on  analyzing  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  economic  development  beginning  in  the  formative  years  of 
internal  colonization#  The  analysis  is  based  on  K#  Marx’s  theory  of 
exploitation  and  capitalist  development  and  V#I#  Lenin’s  theory  of 
imperialism# 
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Preface 

Great  is  the  power  of  steady  misrepresentation;  the 
history  of  science  shows  that  fortunately  this  power 

does  not  long  endure. 

Charles  Darwin  (1859) 

In  a  recent  publication  entitled  Living  Together:  A  Study  of  Regional 
Disparities,^  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada — Canada's  top  official  economic 
research  and  advisory  body — gave  a  dazzling  but  dubious  display  of  slight- 
of-hand*  the  Council  managed  to  overview  the  economic  history  of  Canada 
(Chapter  1,  "The  Legacy  of  History")  and  certain  selected  theories  of  re¬ 
gional  development  (Chapter  3,  "Economic  Theories  of  Regional  Disparities") 

without  ever  once  so  much  as  mentioning  such  terms  as  "colonialism",  "im- 

2 

perialism",  "capitalism",  or  "multinational  corporation".  This  is  an  in¬ 
tellectual  achievement  akin  to  reviewing  European  economic  history  without 
mentioning  feudalism,  or,  perhaps,  doing  a  design  and  textile  analysis  of 
the  King's  new  clothes.  But  this  also  points  out  the  serious  need  for  a 
more  objective  and  less  mystified,  not  to  say  useful,  view  of  regional 
developmnnt  in  Canada,  in  the  present  instance,  as  it  has  affected  Alberta 
and  the  western  interior. 

Preceding  the  main  body  of  the  thesis,  which  outlines  a  proposed 


Canada,  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  Living  Together t  A  Study  of 
Regional  Disparities,  Ottawa:  Supply  and  Services,  1977. 

2 

Page  ix  of  the  report  records  that:  "This  report  has  been  approved 
by  the  members  of  the  Economic  Council  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Mc- 
Cambly,  Morris,  and  Taylor  [Tab our  representatives)  who  withdrew  from  an 
active  participation  in  the  Council  in  1976". 
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approach  to  treating  the  economic  development  of  Alberta,  is  a  section  re¬ 
viewing  various  established  approaches#  At  the  outset,  some  limits  had  to 
be  placed  on  the  considerable  range  of  materials  and  approaches  to  be  con¬ 
sidered#  In  general,  my  focus  has  been  on  published  “academic"  and  offic¬ 
ial  work  in  the  fields  of  economics  and  history#  This  demarcation  is  not 
intended  to  downplay  the  importance  of  the  many  other  forms  in  which  people 
have  theorized  about  development  in  Alberta  or  the  western  interior,  for 
example,  in  party  programmes,  newspaper  columns,  parliamentary  debates, 
speeches,  popular  magazines,  and  so  on#  For  very  practical  reasons — space 
and  time — the  equally  important  and  difficult  task  of  reviewing  other 
theoretical  work  and  examining  its  socio-economic  background  must  be  left 
for  another  day# 

Since  in  the  area  of  economic  development,  the  historically  establish¬ 
ed  boundaries  of  academic  economics  have  changed  a  great  deal  during  this 
century  and  since  much  of  contemporary  North  American  academic  economics 
has  become  a  barren  ground  for  the  discussion  of  the  history  of  economic 
development,  material  has  been  used,  where  applicable,  from  several  related 
social  science  disciplines,  particularly  history,  anthropology,  geography, 
political  science,  and  sociology#  A  narrow  approach  to  the  development  of 
capitalism  in  Alberta  which,  for  instance,  treats  the  fur  trade  while  ig¬ 
noring  anthropological  work,  or  settlement  ignoring  geography,  or  the 
role  of  the  state  ignoring  political  science,  is  bound  by  its  own  devices 
to  develop  serious  ’blind  spots’# 

A  preliminary  question  might  be  raised  about  the  use  of  the  province 
of  Alberta  as  the  primary  focus  for  analysis#  Without  anticipating  the 
related  question  of  what  constitutes  a  region,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
thesis  does  not  view  the  area  of  Alberta  as  a  region  of  its  own  apart  from 
its  existence  as  a  politically  defined  unit#  In  fact,  the  thesis  is  inclined 
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not  to  accept  the  present  boundaries  of  Alberta  as  geographically  or  econ¬ 
omically  ’logical*.  Thus,  references  to  ’’the  development  of  capitalism  in 
Alberta"  are  meant  to  emphasize  the  process  in  a  particular  area  and  not 
to  prejudge  the  question  of  "regionhood"  or  "logical  boundaries".  Further, 
since  theoretical  discussions  of  development  in  Alberta,  especially  in  the 
years  prior  to  1905*  are  typically  treated  as  part  of  territorial  develop¬ 
ment,  there  appears  the  phrase  "Alberta  and  the  western  interior  of  Canada". 
Whether  alone  or  with  "Alberta",  the  term  "western  interior",  which  has  been 
used  by  John  Warkentin,-^  has  definite  advantages  over  "the  West"  (which 
includes  British  Columbia)  or  "the  Prairies"  (because,  strictly  speaking, 
not  all  the  geography  of  Alberta  is  prairie).  Nonetheless,  while  "western 
interior"  is  the  preferred  term,  occasional  use  of  "Prairie"  has  been  re¬ 
tained  to  provide  some  variety,  but  on  the  understanding  that  such  a  term 
as  "Prairie"  (with  a  capital  "P")  has  a  similar  meaning  as  western  interior. 

Another  question  relates  to  the  notion  of  "approaches".  This  thesis 
is  inclined  towards  using  the  term,  as  has  been  done  before,^  because  it 
is  very  general  if  not  generous.  In  order  to  sort  out  various  "theories" 
of  development,  while  recognizing  that  some  social  scientists  might  recoil 
at  characterizing  what  appears  to  be  loose  description  as  theory,  the  notion 
of  approaches  has  been  used  broadly  to  encompass  any  more  or  less  self- 
conscious  or  reflective  general  perspective.  Thus,  positions  which  may  be 
narrowly  descriptive,  or  contain  contradictory  features,  or  be  of  an  eclectic 

3  ...  •  -  -  - 

.  John  Warkentin,  Ihe  Western  Interior  of  Canada;  A  Record  of  Geo¬ 
graphical  Discovery,  Toronto!  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1964. 

4  ..... 

Carl  Berger  (ed. ) ,  Approaches  to  Canadian  History,  Toronto  and  Buf¬ 
falo*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  196?j  W. T.  Easterbrook  and  M.H.  Watkins 
(eds.),  Approaches  to  Canadian  Economic  History,  Toronto*  McClelland  and 
Stewart ,  19^7. 
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character,  are  included.  Of  course,  these  approaches,  like  all  theories, 
are  no  less  subject  to  the  same  criteria  of  scientific  truthfulness:  con¬ 
gruence  with  the  facts,  internal  consistency,  and  adequacy. 

The  study  of  economic  development  in  Alberta  is  closely  inter-related 
to  the  study  of  development  in  Canada  as  a  whole.  A  survey  of  the  material 
relevant  to  the  western  interior  must  include  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
general  historiography  and  bibliography  of  Canada.  Some  of  this  has  been 
incorporated  as  the  thesis  proceeds  and  in  the  selected  bibliography.  The 
study  of  Alberta  is  also  inter-related  to  world  development,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  remarkably  less  attention.  The  problem  of  relating  the  history  of 
Alberta’s  regional  development  to  Canadian  and  world  development  raises 
major  theoretical  issues.  Some  valuable  work  has  been  done  at  a  general 
level  with  regard  to  European  development,^  but  a  virtually  open  field  re¬ 
mains  for  Canada — and  the  western  interior. 

On  a  final  note,  perhaps  to  anticipate  a  certain  sort  of  criticism, 

I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  relating  to  ’academic  economics*. 

The  impetus  behind  organized  theoretical  work  is  usually  found  outside 
academic  quarters  in  the  essentially  'practical*  problems  of  life.  Econ¬ 
omics,  least  of  all  disciplines,  should  not  be  worried  by  such  an  assertion. 

It  also  occurs  in  societal  interaction  that  academic  theorizing  has  its 
own  impact,  which  at  times  is  considerable.  Despite  the  oft- repeated 
claims — including  in  shallow  textbooks — of  'neutrality*  and  ’value-free’ 
economics,  professional  economists  are  not  Cartesian  minds  living  in  bell 
jars.  Indeed,  many  are  anything  but  shy  in  propounding,  for  a  decent  sal¬ 
ary,  the  positivistic  joys  of  neoclassical  economics. 

5 

See,  in  particular,  Alexander  Christozvonov,  '’Stage  and  Regional  Study 
of  Bourgeois  Revolution  in  Europe  in  the  l6th-l8th  Centuries",  Social  Sciences 
(U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences),  Voli  4,  No.  4,  1973»  PP»  105-120. 
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It  will  not  take  great  imagination  to  see  that  this  thesis,  no  less 
than  the  work  of  my  economics  seniors,  also  has  its  particular  partisan¬ 
ship,  And,  no  less  than  in  their  practice,  I  take  it  that  partisanship 
is  not  necessarily  in  contradiction  with  objectivity  and  scientific  in¬ 
quiry,  The  real  threat  to  truth  lies  in  the  "Furies  of  private  interest", 
including  in  the  academic  realm  where,  the  great  predatory  motive  of  cap¬ 
italism — whatsoever  things  are  privately  profitable — still  has  a  consid¬ 
erable  force. 

That  modem  neoclassical  economics,  the  ideological  offspring  of 
imperialism,  holds  sway  in  most  Canadian  academic  economics  has  not  been 
ignored.  But  neither  hats  it  been  ignored  that  the  fortunes  of  the  "dismal 
science"  are  hitched  to  a  system  already  on  the  historical  slipway.  Hope¬ 
fully,  if  this  thesis  exercise  earn  accomplish  anything  (other  tham  exhaust 
the  author  and  typist)  it  is,  perhaps,  in  helping  to  position  another 
skid  under  the  imperialist  edifice  for  the  final  send-off, 

*  *  * 

Before  passing  to  the  thesis  material  itself,  the  following  two 
suggestions  may  be  of  use  in  tackling  the  reading.  Firstly,  since  the 
body  of  the  thesis  presupposes  some  knowledge  of  certain  basic  terms  and 
definitions  (such  as  "commodity  production",  "capitalism",  "imperialism", 
etc,),  there  has  been  included  an  appendix  which  is  intended  to  provide 
necessary  background  material.  Readers  wishing  this  information  or  clar¬ 
ification  should  begin  with  or  refer  to  Appendix  II, 

Secondly,  the  body  of  the  thesis  can  be  divided  in  two  parts,  with 
the  second  and  principal  part  starting  at  Chapter  5*  The  first  part, 
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which  is  comprised  of  a  'literature  review'  (Chapters  1  to  3)  and  the 
consideration  of  the  theme  and  theory  of  exploitation  (Chapter  4),  is 
not  essential  for  those  readers  wishing  to  "begin  directly  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  analysis  of  Alberta's  development. 
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Chapter  One 

/ 

Early  Approaches  to  the  Development  of  Alberta 
and  the  Western  Interior  of  Canada 


•  •  .  shall  we  go  on  conferring  one  Civilization  upon 
these  people  that  sit  in  darkness,  or  shall  we  give 
those  poor  things  a  rest?  Shall  we  bang  right  ahead 
in  our  old-time,  loud,  pious  way,  and  commit  the  new 
century  to  the  game;  or  shall  we  sober  up  and  sit 
down  and  think  it  over  first?  Would  it  be  prudent 
to  get  our  Civilization  tools  together  and  see  how 
much  stock  is  left  on  hand  in  the  way  of  Glass  Beads 
and  Theology,  and  Maxim  Guns  and  Hymn  Books,  and 
Trade  Gin  and  Torches  of  Progress  and  Enlightenment 
(patent  adjustable  ones,  good  to  five  villages  with, 
upon  occasion),  and  balance  the  books  and  arrive  at 
the  profit  and  loss,  so  that  we  may  intelligently  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  continue  the  business  or  sell  out  the 
property  and  start  a  new  Civilization  scheme  on  the 
proceeds? 

Mark  Twain  (1901) 

In  studies  of  the  development  of  Alberta  and  the  western  interior 
of  Canada  one  can  discern  four  principal  phases,  marked  off  by  the  major 
periods  of  intensified  socio-economic  crisis  which  have  beset  Canada  in 
the  twentieth  century.^- 

The  first  major  phase  was  of  writings  done  in  the  pre-World  War  I 
years  and  the  years  until  about  1917*  J.M.S.  Careless  has  termed  this 
the  era  of  the  "Britannic  School"  since  the  writers  of  this  group  "were 
often  convinced  imperialists  of  the  later  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies  and  were  closely  attached  in  sentiment  and  background  to  Great 


These  periods  arei  the  First  World  War  and  its  aftermath;  the 
Great  Depression,  the  Second  World  War,  and  its  aftermath;  the  later 
1960s  and  1970s# 


1 
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Britain."  During  these  years  colonialism  and  imperialism  rose  to  their 
peak.  Most  writings  were  deeply  impregnated  with  the  ideology  of  imper¬ 
ialism;  indeed,  one  can  scarcely  turn  a  page  without  confronting  the  leg¬ 
itimation  of  notions  of  national,  racial,  and  class  superiority  which, 
whether  consciously  or  non-consciously  employed,  are  hallmarks  of  imper¬ 
ialist  thought.  Typically,  the  expansion  of  capitalism  was  equated  with 
the  advance  of  ’civilization*  and  'progress',  and  clearly  evident  was  the 
general  historical  optimism  of  an  expanding  and  aggressive  capitalism. 
Philosophically,  a  crude  historical  idealism  provided  the  limited  theor¬ 
etical  basis  of  most  writing. 

The  first  books  tended  to  concentrate  on  the  newly  formed  province 

of  Manitoba  (1870)  and  were  often  explicitly  promotional,  for  immigration 

or  investment  purposes.  Among  the  earliest  writers  were  Alexander  Begg, 

3  4 

John  Macoun,  George  Bryce,  and  Graeme  Adam.  John  Macoun's  Manitoba  and 
the  Great  North-West-^  was  a  compendious  work  containing  promotional  and 
factual  material,  such  as  on  minerals,  flora,  and  fauna,  useful  for  colon¬ 
ization  and  in  investment.  Perhaps  the  most  prolific  was  Alexander  B egg, 


J.M.S.  Careless,  "Frontierism,  Metropolitanism,  and  Canadian  His¬ 
tory",  in  Carl  Berger  (ed. ),  Approaches  to  Canadian  History,  Toronto* 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  19o7,  p.  64.  First  printed  in  the  Canadian 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  1,  March  195^« 

3 

George  Bryce,  Manitoba*  Its  Infancy,  Growth  and  Present  Condition, 
London*  Mars ton,  Searle  and  Rivington,  1882. 

4 

Graeme  Mercer  Adam,  From  Savagery  to  Civilization;  the  Canadian 
Northwest*  Its  History  and  Its  Troubles,  from  the  Early  Fur- trade  to  the 

Era  of  the  Railway  and  the  Settler;  with  Incidents  of  Travel  in  the  Region 

and  the  Narrative  of  Three  Insurrections,  Toronto*  Rose  Publishing,  I885. 

■^John  Macoun,  Manitoba  and  the  Great  North-West;  the  Field  for  In¬ 
vestment;  the  Home  of  the  Emigrant,  Being  a  Full  and  Complete  History  of 
the  Country,  Guelph*  The  World  Publishing  Company,  1882. 
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who  introduced  some  manufactured  goods  to  the  Red  River  settlement  and 
was  a  leading  merchant  there  until  he  retired  to  Victoria,  B.C.  Begg  con¬ 
tributed  a  chapter  to  Macoun's  hook,  in  which  he  compared  stockraising  in 
southern  Alberta  with  Montana,  as  one  who  had  "spent  the  season  of  1881 
examining  both  sections  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  ranch". ^  Begg 
had  produced  a  promotional  book  a  little  earlier,  but  his  major  History 
of  the  North-West  was  published  in  189^»  This  three-volume  history  was 
dedicated  with  fawning  praise  to  "Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  K. G.M.G. ,  Gover¬ 
nor  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc."^  Typical  of  the  colonial¬ 
ist  perspective  is  the  following: 

The  march  of  civilization  in  the  North-West  then  be¬ 
gan  {following  the  passing  of  the  Manitoba  Act  in  1870|, 
and  today,  instead  of  being  a  vast  hunting  ground  and 
wilderness,  it  is  the  home  of  thousands  of  thrifty 
settlers,  and  with  its  great  transcontinental  railway 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  placed  Canada  in  the  proud  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the 
British  Crown. 8 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  a  growing  number  of  writ¬ 
ings  on  the  North-West  loudly  trumpeting  the  ideology  of  imperialism. 

9 

Notable  among  these  were  a  book  by  E.B.  Osborn  ,  the  writing  of  which 
was  stimulated  by  the  Yukon  gold  discoveries,  and  the  work  of  R.G.  Mac- 
Beth.  While  MacBeth  did  not  develop  a  theory  of  development  as  such,  he 


£ 

D Alexander  Begg,  "Stockraising  in  the  Bow  River  District  compared 
with  Montana",  in  John  Macoun,  op.  cit. ,  Chapter  XVI,  pp.  269-281. 

7 

Alexander  Begg,  The  Great  Canadian  North  West,  Montreal:  Lovell, 

1881. 

o 

Alexander  Begg,  History  of  the  North-West,  Toronto:  Hunter,  Rose 
and  Company,  189^»  Vol.  I,  p.  vi. 

o 

E.B.  Osborn,  Greater  Canada:  The  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  the 
Canadian  North-West,  London:  Chatto  and  Windus,  1900. 
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did  enter  into  some  argumentation  in  the  first  chapter  of  The  Making  of 
the  Canadian  West  against  the  view  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  a 
"determined  and  active  opponent  of  •  .  •  settlement  and  progress"  and, 
in  doing  so,  raised  implicitly  some  questions  of  theoretical  significance 
about  the  socio-economic  forces  leading  to  capitalist  expansion. ^  in  a 
later  hook,  The  Romance  of  Western  Canada  (1918),  MacBeth  revealed  ex¬ 
plicitly  the  kind  of  racist  approach  which  prevented  a  realistic  treat¬ 
ment  of  settlement  and  capitalist  expansion.  Here  he  discussed  "Alberta's 
New  North",  the  Peace  River  country* 

If  we  keep  in  mind  our  postulate,  that  a  country's 
real  history  only  begins  with  its  colonization,  then 
the  Peace  River  country  has  no  real  history  earlier 
than  a  generation  ago;  but,  leaving  out  the  pre¬ 
historic  times,  when  "wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage 
ran",  we  recall  the  fact  that  for  a  century  and  a 
half  the  old  fur- traders  and  explorers  passed  and 
repassed  through  the  vast  north  land.  •  •  .  our  main 
interest  now  is  not  with  the  days  of  the  explorer, 
who  was  not  looking  specially  towards  the  possibility 
of  colonization.  Rather  we  are  concerned  with  the 
work  of  those  who  labored  and  left  on  record  their 
expectation  that  here,  some  day,  many  thousands  of 
people  would  have  happy  and  prosperous  homes. 11 

There  was  also  a  growing  interest  in  the  "romance"  of  early  Euro¬ 
pean  exploration  and  railway  development.  Agnes  C.  Laut's  The  Conquest 

12 

of  the  Great  Northwest  ,  with  its  frontispiece  of  Donald  A.  Smith,  and 
Lawrence  J.  Burpee's  The  Search  for  the  Western  Sea  are  notable  parts  of 


R.G.  MacBeth,  The  Making  of  the  Canadian  West*  Being  the 
Reminiscences  of  an  Eye-Witness7  Toronto*  William  Briggs,  1898  (re pr in t- 
ed,  1973) »  Chapter  I,  "Musings  on  the  Old",  pp.  11-18. 

11 

R.G.  MacBeth,  The  Romance  of  Western  Canada,  Toronto*  William 
Biggs,  1918,  pp.  236-237. 

12 

Agnes  C,  Lautf  The  Conquest  of  the  Great  Northwest*  Being  the 
Story  of  the  Adventurers  of  England  Known  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 

Toronto*  Musson  Book  Company,  1908,  2  Vols. . 
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the  imperialist  barrage.  Burpee’s  approach  is  based  on  the  idealist 
notion  of  "call”,  although  modified  by  geographical  factors* 

The  call  of  the  west,  though  the  phrase  may  seem  a 
somewhat  fanciful  one,  has  been  from  the  beginning 
a  vital  factor  in  the  exploration  of  America.  It  may 
perhaps  be  defined  as  the  spirit  of  adventure  of  a 
vigorous  people  acting  upon  a  deep-rooted  racial 
tendency  to  follow  the  path  of  the  sun.  In  any  case 
it  acted  like  a  magnet  to  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  ...  In  their  case,  however,  the  call  of 
the  west  was  combined  with  other  and  more  tangible 
influences.  Columbus,  the  Cabots,  Verranzo,  Jacques 
Cartier,  and  the  rest  of  that  wonderful  group  of 
transatlantic  voyagers  sought  primarily  a  short  wes¬ 
tern  route  to  China  and  the  Indies.  Behind  it  all 
was  the  lure  of  the  setting  sun  and  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  their  race,  but  on  the  surface  at  least  was 
the  eminently  practical  incentive  of  reaching  golden 
Cathay. 13 

Several  writings  extolled  the  prominent  position  of  and  transformation 

14 

wrought  by  the  railways  and  their  owners  ,  but  few  broached  a  gener¬ 
alized  approach  to  development  significantly  different  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  imperialism. 

A  major  series  on  the  British  empire,  A  Historical  Geography  of  the 
British  Colonies,  included  a  volume  on  Canada  by  Hugh  E.  Egerton.  Here, 
in  a  typical  fashion,  was  the  preoccupation  of  imperialist  ideology  with 
"race"  and  "national  character"  as  revealed  in  the  context  of  inter¬ 
imperialist  rivalry  with  the  United  States* 

Ihe  existence  of  different  provinces  and  different 
districts  of  the  same  province  has  prevented  the 
agglomeration  of  population  in  large  centres,  one  of 


^Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  The  Search  for  the  Western  Sea*  The  Story  of 
the  Exploration  of  North-Western  America,  New  York*  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany,  1936,  (First  edition,  1907) »  P»  xiii. 

1 4  . 

See,  for  example,  Frederick  A.  Talbot,  The  Making  of  a  Great 
Canadian  Railway,  Toronto*  The  Musson  Book  Company,  1912;  O.D.  Skelton, 
Ihe  Railway  Builders,  Toronto*  Glasgow  and  Brooke,  1916 j  and  James  W. 
Davidson,  "Ihe  Canadian  Northern  Railway",  Queen’s  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIV, 
No.  2,  October  1906,  pp.  97-108. 
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the  most  disquieting  features  of  modem  civilization. 

As  we  meet  it  in  England,  the  new  national  type  which 
is  arising  is  in  some  ways  a  blend  of  the  American 
and  the  British  types.  That  American  civilization  has 
invaded,  and  will  increasingly  invade,  Canada  cannot 
he  denied,  and  the  national  character  has  already  much 
of  the  quickness,  the  absence  of  mauvaise  honte,  the 
adaptability,  which  we  think  of  as  peculiarly  American. 

Still,  the  fundamental  qualities  of  the  Canadians  re¬ 
vert  to  British  and  French  ancestors,  and  there  is  no 
broadly  marked  distinction  in  their  case,  as  in  the 
United  States,  between  the  nervous  dyspeptic  business 
man  of  the  eastern  cities  and  the  hardy  western  farmer. 

In  spite  of  our  boasted  civilization  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  behavior  in  war  is  still,  perhaps,  the  ultim¬ 
ate  test  of  the  virtue  of  nations;  and  tried  by  that 
standard  the  experience  of  the  South  African  War  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  Canadian  would  not  be  wanting. 15 

Numerous  variations  of  this  sort  of  historical  approach  appeared  during  the 

period  (and  continue  in  certain  forms  today),  but  their  salient  feature  was 

pervasive  and  clean  an  emphasis  on  "racial  character”  and  "national  char- 

i 

acter"  as  a  fundamental  determinant  or  explanation  of  economic  ’progress*. 
The  maleability  of  the  ideology,  which  was  closely  associated  with  the 
ideas  of  "Social  Darwinism",  revealed  itself  in  the  appearance  of  a  related 
approach  that  alleged  a  type  of  "regional  character"  as  a  motive  force  in 
development.  The  following  excerpt  from  J.C.  Gwillim  hints  at  this  notion 
as  well  as  an  "eastern  man’s  burden"  in  upholding  the  costs  of  ’civiliza¬ 
tion'  on  the  Prairies* 

There  is  no  wild  and  wooly  west,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  the  days  of  Colonel  Steele  and  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  .  .  .  All  the 
same,  east  is  east,  and  west  is  west,  and  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  people,  a  difference  which  the  wes¬ 
terners  sometimes  take  a  pride  in, — a  kind  of  broader 
gauge  in  all  transactions  of  life.  Yet  when  one  comes 
to  look  into  the  matter  this  should  be  more  a  matter 
of  gratitude  to  the  east  than  a  reproach  at  its  "copper 
cent”  ways.  It  is  youth,  full  of  health  and  ambition, 


^Hugh  E.  Egerton,  A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies, 
Oxford*  Clarendon  Press,  1908,  Vol.  V,  Canada  -  Part  II,  pp.  3^1-3^2. 
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impatient  of  experience  and  wisdom;  for  the  people  of 
the  west  have  "been  drawn  very  largely  from  the  strength 
and  enterprise  of  older  countries,  they  have  gone  into 
a  spacious  country  having  few  of  the  burdens  of  their 
old  homes.  They  have  left,  for  a  time,  the  old,  the 
sick,  the  criminals  and  unfortunate  behind  them,  and 
are  not  taxed  at  every  turn  by  systematic  drafts  upon 
their  resources  to  provide  for  those  who  are  non-pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  many  paths  of  older  civilization. 16 

A  considerable  source  of  information  and  views  on  the  pre-World  War 

I  western  interior  were  the  visits  of  journalists,  travellers,  and  clergy- 
17 

men;  however,  here  also  there  was  little  approaching  a  theory  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  lot  dealing  with  casual,  if  interesting,  observation  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Probably  the  material  which  came  closest  to  a  theory  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  Alberta  or  the  western  interior  was  contained  in  the  major  twenty- 
three  volume  series,  Canada  and  Its  Provinces!  A  History  of  the  Canadian 
People  and  their  Institutions  by  One  Hundred  Associates,  published  in  1913 
and  1914  under  the  general  editorship  of  Adam  Shortt  and  Arthur  G. 

Doughty. 

The  Canada  and  Its  Provinces  series  culminated  the  period  of  "high 
imperialism"  prior  to  World  War  I.  Among  its  writings,  which  tended  to  be 
more  sophisticated  than  most  previous  writings,  were  several  contributions 
of  relevance  to  Alberta  and  the  western  interior.  For  example,  O.D. 


16 

1  J.C.  Gwillim,  "A  Glimpse  of  the  Canadian  West",  Queen* s  Quarterly, 
Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  July  1910,  pp.  49-50. 

17 

See,  for  example,  Frank  Carrel,  Canada’s  West  and  Further  West; 
Latest  Book  on  the  Land  of  Golden  Opportunities,  Toronto;  Musson  Book 
Company,  1911;  Agnes  Deans  Cameron,  The  New  North;  Being  Some  Account  of 
a  Woman’s  Journey  through  Canada  to  the  Arctic,  New  York  and  London;  D. 
Appleton  and  Appleton,  1912;  J.  Burgon  Bickersteth,  The  Land  of  Open  Doors; 
Being  Letters  from  Western  Canada,  1911-13»  Toronto  and  Buffalo;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  Press,  1976  (first  edition,  1914);  Mary  Quayle  Innis, 
Travellers  West,  Toronto;  Clarke,  Irwin  and  Company,  1956;  Lewis  H.  Thomas, 
"British  Visitors'  Perceptions  of  the  West,  1885-1914",  in  A.W.  Rasporich 
and  H. C.  KLassen  (eds.),  Prairie  Perspectives  2,  Toronto  and  Montreal; 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1973»  PP»  131-196. 
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Skelton,  in  his  General  Economic  History  of  the  Dominion,  1867  -  1912, 
treated  the  "opening  of  the  west"  as  the  result  of  a  "fortunate  conjunc¬ 
ture"  of  favourable  circumstances. 


At  last  Canada's  hour  had  struck.  The  settlement 
of  the  western  plains  had  long  dragged  on  with  dis¬ 
heartening  slowness,  and  eastern  development,  except 
in  the  two  or  three  largest  cities,  had  kept  the 
same  pace.  Then  after  I896  a  fortunate  conjuncture 
brought  a  sudden  and  remarkable  change.  World- wide 
factors  played  a  part*  population  and  consumption 
were  again  overtaking  production,  and  increasing 
gold  supplies  and  other  forces  were  raising  prices; 
wheat  and  cattle  rose  once  more  to  profitable  levels. 
The  United  States  situation  was  of  determining  im¬ 
portance;  the  rapid  growth  of  its  urban  population, 
simultaneously  with  the  ending  of  the  fertile  home¬ 
stead  areas  •  •  •  Western  Canada  offered  limitless 
land,  cultivated  by  the  methods  familiar  in  the  wes¬ 
tern  states,  and  available  at  a  fraction  of  the  price 
.  .  •  Individual  farmers  and  land  companies  saw  the 
harvest  to  be  reaped  in  the  inevitable  rise  in  land 
values,  and  the  northward  trek  began.  In  Canada  it¬ 
self,  experience  was  enabling  the  western  farmer  to 
cope  more  effectively  with  frost  and  drought,  and 
bountiful  harvests  in  areas  once  stamped  barren  lured 
the  home- seekers. 

The  treasures  below  the  soil  were  discovered 
and  developed  in  the  same  period  as  the  treasures  in 
the  soil.  ...  On  all  sides  the  natural  wealth  of 


the  country  called  for  men  and  money  to  develop  it. 


18 


Skelton's  general  approach  involved  the  recounting  of  the  growth  of  cer¬ 
tain  institutions  of  capitalism  but  within  the  perspective  of  imperial¬ 


ism. 


A  similar  approach  is  apparent  in  the  first  economic  history 
focused  specifically  on  the  western  interior,  "Economic  History  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  1870  -  1913">  "by  J»W.  Dafoe.  Dafoe's  treatment  was 
another  of  the  many  which  described  the  spread  of  institutions  of  'civil¬ 
ization'  in  the  face  of  Indian  and  "half-breed”,  not  to  mention,  geograph- 


18 

°0.D.  Skelton,  General  Economic  History  of  the  Dominion,  1867  - 
1912,  Toronto  1  The  Publishers*  Association  of  Canada,  1913>  PP«  191-192. 
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ical  resistance* 

The  Indians  of  Manitoba  living  in  proximity  to  the 
white  settlements  were  partially  civilized,  many  of 
them  professing  the  Christian  religion;  hut  the 
great  bands  roaming  over  the  plains  and  following 
the  buffalo  were  as  wild  and  savage  as  their  breth¬ 
ren  to  the  south  of  the  international  line,  whose 
subjection  to  the  civil  law  was  only  brought  about 
by  extensive  military  operations,  carried  on  over  a 
series  of  years. 19 

Furthermore,  the  perspective  was  a  clear  ideological  legitimation  of  the 
Canadian  ruling  class. 

Canada,  taking  over  this  vast  stretch  of 
country,  found  herself  faced  with  a  series  of  re¬ 
lated  problems  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  The  Dom¬ 
inion  had  embarked  upon  this  enterprise  because  her 
public  men  had  faith  that  this  new  land,  by  afford¬ 
ing  homes  to  the  younger  generation  and  to  settlers 
from  other  lands,  would  add  to  the  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  the  Dominion.  Before  settlement  was 
possible  many  things  in  the  way  of  preparation  had 
to  be  done.  The  West  must  be  brought  into  closer 
relations  with  the  East.  .  .  .  The  West  had,  fur¬ 
ther,  to  be  put  in  shape  for  settlers  when  they 
arrived.  This  involved  such  tasks  as  quieting  the 
Indian  and  half-breed  titles  to  the  land;  surveying 
the  prairies  and  making  them  available  for  the 
settlers  upon  some  simple,  practicable  basis;  pro¬ 
viding  roads  and  railways;  and  maintaining  law  and 
order  over  a  territory  half  as  large  as  Europe,  the 
hunting  grounds,  at  that  time,  of  savage  tribes  of 
Indians. 20 

In  the  end,  it  was  Dafoe’s  own  words  which  summarized  a  major  type  of 
imperialist  perspective: 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  social  and  economic 
development  of  Western  Canada  during  the  forty  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  country  became  part  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  constitutes  a  veritable 


^J.W.  Dafoe,  "Economic  History  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  18?0  - 
1913" ,  in  A.  Short t  and  A.  Doughty  (general  eds.),  Canada  and  Its  Pro¬ 
vinces,  Vol.  20,  p.  286. 

20 


Ibid.,  pp.  286-287 
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romance,  not  easily  matched  in  the  world's 
records. 21 

Of  the  several  writers  of  the  period  of  high  imperialism,  there  are 
two  who  deserve  special  mention,  since  they  were,  perhaps,  the  outstanding 
figures  of  the  period*  Mam  Shortt  (1859  -  1931)  and  Edmund  H.  Oliver 
(1882  -  1935). 

As  an  editor  of  the  Canada  and  Its  Provinces  series  and  the  leading 
economic  historian  of  the  pre-World  War  I  period  in  Canada,  Mam  Shortt^ 
did  not  deviate  fundamentally  from  the  dominant  imperialist  perspective 
of  development  in  the  western  interior;  however,  it  is  worth  noting  some 
early  criticisms  he  made  of  crude  imperialist  promoters.  In  particular, 
his  two  expressive  articles  published  in  the  Queen's  Quarterly  in  1895 

launched  a  scathing  attack  on  the  promotional  literature  of  prairie  col- 

1 

onization.  In  the  summer  of  1894,  Shortt  had  delivered  some  University 
Extension  lectures  in  southern  Alberta.  During  his  visit  he  became  acute¬ 
ly  aware  of  the  dishonesty  of  government  and  private  writings  on  the  west 
intended,  in  particular,  to  encourage  immigration. 

The  fact  is  that  the  immigration  literature  circul¬ 
ated  with  regard  to  Alberta  and  other  parts  of  the 
North-West,  is  grossly  deceptive  and,  instead  of 
being  beneficial  to  the  country,  is  proving  its  most 
serious  drawback.  .  .  .  Although  some  parts  of  the 


21Ibid.,  p.  328. 

22For  further  on  Mam  Shortt,  see  Crawford  D.W.  Goodwin,  Canadian 
Economic  Thought*  The  Political  Economy  of  a  Developing  Nation,  I8l4  - 

1914,  Durham,  N.C.*  Duke  University  Press,  1961;  W.A.  Mackintosh,  "Mam 

Shortt",  in  R. C.  Martin  (ed. ),  Some  Great  Men  of  Queen's,  Toronto*  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  Press,  1941,..  pp.  115-133;  and  R.F.  Neill,  "Mam  Shortt* 
a  bibliographical  comment",  Journal  of  Canadian  Studies,  Vol.  2,  No.  1, 

19 6? >  PP»  53-55 i  Carl  Berger,  The  Writing  of  Canadian  History,  Toronto* 
Oxford  University  Press,  1976,  especially,  pp#  21-31# 
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country  are  really  well  supplied  with  natural  re¬ 
sources  ,  yet  only  a  limited  number  can  he  made  avail¬ 
able  during  the  early  stages  of  the  country’ s  growth, 

There  is  a  natural  sequence  in  the  development  of  a 
country’s  wealth,  and,  if  the  primary  resources  and 
advantages  are  defective,  the  existence  of  secondary 
ones  in  great  abundance  is  of  little  avail.  .  •  • 
the  idea  is  given  that  coal  may  be  had  for  almost 
nothing,  and  so  it  may  in  many  places,  but  as  a  rule 
little  else  that  is  available  may  be  had  just  there, 
and  so  the  settlers  find  that  to  make  a  living  they 
must  dwell  ten,  twenty,  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  from 
available  coal  supplies.  ...  In  places  within  ten 
miles  of  open  coal  mines  I  have  found  coal  selling 
for  twice  and  even  three  times  what  it  sells  for  in 
Ontario.  But  with  all  its  coal  resources  which  are 
evidently  quite  extensive,  the  great  majority  of  set¬ 
tlers  in  Alberta  still  use  wood  for  burning  and  often 
draw  it  very  long  distances. ^3 

Shortt  made  other  telling  points  against  the  promotional 

literature  of  the  time,  and  even  fingered  certain  of  its  sources* 

Several  of  those  who  have  written  letters  for*  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  the  C.P.R.  are  really  prosperous  settlers, 
but  few  of  these  are  dependent  upon  ranching  or  farm¬ 
ing.  In  most  of  the  publications  the  letters  given  are 
mainly  from  merchants  and  other  middle  men,  real  estate 
and  other  agents,  government  officials  of  various 
grades,  including  immigrant  agents,  money-lenders, 
local  preachers  and  even  occasional  travellers.  Now, 
of  course,  most  of  these  persons  are  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  simply  getting  people  to  come  into  their 
neighborhood  in  order  that  they  may  make  profits  out 
of  them  in  one  form  or  another. 2^ 

Nonetheless,  Shortt  did  not  develop  a  generalized  interpretation 

of  development  in  the  western  interior.  Instead,  most  of  his  thoughts 

were  focused  quite  specifically  on  attacking  established  policies* 

Why  should  a  country  like  ours  be  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  advertising  itself  in  this  way,  and  begging 
for  population?  •  •  .  This  I  take  to  be  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  loss  of  dignity  and  self-respect, 


^Adam  Shortt,  "Some  Observations  on  the  Great  North-West",  Queen’s 
Quarterly,  Vol.  II,  No*  3*  January  1895r  PP*  189-190* 

oh, 

Ibid.,  pp.  187-188. 
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the  disregard  of  all  the  loftier  elements  of  nation¬ 
al  achievement  and  of  all  that  is  noble  and  refining 
in  patriotic  sentiment  which  must  accompany  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  one’s  country  and  citizenship  so  cheap  and 
common  as  to  advertise  them  in  this  eager  and  commer¬ 
cial  fashion.  One  has  only  to  read  the  statements 
of  the  Government  and  the  criticism  of  the  Opposition 
to  recognize  that  almost  none  of  the  loftier  ideas  of 
national  development  and  patriotic  citizenship  enters 
into  this  craving  for  population,  but  simply  ideas  of 
commercial  and  speculative  advantage.  25 

Then*  often ,  justification  fell  back  on  prevalent  imperialist  ideological 

premises.  Thus,  Shortt  continued* 

We  cannot  excuse  this  on  the  ground  that  the  economic 
base  of  the  state  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to  and,  that  secured,  the  rest  will  all  come  right  in 
time.  Biological  science  and  human  history  alike  tell 
us  that  unless  we  begin  with  a  good  sample  of  a  race 
of  high  social  capacity  no  great  civilization  can  be 
expected.  ...  A  primitive  people  may,  in  the  course 
of  time,  develop  a  high  civilization  if  it  has  the  germ 
of  great  things  in  it,  but  the  retrograde  specimens  of 
a  developed  people  never  amount  to  anything.  Contrast 
the  quality  of  the  New  England  element  in  the  American 
Republic  with  the  quality  of  the  Poor  Whites  of  the 
Southern  States. 26 

Tied  together  with  his  biological  determinism  were  certain  laissez-faire 

conceptions  about  the  role  of  the  state* 

The  better  class  of  British  settlers,  however,  the 
shrewd,  intelligent,  self-reliant  immigrants  who  came 
to  the  country  on  their  own  account,  have  neither  the 
excuse  nor  the  desire  to  hold  the  Government  respons¬ 
ible  for  their  success,  and,  together  with  similar 
settlers  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  they  form 
the  intellectual  and  social  backbone  of  the  country. 

Still,  the  tendency  to  regard  the  Dominion  Government 
as  a  kind  of  donkey  engine  for  assisting  settlers  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  is  very  strong,  and  the  organizing 
of  various  influences  to  operate  upon  the  government 
for  special  purposes  expresses  the  chief  political 
activity  of  the  Territories..  ^7 


25Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  July  1985,  PP-  12-13. 
^Ibid.,  p.  13. 

27rbid.,  p.  16. 
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Shortt’s  articles  on  the  North-West,  while  written  prior  to  the 

so-called  ’’wheat  boom"  era, reflected  a  heightened  Canadian  nationalism, 

although  of  a  bourgeois  and  Anglo- chauvinist  nature.  Even  on  the  matter 

of  the  wheat  staple,  Shortt  had  a  racially-based  criticism i 

IS  then,  the  Government  and  the  C.P.R.  continue  to 
send  to  the  North-west  a  population  capable  only 
of  wheat  raising,  they  are  courting  disaster.  The 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  signs  of  the  times  is 
that  Canada  must  promptly  give  up  the  idea  of  be¬ 
coming  a  regular  wheat-exporting  country,  and  must 
find  either  new  uses  for  its  wheat  at  home,  or 
cease  to  grow  so  much  of  it.  Leaving  wheat  growing 
to  more  undeveloped  races,  Canada  may  find  a  higher 
destiny  for  her  people  in  producing  those  things 
which  require  for  their  production,  intelligence 
rather  than  muscle,  and  in  producing  which  there  is 
therefore  less  tendency  to  overcrowding. 28 

The  other  major  early  figure  was  Edmund  H.  Oliver,  whose  position 
rests  not  as  an  early  economist,  but  as  an  historian  of  the  western  in¬ 
terior.  Oliver’s  approach  also  falls  within  this  framework  of  imperial¬ 
ist  ideology,  although  generally  clearer  and  more  analytical  in  approach. 
His  idealistic  historical  basis  is  evident  right  from  the  start  of  his 
contribution  to  the  Canada  and  Its  Provinces  series? 

The  Canadian  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
resulted  from  three  constructive  conceptions  on  the 
part  of  the  Dominion  government,  a  logical  and  in¬ 
evitable  development  of  policies,  separated  from  each 
other  by  periods  approximately  a  decade  and  a  half. 

The  acquisition  of  the  territory  in  1870  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  gave  Canada  the  land.  The 
building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (1880  -  85) 
rendered  access  to  the  country  possible  and  easy. 

A  vigorous  immigration  policy  since  1897  has  peopled 
the  land  with  settlers.  These  settlers  have  at¬ 
tained  a  material  prosperity  and  these  provinces  have 
gained  an  influence  in  the  economic  and  political 
life  of  the  whole  nation  that  pioneers  even  in  their 


28 


Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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29 

most  sanguine  dreams  could  never  have  anticipated. 

Even  in  his  treatment  of  constitutional  development,  Oliver  reflec¬ 
ted  imperialism  in  *  boosting'  the  significance  of  the  western  interior* 

The  country  west  of  Hudson  Bay  has  enjoyed  a  longer 
continuous  connection  with  Great  Britain  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Its  annals 
are  richer  in  the  romance  of  the  fur  trade,  more 
laden  with  the  achievements  of  explorers  and  hunters, 
and  more  marvellous  in  the  sudden  influx  of  peoples 
and  growth  of  railways  than  are  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  It  has  also  witnessed  a  greater 
variety  of  experiments  in. government  than  any  other 
section  of  the  Dominion.-^ 

Again,  the  Native  population  did  not  figure  into  the  ideological  scheme 

of  things,  other  than  as  an  obstacle  to  'progress'.  Oliver  noted  that 

"The  crushing  of  the  half-breed  rebellion  of  1885  made  the  prairies  for- 

31 

ever  a  safe  habitation  for  the  white  population"  ,  and  praised  the  de¬ 
cade  following  the  construction  of  the  C.P.R.  as  "wonderfully  construc¬ 
tive"  1 


If  the  coming  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  order  for  the  white 
settlers,  the  insurrection  of  I885  was  the  final 
passing  of  the  old  order  for  the  original  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  plains.  The  crushing  of  the  Riel  Re¬ 
bellion  definitely  gave  the  North-West  over  to 
order  and  progress. 32 


29 

Edmund  H.  Oliver,  "Saskatchewan  and  Alberta*  General  History., 
1870  -  1912",  in  A.  Shortt  and  A.  Doughty  ("general  eds.j,  Canada  and  Its 
Provinces,  Vol.  19»  p*  147. 

-^E.H.  Oliver,  The  Canadian  North-West*  Its  Early  Development  and 
Legislative  Records,  Ottawa*  Government  Printing  Bureau,  1914,  Vol.  1, 

p.  20. 

31 

E.H.  Oliver,  "Saskatchewan  and  Alberta*  General  History,  1870  - 

1912",  p.  151. 

32 

Ibid.,  pp.  162,  163.  See  also  E.H.  Oliver,  "The  Settlement  of 
the  Prairies,  I867  -  1914",  in  J.H.  Rose,  A.P.  Newton,  and  E. A.  Bevans 
(general  eds.),  The  Cambridge  History  of  the  British  Empire,  Cambridge* 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1930 »  Vol.  VI,  Chapter  XXII. 
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Oliver’s  general  approach  was  crystallized  in  his  1930  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  "The  Institutionalizing  of  the  Prairies".  While 
there  was  greater  emphasis  on  the  geographical  impact  of  the  prairies, 
perhaps,  a  reflection  of  growing  interest  in  the  "frontier  thesis",  the 
idealistic  historical  position  still  came  out  clearly.  Oliver  treated  cap¬ 
italist  expansion  in  the  western  interior  as,  in  effect,  "a  succession  of 
creative  impulses"* 

But  the  sketch  of  the  rise  of  political  and 
local  governmental  institutions  since  18?0  has  sug¬ 
gested  a  succession  of  creative  impulses  in  the 
life  of  the  Prairies.  Hie  decade  following  1882 
was  creative.  Ihe  decade  following  1897  was  crea^- 
tive.  A  third  period,  beginning  1910,  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  Great  War. 

It  is  believed  that  there  have  been  four 
creative  elements  distinctive  to  the  life  of  the 
Prairies.  These  are* 

(1)  The  struggle  against  the  handicap  of  dis¬ 
tance.  The  outstanding  creative  impulse  was  the 
coming  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

(2)  The  victory  over  drought.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  creative  impulse  was  the  introduction  of  the 
summerf allow  by  Dr.  Angus  McKay  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
serving  moisture. 

(3)  The  campaign  to  attract  settlers.  The 
outstanding  creative  impulse  was  the  work  of  Clif¬ 
ford  Sifton. 

(4)  The  development  of  the  co-operative  idea. 

Without  these  creative  conceptions  and  achieve¬ 
ments  cannot  be  understood  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  Prairies,  the  effort  to  correct  its  iso¬ 
lation,  the  early  and  extensive  use  of  rural  tele¬ 
phones,  the  growth  of  the  Church  Union  Movement,  the 
extension  of  branch  lines  of  railway,  the  expansion 
of  the  agricultural  industry  and  the  emergence  of 
Farmers*  organizations  up  to  and  including  the  Wheat  - 
Pool,  the  problems  associated  with  the  New  Canadians.  ^ 

Throughout  the  entire  pre-World  War  I  period  there  was  only  one  sig¬ 
nificant  history  written  specifically  on  Alberta.  This  was  Archibald  Os¬ 
wald  MacRae’s  History  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  published  in  1921.  MacRae 


33 


Ibid.,  pp.  20-21. 
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(1869— 1963) »  who  was  the  principal  of  Western  Canada  College  in  Calgary, 
accumulated  a  considerable  mass  of  detail  in  his  two-volume  history,  al¬ 
though  concentrated  mainly  in  the  years  prior  to  "the  advent  of  the  whites 
on  the  prairies  and  foothills  of  what  is  now  marked  out  as  the  Province  of 
Alberta"  and  on  biographical  sketches  of  nearly  600  leading  figures. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  author  reflected  a  typical  Eurocentric  form  of 
imperialist  ideology  and  did  not  formulate  a  general  theory  of  development 
so  much  as  recount  the  'facts  of  progress'.  In  reflecting  a  certain  in¬ 


fluence  of  German  scholarship  of  the  time,  he  commented  in  the  Preface* 

And  as  the  men  who  represent  the  syndicate, 
that  have  promoted  this  work,  have  gone  about  Al¬ 
berta,  they  have  frequently  been  met  with  the  re¬ 
mark  "A  History  of  Alberta 1  Your  author  proposes 
to  write  a  History  of  Alberta l  Why,  there  is  no 
History  of  Alberta;  the  Province  is  but  of  yester¬ 
day!  The  country,  as  a  place  of  authentic  History, 
is  but  in  swaddling  clothes.  To  speak  of  history 
in  such  a  connection  is  to  laugh."  And  this  is 
true.  No  one  is  more  conscious  of  the  truth  of 
such  a  pertinent  criticism  than  the  writer.  But 
while  there  is  no  History,  while  there  are  no 
great  movements,  no  great  developments,  nothing  to 
bring  before  the  world's  tribunal,  there  is  wealth, 
a  great  wealth  of  incident.  And  it  is  this  wealth 
of  incident  and  its  relation  to  the  present  life  of 
the  Province,  that  the  author  has  attempted  to  de¬ 
lineate.  ...  he  ventures  the  hope  that  what  he 
has  gathered,  what  he  has  learned,  what  he  has  been 
able  to  piece  together,  will  not  be  without  its 
interest  to  the  present  day  population  of  a  Province 
with  extraordinary  possibilities.  He  has  deemed  it 
wise  to  spend  time  and  energy  in  attempting  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  life  and  character,  the  effort  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  pioneers  in  the  foothill  Province. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  history  (if  he  may  use 
such  a  term)  of  the  white  Bahnbrecher  (pathbreakers) 
that  he  has  labored  to  present,  it  is  also  the 
romantic  traditions,  the  unique  features  of  Indian 
tribes  and  peoples. 35 


34, 


A. 0.  MacRae,  History  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Calgary; 
Canada  History  Company,  1912,  Vol.  I,  p.  v. 

35 
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MacRae’s  interest  in  the  "Red  Race"  was  much  greater  than  most  writers 
of  the  time,  hut  it  was,  like  most,  deeply  racist i 

These  peoples  and  tribes  on  the  Western  rivers 
and  plains  lived  the  life  of  feeling  and  imagination* 
a  life  not  ruled  by  the  dictates  of  any  well  develop  - 
ed  or  well  trained  reason.  But  because  this  life  was 
so  elemental,  so  full  of  passion  and  desire  and  imag¬ 
ination,  there  were  romantic  strains,  poetic  possibil¬ 
ities,  outbursts  of  picturesque  eloquence  that  were 
significant,  especially  to  the  comparative  psychologist. 

They  showed  the  human  race  in  the  childlike  period, 
the  period  when  generations  of  men  and  women  came  and 
went  without  being  touched  by  the  forces  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  without  passing  beyond  the  stage  when  love  and 
lust,  appetite  and  gormandising,  injury  and  revenge, 
were  strangely  intermingled.  The  thoughts  and  fan¬ 
tasies  of  such  a  nature-people  must  have  been  strange¬ 
ly  like  the  dream  consciousness  of  the  animals  in  some 
respects,  and  yet  there  was  distinctiveness. 3° 

Moreover,  despite  MacRae's  claimed  interest  in  the  "book  of  Indian  life  and 

conduct  and  experience",  there  is  no  room  for  Native  figures  in  over  a 

volume  and  a  third  of  syrupy  biographies  of  the  white  settler  bourgeoisie. 

MacRae’s  history  is  suffused  with  the  optimism  of  a  rising  and  pros¬ 
perous  class* 

The  marked  progress  of  Alberta  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  modem  civilized  life  has  been  the  wonder 
of  present  day  observers.  .  .  •  Ihe  Province  bears 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  country  that  has  wonderful 
promise  for  the  future.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  the  home  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  with  the  astonishing  wealth  of  natural  resources 
it  can  confidently  look  forward  to  be  the  rival  of 
the  oldest  and  wealthiest  of  the  Provinces  of  the 
Canadian  Confederation. 37 

But  such  confidence  was  soon  weakened  by  the  general  crisis  which  broke  out 
during  World  War  I.  In  a  book  written  in  the  later  1920s  under  the  pen-name 
"Politicus",  MacRae  reflected  an  embittered  anger  and  prevalent  disillusionment* 


Ibid. ,  p.  60. 
37Ibid.,  pp.  473*474. 
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It  is  pathetic  to  hear  the  confession  of  a  man 

who  was  young  in  1900,  and  who,  filled  with  enthusiasm 
for  his  Canada,  was  a  red-hot  Imperialist,  •  •  •  Hear 
his  words.  "I  have  given  up  hope  now  of  seeing  Canada 
any  more  than  what  she  is  in  population,  in  my  time. 

I  see  a  few  richer,  a  few  in  great  power,  and  spread¬ 
ing  themselves  in  a  commercial  way;  but  Canada  as  a 
promised  land,  that  should  be  filled  with  the  chosen 
overflow  from  Britain  and  with  the  best  from  Europe, 
has  neither  the  power  to  attract  nor  yet  to  hold  those 
that  should  be  her  settlers.  She  has  been  made  a  way- 
station.  •  . 

The  Twentieth  Century  was  to  have  been  Canada’s 
Century;  it  was  to  have  seen  this  Lion’s  Whelp  rise 
out  of  tutelage  to  be  master  of  his  destiny,  and  take 
his  place  beside  the  best  in  a  community  of  nations, 
inspired  with  the  Imperial  idea  of  Anglo-Saxon  Brother¬ 
hood,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  for  a  future  federation 
of  the  great  human  family. 

And  what  a  disillusioned  individual  is  the  hope¬ 
ful  young  Canadian  student  of  history,  who  dreamed 
such  a  dream. 38 

In  pointing  to  the  several  examples  above  of  the  influence  of  imper¬ 
ialist  ideology  in  approaches  to  the  development  of  the  western  interior 
and  Alberta,  one  is  only,  in  a  sense,  scratching  the  surface  of  a  profound 
world-wide  phenomenon.  The  material  basis  of  the  ideological  outpouring 
was  the  expansion  of  capitalist  colonialism  and  the  rise  of  modern  imper¬ 
ialism,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  the  development  of  capitalism,  through 
all  its  many  and  varied  phases,  that  future  analysis  of  the  ideological 
underpinnings  of  the  approaches  needs  to  proceed.  Such  as  yet  uninitiated 
study  will  help  realize  a  more  objective  estimate  of  the  historical  signif¬ 
icance  both  of  the  approaches  as  a  whole  and  of  particular  approaches,  in¬ 
cluding  their  pervasiveness,  their  internal  differentiation,  and  the  ten¬ 
sions  and  changes  which  occurred  among  them  as  capitalist  development  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Equally  important,  it  will  also  bring  into  sharper  focus  class, 


■^A.0.  MacRae  ("Politicus") ,  What  is  the  Matter  with  Canada?  Addresses 
Arranged  for  Delivery  in  the  Extension  Course  of  a  Canadian  University, 

But  Published  Anonymously  Instead,  London*  Arthur  H.  Stockwell,  1927, 

pp.  11-12. 
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national,  and  other  societal  dimensions  of  the  material  in  ways  which  make 

academic  inquiry  of  greater  value  for  present  day  affairs,  and  will  not 

reveal  the  far  greater  range  of  approaches  outside  the  relatively  narrow 

circle  of  published  materials  touched  on  thus  far. 

On  this  last  point,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  dominance,  if  not 

absolute  hegemony,  of  imperialist  ideology  in  pre-World  War  I  approaches 

to  the  development  of  the  western  interior  did  not  mean  that  other,  more 

critical  and  radical,  approaches  were  unavailable.  There  was  a  consider- 

39 

able  ’’literature  of  protest"  and  several  notable  attacks  on  the  estab¬ 
lished  conceptions  were  published  both  inside  and  outside  Canada.  Perhaps, 

the  most  long-lasting  was  A  History  of  Canadian  Wealth  by  the  American 

4o 

journalist  Gustavus  Myers,  which  was  published  At  Chicago  in  1914.  Ed¬ 
ward  Porritt  produced  a  sharply  critical  history  of  Dominion  tariff  legis¬ 
lation  and  a  subsequent  volume  emphasizing  the  impact  on  western  Canada 

41 

entitled,  The  Revolt  in  Canada  against  the  New  Feudalism.  The  "rise  of 

42 

combines"  came  under  fire  in  H.  Percy  Scott* s  The  New  Slavery.  In  Europe, 

numerous  discussions  of  imperialism  were  taking  place.  J.A.  Hobson/s  book, 

Imperialism *  A  Study  was  published  in  1902,  and  Hobson  himself  was  inter- 

43 

ested  in  the  Canadian  experience.  And,  if  Canadian  academic  writing  did 


^See,  for  example,  F.W.  Watt,  "Literature  of  Protest",  in  C.F.  Klinck 
(general  ed.).  Literary  History  of  Canada:  Canadian  Literature  in  English, 
Toronto i  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1965#  PP*  457  and  47 3 *  and  S.B.  Ryer- 
son,  Unequal  Union,  Toronto t  Progress  Books,  1968. 

40 

Gustavus  Myers,  A  History  of  Canadian  Wealth,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Stanley  B.  Ryerson,  Toronto*  James  Lewis  and  Samuel,  Publishers,  1972. 

^Edward  Porritt,  Sixty  Years  of  Protection  in  Canada,  1846-1907* 

Where  Industry  Leans  on  the  Politician,  London*  Macmillan  and  Company, 

1908*  Edward  Porritt,  The  Revolt  in  Canada  against  the  New  Feudalism*  Tar¬ 
iff  History  from  the  Revision  of  1907  to  the  Uprising  of  the  West  in  1910, 
London*  Cassell  and  Company,  1911* 

^2H.  Percy  Scott,  The  New  Slavery,  Toronto*  William  Briggs,  1914. 

^\ewis  H.  Thomas,  op.  clt. ,  pp.  193-194.  See  also,  J.A.  Hobson, 

Canada  Today,  London*  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1906. 
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not  generally  reflect  critical  interpretations  of  imperialism,  at  least 
one  V.I.  Lenin  had  read  some  material  by  Gustavus  Myers  on  Canada,^  be¬ 
fore  writing  his  Imperialism i  The  Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism  in  1916. 

In  general,  it  was  not  until  sifter  World  War  I  and  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  crisis  of  capitalism  as  a  system,  that  even  mildly  critical  positions 
began  appearing  in  the  academic  literature.  The  general  weakness  of  econ¬ 
omic  history  in  the  pre-World  War  I  period  can  be  traced  in  part  to  the 
threat  posed  by  the  discipline's  tendency  towards  materialistic  explana¬ 
tions  of  historical  phenomena.  In  these  years,  economic  theories  of  im¬ 
perialism  such  as  those  of  Hobson  and  Lenin,  were  broadly  critical  of  im¬ 
perialism.  Carl  Berger  has  claimed  thati 

Without  denying  that  the  economic  interpretation  of 
history  has  been  an  extremely  fruitful  hypothesis, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  also  function¬ 
ed  as  a  weapon  of  criticism  and  reform.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  how  it  was  enlisted  in  the  battle  against 
imperialism. ^5 

In  fact,  economic  interpretations  of  history  have  been  many  and  varied,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  a  reactionary  rather  than  critical  character,  although  in 
this  period,  prior  to  World  War  I,  when  imperialist  ideology  had  such  an 
overwhelmingly  powerful  hold  and  was  so  crudely  idealistic  and  reactionary 
in  character,  it  was  generally  the  case  that  ’’economic  interpretations"  of 
history  did  have  a  critical  impact.  Nevertheless,  much  of  what  was  written 
as  economic  history  did  not  treat  the  development  of  imperialism  as  such, 
but  a  much  narrower — and  safer — range  of  phenomena.  Academic  political 


See  V.I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Moscow*  Progress  Publishers, 
1968,  Vol.  39,  pp.  671-672. 

45  .  ... 

Carl  Berger,  The  Sense  of  Power*  Studies  in  the  Ideas  of  Canadian 
Imperialism,  186?- 191^,  Toronto  and  Buffalo*  University  of  Toronto  Press, 

iy/o.  p. 
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economy  in  English  Canada,  which  suffered  from  the  "backwardness  inflicted 

hy  colonialism,  was  centered  at  McGill,  Queen* s  and  the  University  of  Tor- 

46 

onto,  and  was  closely  tied  to  British  laissez-faire  doctrine.  From  both 
the  policy  and  theory  standpoints,  the  early  political  economists  also 
closely  served  the  Canadian  capitalist  outlook  and  imperialist  expansion* 
Stephen  Leacock  of  McGill  University,  who  was  an  active  advocate  of  British 
imperialism,  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  "in  the  modem  world  a  univer¬ 
sity  is  not  a  cloister,  that  a  university  must  he  prepared  to  he  an  acting 
part  of  the  driving  machinery  of  civilization."^  At  the  level  of  theory, 
criticism  was  constrained  hy  the  strong  support  given  to  the  economic  lib¬ 
eralism  of  such  writers  as  J.S.  Mill  and  Adam  Smith.  Adam  Shortt  was  not 

alone  when  he  attacked  the  "socialistic"  labour  theories  of  value  and  de- 

48 

fended  the  superiority  of  Mill.  The  implications  of  the  choice  of  value 
theory  for  the  adequate  explanation  of  regional  development  will  he  consid¬ 
ered  in  a  later  chapter.  Suffice  it  to  note  here  that  Shortt  might  have 
improved  his  approach  hy  looking  more  closely  at  another  of  the  views  of 
Mill* 


46 

See  C.D.W.  Goodwin,  Canadian  Economic  Thought:  The  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  of  a  Developing  Nation,  TB14-1914,  Durham,  N.gT'i  Duke  University  Press, 
I90I,  Chapters  5  and  6. 

47 

Cited  in  Carl  Berger,  op.  cit.,  p.  209*  Leacock  wrote  a  hook  on 
the  Prairies  which  is  of  some  interest  hut  of  little  relevance  to  the  theory 
of  Prairie  development.  (Stephen  Leacock,  My  Discovery  of  the  West*  A 
Discussion  of  East  and  West  in  Canada,  Boston  and  New  York*  Hall,  Cushman 
and  Flint,  1937.) 

48 

See  Adam  Shortt,  "Critical  Notes*  The  Basis  of  Economic  Value", 
Queen* s  Quarterly,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  July  1894,  pp.  71-73* 
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Whenever  there  is  an  ascendant  class,  a  large  portion 
of  the  morality  of  the  country  emanates  from  its  class 
interests,  and  its  feelings  of  class  superiority. % 


49 

J.S.  Mill,  "On  Liberty" ,  in  Utilitarianism  on  Liberty,  and  Con¬ 
siderations  on  Representative  Government,  edited  by  H.B.  Acton,  London* 
J.M.  Dent  and  Sons,  1972  (first  edition,  1859) »  P«  70.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  that  the  ideas  of  Mill,  a  long-time  official  of  the  British  East 
India  Company,  spread  so  well  in  the  Canadian  sector  of  the  British 
Empire . 


Chapter  Two 


Post-World  War  I  Approaches  to  the  Development 
of  Alberta  and  the  Western  Interior  of  Canada 


Capitalism  carries  in  itself  war,  like  clouds  carry  rain. 

Jean  Jaures  (1902) 

World  War  I  was  a  watershed  in  the  history  of  modem  imperialism. 
While  imperialism  remained,  the  acute  general  crisis  that  broke  out,  which 
saw  the  growth  of  the  working  class  and  anti-colonial  movements  and  the 
October  Revolution  (191?)  in  Russia,  fundamentally  altered  the  balance  of 
politico-economic  forces  faced  both  internationally  and  domestically  in 
Canada,  including  the  Prairie  provinces.  The  effects  were  clearly  evid¬ 
ent  in  a  sharp  reaction  against  British  imperialism  and  its  ideology. 
Desmond  Pacey  has  commented! 

The  First  World  War  effectually  obliterated  in  Canada 
whatever  traces  of  "high  colonialism”  had  survived  the 
boom  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
the  bitter  debates  over  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Navy  Bill  for  empire  defence.  The  War 
shattered  the  core  of  common  beliefs  and  attitudes  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  adjective  "high"!  the  mood  of  Canada  in 
1918  and  1919  was  angry,  sceptical,  and  restless.  And 
if  Canadians  were  not  yet  sure  what  role  they  wished 
their  country  to  play  in  the  world,  they  were  virtually 
all  agreed  that  it  should  not  be  that  of  a  colony. 

Change  was  everywhere.  ... 

While  change  was  everywhere,  neither  imperialism  nor  imperialist 
ideology  had  evaporated.  This  chapter  will  point  out  some  of  the  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  new  approaches  and  forms  in  which  imperialist  ideology  was  carried. 


Desmond  Pacey,  "The  Writer  and  His  Public,  1920-1960",  in  Carl  F. 
Klinck  (general  ed. ),  Literary  History  of  Canada 1  Canadian  Literature  in 
English,  Toronto!  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1965>  P»  ^77 • 
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During  the  post-World  War  I  years,  one  observes  the  impact  of  the  greater  number 
and  depth  of  capitalist  crises,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  growing  differ¬ 
entiation  among  approaches,  including  among  writers  still  inclined  "to 
depict  capitalist  slavery  in  bright  colours".  Nonetheless,  the  shift  in 
locus  or  points  of  consensus  of  academic  and  official  approaches  should  not 
be  exaggerated,  for  example,  to  suggest,  as  does  Pacey,  that  all  traces  of 
*nigh  colonialism’  had  vanished.  As  we  shall  see,  imperialism  was  more 
durable • 

Among  the  most  influential  of  early  post-World  War  I  Canadian  writers 
on  the  western  interior  was  Chester  Bailey  Martin  (1882-1958).  Martin's 
work,  like  that  of  E.H.  Oliver,  actually  spanned  the  war  period,  and  his 
acceptance  of  a  position  at  the  University  of  Manitoba  in  1909  made  him 
the  first  major  professional  historian  of  the  western  interior. 2  However, 
most  of  Martin's  work,  and  certainly  his  important  studies  of  Dominion 
Lands  policy  appeared  after  World  War  I. 

Martin  contributed  two  early  articles,  "The  Red  River  Settlement" 
and  "Political  History  of  Manitoba,  1870-1912",  to  the  Canada  and  Its 


L.G.  Thomas  states  that  Martin  was  "a  scholar  who  has  a  special 
place  in  the  historiography  of  the  Canadian  West.  Prior  to  Martin's  ap¬ 
pearance  the  major  contributions  to  western  Canadian  history  were  made  by 
those  who  were  not  professional  historians.  By  that  rather  awkward  phrase 
I  mean  those  who  earn  their  living  primarily  by  the  study,  teaching  and 
writing  of  history.  •  •  .  Martin’s  acceptance  in  1909  of  a  position  at 
the  University  of  Manitoba  does  however  mark  a  turning  point  of  some  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  historiography  of  the  Canadian  West.  •  •  .  Lord  Sel¬ 
kirk's  Work  in  Canada  appeared  in  1916.  It  was  the  first  really  schol¬ 
arly  treatment  of  an  important  and  controversial  figure  in  the  West.  .  • 
Martin's  work  also  illustrated  another  trend  of  some  importance  in 
western  historiography.  Earlier  writers  had  dealt  with  western  subjects 
as  incidental  to  or  as  extensions  of  an  interest  in  Canadian  history  in 
general.  Martin  used  his  studies  in  regional  history  as  the  basis  for  a 
consideration  of  national  history  in  its  broadest  terms."  ("Historio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Fur  Trade  Era",  in  Richard  Allen  (ed. ),  A  Region  of  the 

Mind  i  Interpreting  the  Western  Canadian  Plains,  Regina:  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  Canadian  Plains  Studies  Centre,  1973»  P«  BO.) 
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Provinces  series  published  before  the  Wax.  While  more  scholarly  in  char¬ 
acter  than  most  previous  work  on  the  Prairies,  the  articles  revealed  the 
strong  presence  of  British  imperialist  ideology  which  continued  to  play  a 
prominent  role  in  his  approach  following  the  war.  In  most  respects,  Mar¬ 
tin’s  approach  tended  to  treat  development  from  the  standpoint  of  constit¬ 
utional-legal  changes  and  official  pronouncements;  the  theory  of  political 
economy  played  almost  no  role.  For  instance,  in  treating  the  struggle  for 
free  trade  against  the  H. B.G.  monopoly,  Martin  wrote i 

The  'fight  for  free  trade'  had  served  a  purpose  more 
far-reaching  than  a  'way  to  prosperity'  by  traffic 
in  furs.  It  became  a  kind  of  political  awakening  to 
the  deficiencies  of  patriarchial  government  and  to 
the  conflicting  interests  of  settlement  and  fur  trade. 

The  licences  granted  by  the  British  to  the  company  in 
1821  and  1838  imply  that  the  moral  debasement  of  the 
savage  was  feared  from  the  economic  freedom  of  the 
settler.  The  company  was  designed  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  and  the  profit  of  the  shareholder;  it  af¬ 
forded  little  scope  for  British  citizenship.  .  .  . 

To  the  end  of  the  company's  rule  the  settlement  was 
without  the  ballot,  and  cut  off  by  trading  interests 
from  kinship  with  self-governing  colonies  under  the 
crown.  Repression  rather  than  oppression  was  the  sin 
of  the  company. 4 

Corresponding  to  Martin’s  enduring  praise  for  British  citizenship 
and  'constitutionality',  and  an  uncritical  approach  to  British  colonialism 
is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  any  notion  of  econ¬ 

omic  exploitation  or  class  interest.  Thus,  while  Martin  appears  as  con¬ 
cerned  with  'colonial  status'  and  a  strong  advocate  of  "responsible  govern¬ 
ment"  along  'British  lines',  he  was  far  from  providing  an  adequate  and 


■^Chester  Martin,  "The  Red  River  Settlement"  and  "Political  History 
of  Manitoba,  1870-1912",  in  A.  Shortt  and  A.  Doughty  (eds.),  Canada  and 
Its  Provinces,  Vol.  XIX,  Section  X  (The  Prairie  Provinces),  Part  I,  pp. 
13-93  and  pp.  97-143. 

4  o 

C.  Martin,  "The  Red  River  Settlement",  pp.  57-5°« 
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realistic  account  of  the  political  economic  significance  of  colonialism, 
a  point  demonstrated  by  the  ’anomaly*  of  his  less  than  democratic  attitude 
towards  the  position  of  the  Native  population  and  French  Canada. ^ 

Careless  suggests  that  Martin  should  "be  treated  as  being  part  of 
the  historiographical  "School  of  Political  Nationhood"  which  was  concerned 
with  "the  peaceful  and  piecemeal  evolution  of  Canada  to  nationhood".  Mar¬ 
tin  belonged  to  the  first  phase  of  this  school  in  which  there  was  "really 
no  sharp  break"  with  the  pre-War  "Britannic  School"*^  "The  first  of  these 
[phases]  mainly  treated  the  achievement  of  responsible  government  and  con¬ 
federation,  and  on  the  whole  was  favourably  disposed  to  things  British, 
since  leading  historians  like  Chester  Martin  and  R.G.  Trotter  saw  these 
national  advances  as  being  considerably  aided  by  British  advocacy  and  still 
as  taking  shape  within  the  general  framework  of  British  institutions."'7 

In  part,  this  related  to  what  was,  perhaps,  Martin's  most  important 
’Western'  preoccupation,  the  status  of  the  Prairie  provinces  within  the 
Confederation  arrangements  and  "the  nation",  especially  the  control  of 
public  lands.  The  roots  of  his  most  prominent  book  on  development  in  the 
western  interior,  "Dominion  Lands"  Policy  (1938),  were  found  in  his  pre- 
War  writing* 

Manitoba  entered  Confederation  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  scarcely  promised  either  domestic  harm- 


Of  Riel  and  the  Red  River  Rebellion,  for  example,  Martin  wrote i 
"Riel  ended  a  restless  and  unbalanced  career  on  the  scaffold,  tainted  by 
ignoble  motives  and  discredited  by  the  men  he  had  deceived.  The  cost  of 
the  insurrection  of  1869,  in  money  and  in  religious  and  racial  hatred,  can 
scarcely  yet  be  computed."  (ibid.,  p.  93* ) 

^J.M.S.  Careless,  "Frontierism,  Metropolitanism,  and  Canadian  His¬ 
tory",  pp.  65-66. 

n 

Ibid. ,  p.  65* 
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ony  or  pleasant  relations  with  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Dominion.  Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  Red  River 
settlement  were  ’sold  like  sheep*  in  a  commercial 
transaction  which  was  negotiated  from  a  London  board- 
room.  The  Manitoba  Act  was  effected  by  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  which  secured  immediate  concessions  only  by 
antagonizing  forces  which  have  since  destroyed  those 
concessions  more  completely  perhaps  in  Manitoba  than 
in  any  province  in  Canada.  The  cost  of  establishing 
Canadian  authority  was  not  forgotten  in  determining 
the  financial  status  of  the  province.  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  by  the  terms  of 
Confederation,  have  fought  out  their  difficulties  on 
Manitoban  soil.  •  •  •  Crown  lands  were  withheld.  .  .  . 

The  ’monopoly  clause'  was  defended.  .  .  .  'Disallow¬ 

ance'  •  •  .  Autonomy  in  education  •  .  •  The  extension 
of  the  boundaries  .  •  .  the  reduction  of  freight  rates 
...  .  The  exponents  of  'Manitoba  Rights’  can 

scarcely  be  accused  of  diffidence  in  making  known  their 
demands;  but  no  Canadian  province,  perhaps,  has  con¬ 
tended  so  continuously  against  disadvantages  and 
political  grievances.  Only  after  forty  years  has 
Manitoba  been  placed  upon  an  approximately  equal 
footing  with  the  other  provinces  of  Confederation. 

The  control  of  her  resources  is  yet  to  be  acquired.® 

Following  the  war,  Martin's  "nationalism*'  became  more  pronounced,  as 

did  his  preoccupation  with  "the  natural  resources  question".  In  1919-20, 

he  authored  for  the  Manitoba  government  a  volume  outlining  the  mainly 

constitutional-legal  arguments  for  provincial  control  of  "Dominion  Lands". ^ 

In  essence,  Martin  argued  the  issue  was  "whether  Manitoba  is  a  'colony'  or 

10 

a  province  of  the  Dominion"  and  advocated  a  "return  to  sound  British 

11 

constitutional  principles"  which  was  the  full  beneficial  control  of  the 
public  domain  by  self-governing  provinces*  "In  fact,  so  fundamental  and 


8C.  Martin,  "Political  History  of  Manitoba",  pp.  138-139* 

^C.  Martin,  "Ihe  Natural  Resources  Question"!  The  Historical  Basis 
of  Provincial  Claims,  Winnipeg*  King's  Printer,  1920. 

10 Ibid. ,  p.  10. 

11Ibid. ,  p.  14. 
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so  widely  recognized  are  these  principles — largely  through  the  Canadian 
precedent  after  ’responsible  government ' — that  in  all  the  self-governing 
provinces  and  the  Dominions  of  British  Empire  the  Prairie  Provinces  of 
Canada  constitute  the  only  exception  to  their  operation. 

Martin*  s  position  was  elaborated  on  a  larger  scale  in  a  1922  article 
on  "The  Colonial  Policy  of  the  Dominion". ^  In  a  subsection  of  the  article 
entitled  "From  Confederation  to  Empire"  he  made  some  notable  claims  about 
the  western  interior  in  relation  to  Canadian  development* 

The  exercise  of  imperial  functions  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  over  areas  in  subordinate  territorial 
status  involved  a  far-reaching  change,  it  would  seem, 
in  the  nature  and  amplitude  of  the  original  Canadian 
Confederation. 

Had  the  contention  of  the  original  province  of 
Canada  prevailed  before  Confederation,  the  annexation 
of  Rupert’s  Land  and  the  North-Western  Territories 
would  perhaps  have  raised  no  constitutional  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  Dominion  in  1867*  Had  the  districts  of 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Red  Rivers  been  united  to  "Canada" 

(as  the  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  re¬ 
commended  in  1857),  as  new  territory  was  added  to 
British  Columbia  in  1863»  or  to  Ontario  and  Quebec  in 
1912,  representation  in  the  "Canadian"  legislature 
would  have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  new 
territory  would  have  been  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  old,  for  the  best  of  reasons  that  it  would  have 
been  indistinguishable  from  it. 

The  Confederation  of  I867  raised  a  new  set  of 
legal  problems  within  the  British  Empire,  but  it  is 
curious  that  a  prospective  imperial  role  for  the 
Dominion  with  regard  to  subordinate  territory  was  not 
immediately  recognized  as  one  of  them.l^ 

The  high  point  of  Martin's  writing  on  the  Prairies  came  after  the 


12Ibid. ,  p.  10. 

^C.  Martin,  "The  Colonial  Policy  of  the  Dominion",  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  Transactions,  Secion  II,  1922,  pp.  35-^7* 


Ibid. ,  p.  36, 
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transfer  of  Dominion  Lands  to  the  Prairie  provinces  in  1930  with  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  "Dominion  Lands*1  Policy  during  the  Great  Depression  years#  This 
hook  laid  out  his  mature  perspective ; 

But  if  1870  marked  the  end  of  one  epoch  it  also 
marked  the  beginning  of  another.  The  westward  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  new  Dominion  was  a  "national  necessity", 
and  it  could  be  brought  to  pass  only  by  policies  truly 
national  in  their  scope.  It  was  determined  to  retain 
the  public  lands  as  a  national  appanage  to  be  "admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Government  of  Canada  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Dominion".  .  •  .  The  twin  problems  of  railways 
and  settlement  could  be  solved  by  no  other  expedients 
at  the  time.  These  were  "good  and  sufficient  reasons 
of  public  policy",  and  they  have  never  been  disputed; 
but  the  process  had  consequences  that  could  scarcely 
have  been  foreseen.  It  transformed  the  Dominion  from 
a  federation  of  equal  provinces  into  an  empire  with  a 
quarter  of  a  continent  of  "Dominion  Lands"  under  dir¬ 
ect  federal  administration.  For  sixty  years  this  vast 
domain  was  "administered  by  the  Government  of  Canada" 
until  the  historic  "purposes  of  the  Dominion"  were 
fairly  achieved,  so  far  as  public  lands  could  help  to 
achieve  them. 15 


For  Martin,  the  ending  of  the  sixty- year  "cycle  of  ’Dominion  Lands'"  was 
also  the  conclusion  of  the  first  epoch  of  Prairie  development.  The  1930s 
began  the  second  epoch  in  which  the  Prairie  Provinces  were  "now  turning  to 
less  spectaoular  problems  of  readjustment."^ 

17 

In  "Dominion  Lands"  Policy  and  in  subsequent  writings,  Martin's 
approach  remained  conservatively  focussed  on  the  formalized  official  pol¬ 
icies  of  Dominion  Lands  administration  and  official  pronouncements.  The 
motive  political  economic  forces  were  little  discussed;  "national  necessity", 
for  example,  obscured  more  than  it  discerned.  Other  dimensions  of  internal 


1*5 

U.  Martin,  "Dominion  Lands"  Policy,  p.  196. 
l6Ibid.,  p.  198. 

^See,  for  example,  C.  Martin,  Foundations  of  Canadian  Nationhood, 
Toronto;  University  of  Toronto,  1955»  Part  IV. 
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colonization,  particularly  the  productive  base  of  Prairie  development  and 
the  role  of  finance  capital,  were  ignored.  There  were  "great  national 
enterprises"  (railways  and  settlement)  hut,  as  ever,  hardly  a  hint  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  or  class  interests.  Indeed,  the  character  of  "Dominion  Lands" 
Policy,  especially  considering  political  economic  conditions  around  the 

time  of  its  appearance,  was  noticeably  muted,  including  by  comparison  to 

1 8 

Martin’s  writings  of  the  1920s.  And,  while  the  1930  transfer  of  Domin¬ 
ion  Lands  may  have  satisfied  Martin's  preoccupation  with  constitutional 
equality  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  with  the  other  provinces,  his  type  of 
approach  actually  did  not  provide  a  sufficient  explanation  of  uneven  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  western  interior.  Constitutional  equality  was,  no  doubt, 
a  necessary  condition  in  achieving  'equality*  for  the  Prairie  Provinces, 

but  equality  in  law  did  not  imply,  nor  did  it  lead  to,  actual  equality  in 

19 

capitalist  development.  Despite  the  influence  of  this  general  approach, 
it  was  inevitable  that  less  narrow — and  less  conservative — trends  would 
arise. 

The  first  and  only  significant  history  of  Alberta  published  during 

20 

the  interwar  years  was  Alberta  Past  and  Present  by  John  Blue  (1874-1945) » 
the  Provincial  Librarian.  Published  in  Chicago  in  1924,  Blue's  two  volumes 


1 8 

For  further  comment  on  Martin’s  approach  see  L.H.  Thomas’s  "Intro¬ 
duction"  to  "Dominion  Lands"  Policy,  Toronto*  McClelland  and  Stewart, 

1973 >  pp«  ix-xviii. 

^One  is  reminded,  for  example,  of  Anatole  France's  pointed  observa¬ 
tion:  "The  law,  in  its  majestic  equality,  forbids  all  men  to  sleep  under 
bridges,  to  beg  in  the  streets,  and  to  steal  bread — the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor." 

on 

John  Blue,  Alberta  Past  and  Present:  Historical  and  Biographical, 

Chicago:  Pioneer  Publishing  Company,  1924,  2  Vols. .  Blue  also  wrote  a 
short  booklet,  The  Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1867-1917,  Edmonton:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  1917* 
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conveyed  much  of  the  same  confident  and  generally  uncritical  ‘facts  of 
progress'  outlook  present  in  A.O.  MacRae' s  two  volumes  of  Alberta  history 
published  in  the  pre-war  period.  While  not  strictly  a  sequel  to  the  MacRae 
book,  Blue’s  book  treats  in  more  depth  the  economic  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  Alberta  since  the  turn  of  the  century — "the  marvellous  transform- 

21 

ation  of  the  Great  Lone  Land  into  the  rich  and  populous  Alberta  of  today." 

Blue  had  a  similar  fixation  on  the  "wonderful  material  development  of  the 

province  since  it  was  opened  for  settlement",  but  emphasized  more  strongly 

the  political  development  of  the  Province  which  he  suggested  was  "highly 

illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  responsible  government  grows  in  free 
22 

communities."  Blue's  second  volume  was  devoted  entirely  to  laudatory 
biographical  sketches,  again,  exclusively  of  the  leaders  of  the  white 
settler  bourgeoisie. 

By  comparison  to  the  MacRae  book,  John  Blue’s  approach  was  much  less 
afflicted  by  blatant  imperialist  ideology.  Further,  his  approach  demon¬ 
strated  in  its  particular  compendiousness  a  broader  awareness  of  certain 
features  of  the  province's  development,  for  instance,  by  the  inclusion  of 
a  chapter  on  labour  and  labour  legislation  in  Alberta.  However,  even  in 
this  area  one  can  notice  a  considerable  effort  to  portray  the  myth  of 
'social  harmony'  in  capitalist  development: 

.  .  .  the  history  of  labor  in  Alberta  has  been  marked 
by  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  employers  and 
even  governments  towards  workers.  Though  the  claims 
of  the  organized  workers  have  often  been  thwarted  and 
sometimes  vexatiously  delayed,  progress  has  been  steady 
and  permanent.  The  attitude  of  labor  is  understood  by 
the  public  today  and  the  right  of  organized  and  collec- 

21 

John  Blue,  Alberta  Past  and  Present,  p.  v. 

22 


Ibid. ,  p.  v 
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tive  action  is  now  an  undisputed  maxim  of  our  social 
economy. 23 

Despite  his  advance  over  the  work  of  MacRae,  especially  in  recounting  a 
wider  range  of  material  relating  to  economic  and  political  development, 
Blue  fell  into  the  ’conservative'  trend  of  writing  in  Canada  after  World 
War  I  which  remained  content  to  record  'facts  of  progress’  and  faithful 
in  portraying  the  'bright  side'  of  capitalist  development  and  a  benevolent 
bourgeoisie.  John  Blue,  like  several  more  prominent  writers  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  chapter,  could  find  no  place  to  record  'disparity',  let 
alone  'exploitation' — despite  the  many  changes  wrought  on  imperialism  and 
its  ideology  by  World  War  I. 


The  Emergence  of  the  Staple  Theory 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  and  its  aftermath  a  flurry  of  pub¬ 
lications  appeared  on  two  major  areas  deeply  affecting  the  Prairies,  the 
crises  in  railway  transportation  and  agriculture.  Writing  on  "the  rail¬ 
way  problem",  long  a  bell-wether  of  general  trends,  was  deeply  involved 
with  the  issues  of  nationalization  of  the  non-C.P.R.  lines  into  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  system  (1921-23)  and  the  freight  rates  issue,  which  was 
exacerbated  by  the  Borden  government’s  suspension  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
freight  rates  from  1918  to  1923*  While  most  pieces  tended  to  be  crude 


23Ibid.,  p.  398. 

pk 

Not  long  afterwards,  in  1929»  the  Province  actually  published  a 
useful  volume  of  'statistics  of  progress'*  Alberta,  Publicity  and  Stat¬ 
istics  Branch,  Statistics  of  Progress*  Facts  and  Figures  Showing  Develop- 
ment  from  1906  to  1928,  Edmonton*  King's  Printer,  1929* 
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laissez-faire  polemics  against  nationalization2^  or  historical  defences  of 
the  private  railroad  companies,  there  did  appear  two  major  hooks  hy  Can¬ 
adians  which  grew  out  of  doctoral  dissertations  done  in  American  univer¬ 
sities.  The  first,  Railway  Rates  and  the  Canadian  Railway  Commission2? 
was  written  hy  Duncan  A.  MacGihhon  (1882-1969)  and  reflected  a  more  real¬ 
istic  rather  than  apologetic  approach  to  the  behavior  of  the  private  rail¬ 
way  monopolies. 

The  other  was  A  History  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway28  by  Harold 
A.  Innis  (1894-1932) ,  which  grew  out  of  his  doctoral  dissertation  for  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  was  published  in  1923.  The  approach  taken  hy 
Innis,  like  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  still  contained  imperialist 
ideology,  hut  was  coupled  with  more  realistic  geographical-technological 
determination* 

Though  almost  two  centuries  and  a  half  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  date  of  the  earliest  attempt  to  discover 
the  North-West  Passage  and  the  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  I885,  both  occasions 
were  landmarks  in  the  spread  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  over  the  northern  half  of  Northern  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  spread  of  civilization  was  dependent  on 


25 

See,  for  example,  Fahius,  52  Questions  on  the  Nationalization  of 
Canadian  Railways,  Toronto*  J.M.  ftent  and  Sons,  191b?  William  H.  Moore, 
Railway  Nationalization  and  the  Average  Citizen,  Toronto*  McClelland, 
Goodchild  and  Stewart  Publishers,  1917?  William  H.  Moore,  The  Irrespons¬ 
ible  Five*  A  New  Family  Compact,  Toronto*  McClelland,  Goodchild  and 
Stewart,  1917  (the  title  refers  to  the  directors  of  the  then  proposed 
publicly-owned  Dominion  Railway  Company)?  Sir  Thomas  Tait,  A  Solution  to 
the  Canadian  Railway  Problem,  pamphlet,  1917* 

26 

See,  for  example,  E.B.  Biggar,  The  Canadian  Railway  Problem,  Tor¬ 
onto*  Macmillan,  1917?  R.G.  MacBeth,  The  Romance  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  Toronto*  Ryerson,  1924. 

27 

D. A.  MacGibbon,  Railway  Rates  and  the  Canadian  Railway  Commission, 
New  York*  Houghton  Mifflin,  1917* 

po 

H.  A.  Innis,  A  History  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  a 
Foreword  by  Peter  George,  Toronto  and  Buffalo?  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1971  (first  edition,  1923)* 
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the  geographic  characteristics  of  the  area  and  on  the 
character  and  institutions  of  the  people  involved. 

The  rapidity  and  direction  of  the  growth  of  civiliz¬ 
ation  were  largely  dominated  by  the  physical  charact¬ 
eristics,  the  geographical  formations,  the  climate, 
the  topographical  features,  and  the  consequent  flora 
and  fauna  which  these  conditions  produced.  Topogra¬ 
phical  features  which  determined  to  a  large  extent  the 
character  of  the  drainage  basins,  and  consequently  of 
the  rivers,  were  of  primary  importance.  .  .  .  The 
heights  of  land  as  boundaries  to  drainage  basins  were 
to  some  extent  boundaries  to  exploration  and  to  a 
large  extent  boundaries  to  settlement.  Early  civil¬ 
ization  was  confined  by  those  limits  to  three  distinct 
areas  (the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the  St. 

Lawrence  drainage  basins).  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  was  tangible  evidence  of  the  growth  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  beyond  these  boundaries. ^9 

At  the  same  time,  Innis  was  aware  of  the  growing  movement  of  protest,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Progressive  Party,  against  the  railway  companies  and  Dominion 
railway  policies,  although  he  viewed  them  in  regional  rather  than  class 
terms  and,  in  a  fatalistic  fashion,  avoided  fundamental  criticisms  of  the 
character  of  capitalist  expansion* 

.  .  .  the  tax  which  has  been  paid  by  western  Canada 
as  a  result  of  the  particular  attitude  of  eastern 
Canada  has  provoked  a  movement  the  strength  of  which 
is  difficult  to  estimate.  •  •  .  The  rise  of  the 
Progressive  party,  its  increasing  strength  with  in¬ 
creasing  population  in  western  Canada — a  population 
with  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  eastern 
Canada — with  its  attitude  toward  the  railway  rate 
problem,  toward  the  natural  resources  question,  and 
toward  the  tariff,  will  become  increasingly  signif¬ 
icant,  but  prediction  is  dangerous.  On  the  whole, 
important  as  the  movement  must  become  for  the  future 
development  of  the  country,  the  dominance  of  eastern 
Canada  over  western  Canada  seems  likely  to  persist. 

Western  Canada  has  paid  for  the  development  of  Can¬ 
adian  nationality,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  must 
continue  to  pay.  The  acquisitiveness  of  eastern 
Canada  shows  little  sign  of  abatement. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  as  a  vital  part 
of  the  technological  equipment  of  western  civiliza^- 
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Ibid. ,  pp.  1-2. 
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tiont  has  increased  to  a  very  marked  extent  the  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  that  civilization.  It  is  hypothetical 
to  ask  whether  under  other  conditions  production  would 
have  been  increased  or  whether  such  production  would 
have  contributed  more  to  the  welfare  of  humanity.-^ 

The  writings  which  appeared  relating  to  the  crisis  in  agriculture 

tended  to  focus  on  the  farmer  oppostion  and  the  co-operative  movement. ^ 

Among  the  several  significant  studes  which  grew  out  of  doctoral  dissert- 

32 

ations  at  American  universities  was  Agricultural  Cooperation  in  Western 

Canada  by  W.  A.  Mackintosh  (1895-1970)  who  became  a  professor  of  Sconomics 

and  later  principal  at  Queen’s  University.  Mackintosh's  book  gave  an 

early  expression  to  what  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  approaches  to 

Canadian  and  prairie  development — "the  staple  theory".  In  the  Preface  to 

his  book,  Mackintosh  commented* 

The  most  significant  phase  of  the  economic  history  of 
America  seems  to  the  writer  to  have  been  the  endeavour 
of  agricultural  regions  to  obtain  access  to  large  and 
expanding  markets.  The  great  expansions  and  migratory 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  based  on  the 
market  for  cotton,  the  market  for  wheat,  the  market 
for  livestock  and  for  dairy  products.  ...  Wheat 
brought  the  expansion  of  Ontario  (Canada  West)  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties  out  of  which  came  the  necessity 
of  Confederation,  and  wheat  and  the  market  for  wheat 
produced  the  Canadian  West  and  give  to  it  its  economic 
and  political  Importance.  In  rendering  that  market 


^Ibid. ,  p.  294.  With  regard  to  Innis's  interest  in  the  Prairie  co¬ 
operative  movement,  it  is  useful  to  consider  H. A.  Innis  (ed.).  The  Diary 
of  Alexander  James  McPhail,  Toronto*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1940» 
especially  pp.  vii-x. 

3*See,  in  particular,  William  Irvine,  The  Farmers  in  Politics,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Reginald  Whitaker,  Toronto*  McClelland  and  Stewart, 
1976  (first  edition,  1920) j  Louis  Aubrey  Wood,  A  History  of  Farmer's  Move¬ 
ments  in  Canada,  with  an  Introduction  by  Foster  J.K.  Griezic,  Toronto  and 
Buffalo*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1975  (first  edition,  1924) j  Harald 
S.  Patton,  Grain  Growers'  Cooperation  in  Western  Canada,  Cambridge*  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  1928. 

^For  further  discussion  see  H.A.  Innis,  "The  Teaching  of  Economic 
History  in  Canada"  in  Mary  Q.  Innis  (ed.).  Essays  in  Canadian  Economic  His 
tory,  Toronto  and  Buffalo*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1973  (first 
edition,  1956) »  PP*  5-6# 
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available  and  in  gaining  access  to  new  markets  for  live¬ 
stock,  wool  and  dairy  products,  cooperative  organization 
has  been  of  the  first  importance .33 

But  the  essence  of  his  approach  was  the  explanation  of  settlement,  par¬ 
ticularly  frontier  settlement,  in  terms  of  the  development  of  marketable 
staples,  that  is,  ’'natural”  or  relatively  unprocessed  products t 

In  the  settlement  of  new  countries  one  problem  takes 
precedence  over  all  others — the  problem  of  discover¬ 
ing  a  staple  product  with  a  ready  market.  The  world 
makes  a  path  to  the  doors  of  those  regions  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  such  a  product,  and  all  commodities 
of  other  countries  are  obtainable  in  exchange.  Tobac¬ 
co  and  cotton,  with  their  open  and  expanding  markets 
in  Europe,  brought  commerce,  prosperity  and  culture  to 
the  Southern  States  before  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
producting  their  heavy,  undesirable  products  of  lumber 
and  grain,  were  able  to  emerge  from  the  " pioneer” 
stage — marketless  and  primitive.  So  well  do  young 
communities  understand  this  fact,  that  it  is  almost 
possible  to  write  the  history  of  settlement  in  North 
America  in  terms  of  the  search  for  new  vendible  pro¬ 
ducts  such  as  hemp,  in  Lower  Canada,  or  the  attempts 
to  concentrate  bulky  products,  chiefly  grains,  into 
forms  that  could  be  transported  to  far-distant  mar¬ 
kets.  The  pork  industry  and  the  distilleries  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  are  examples  of  this  latter 
tendency. 34 

Mackintosh’s  approach  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  "Frontier  school" 
of  F.J.  Turner  emerging  in  the  pre- World  War  I  U.S.  and,  in  particular,  by 
the  American  economic  historian,  G.S.  Callender.  In  fact,  Mackintosh’s 
best  known  article  on  the  staple  approach  contains  an  initial  footnote  re¬ 
cognizing,  "The  point  of  view  of  the  article  has  been  suggested  by  the 

35 

writings  of  Professor  F.J.  Turner  and  the  late  Professor  G.S.  Callender."  ^ 


^W.A.  Mackintosh,  Agricultural  Cooperation  in  Western  Canada,  Queen’s 
University  Press,  Toronto i  Ryerson  Press,  1924,  pp.  vii-viii. 

^Ibid.,  p.  1. 

^W.A.  Mackintosh,  "Economic  Factors  in  Canadian  History",  Canadian 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  March  1923.  Reprinted  in  W.T.  Easter- 
brook  and  M.H.  Watkins  (eds.).  Approaches  to  Canadian  Economic  History, 
Toronto i  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1967,  p.  1. 
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Mackintosh's  approach  began  with  rough  east-west  categories  representing, 
respectively,  the  edge  or  frontier  of  settlement  and  the  centre  (of  civ¬ 
ilization)  * 

The  initial  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  for  several 
reasons,  structural  and  climatic,  North  America 
faces  Europe.  ...  If  we  then  start  with  the  fact 
of  the  European  colonization  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  structure  of  American  barriers,  plains,  and 
waterways  takes  on  a  special  significance.  That 
structure  shaped  the  course  of  westward  progress; 
it  facilitated  or  hindered  the  connection  of  the 
frontier  with  the  older  settlements  and  with  Europe; 
it  selected  to  some  extent  its  own  settlers;  and  to¬ 
gether  with  other  factors  it  determined  the  trend 
of  industrial  production. 36 

Given  this  concept  of  a  "new  country"  or  "empty  land",  the  staple  becomes 

a  necessary  condition  for  economic  advance;  "The  prime  requisite  of  col- 

37 

onial  prosperity  is  the  colonial  staple", especially  "a  compact,  sale- 

38 

able,  transportable  staple."  The  two  main  factors  affecting  internal 

expansion  are,  firstly,  the  "barriers  to  westward  advance"  and,  secondly, 

"the  barriers  making  difficult  the  continued  communication  with  the  older 

settlements",  both  of  which  were  seen  as  geographical  and  technical  in 
39 

character. 

In  dealing  with  Canadian  economic  development,  Mackintosh  suggested 
that  in  Canada  West  (roughly,  southern  Ontario) — the  old  "Western  Canada" 

_ during  the  19th  century  prior  to  1867,  Canada  was  passing  out  of  the 

colonial  stage  on  the  basis  of  the  wheat  staple: 


36Ibid.,  p.  2. 

33 Ibid. ,  p.  4. 

38Ibid.,  p.  7. 
39 

^  Ibid. ,  p. 
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Combined  with  the  improvement  of  land  and  water 
transportation,  and  the  substantial  rise  in  grain 
prices  resulting  from  the  Crimean  War,  the  larger 
local  market,  which  the  treaty  [the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  of  1853  gavef  brought  relief  to  the  blocked 
colony.  For  more  than  half  a  century  Western  Canada 
had  striven  to  reach  the  goal  of  colonial  existence, 
the  production  of  a  staple  export  commodity.  With 
this  period  the  country  passed  from  a  stage  of  prim¬ 
itive  diversified  agriculture  to  the  one-crop  stage, 
the  period  .  •  •  ’’when  wheat  was  king".  Though  not 
without  its  variations  that  period  lasted  until  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  (1865)  and  the  repudiation  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  (1866).  The  various  phases 
of  that  period  of  abounding  prosperity,  with  its 
railway  politics,  bank  expansion,  and  incidental 
protection,  are  sufficiently  well  known.  Economic¬ 
ally,  Canada  was  passing  out  of  the  colonial  stage. ^ 

For  the  western  interior,  the  "Laurentian  barrier"  formed  the  major 
frustration  to  internal  expansion  and,  consequently,  expansion  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  American  frontier* 

After  I87O,  the  cream  of  the  immigrant  and  native 
population  was  drawn  off  to  the  easily  settled 
prairie  regions  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  New 
West  of  the  Canadians  was  the  American  North  West. 

The  Canadian  frontier  was  the  American  frontier. 

In  that  period  all  the  vitality  which  a  moving  fron¬ 
tier  absorbs  from  a  people,  and  gives  back  again, 
was  lost  to  the  communities  of  Canada.  The  export 
of  men  was  draining  the  very  life-blood  of  Ontario 
rural  settlements.  Canadian  development  was  once 
more  thwarted  by  geography. 

It  is  this  western  frustration  of  Canadian 
development  that  furnishes  the  background  for  the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
for  the  "transcontinentalism"  of  present  day  Canad¬ 
ian  transportation. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  the  "frustration 
of  progress"  was  overcome: 

With  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  its 


hr) 

Ibid.,  p.  12. 
4lIbid.,  p.  13* 
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coming  to  effectiveness  in  the  nineties,  just  when 
forces  external  to  Canada  were  bringing  grain  prices 
to  higher  levels,  the  western  harrier  was  substantially 
overcome,  and  a  period  of  phenomenal  expansion  set  in. 

Once  more  a  Canadian  region  by  reason  of  higher  prices 
for  grain  and  improved  transportation  facilities  over¬ 
came  its  physical  barriers  and  entered  a  one-crop  stage 
of  agriculture,  the  stage  of  the  world  staple  and  of 
prosperity. 

That  period  of  expansion  from  about  1900  to  1913 
was  not  only  a  period  of  growing  western  settlement, 
but  a  time  of  solid  progress  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  ...  A  staple  was  exported  to  world  markets; 
and,  as  southern  cotton  started  the  wheels  of  American 
industry  and  commerce  in  the  nineteenth  century,  western 
wheat  has  permitted  the  initial  step  of  the  Canadian  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  twentieth.  It  was  only  one  commodity,  and 
there  were  many;  but  it  was  the  basis  of  that  period  of 
prosperity.  The  world  staple  primed  the  pump  of  Canad¬ 
ian  industry. 

While  this  approach  to  history  compelled  a  greater  attention  to  mat¬ 
erialistic  factors  in  Canadian  and  western  economic  development,  and 

43 

avoided  the  crude  view  of  Canada  "merely  as  a  collection  of  racial  types",  J 
it  did  not  constitute  a  clear  break  with  imperialist  ideology.  The  import¬ 
ing  of  the  Turner  ’frontier  thesis’  into  Canada  was  a  reaction  to  British 
imperialism,  but  the  frontier  concepts  themselves  provided  a  legitimation 
of  American  imperialism  and,  by  extension,  Canadian  capitalist  expansion. 


42Ibid. ,  p.  14. 
43 

"11)11. ,  p.  15. 
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Frontier!,  sm 

The  intellectual  beginnings  of  the  frontier  school  appeared  in  a  paper 
delivered  by  Professor  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  (1861-1932)  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Historical  Association  in  1893*  While  going  through  a  variety  of 
developments  frontierism  became  the  dominant  school  of  U.S.  history  in 

the  decade  prior  to  World  War  I  and  continued  to  exercise  a  considerable 

J|J[. 

influence  in  succeeding  years.  In  brief,  the  frontier  thesis  argued 
that  the  environment  of  the  frontier— "the  hither  edge  of  free  land"^— 
had  created  a  pioneer  individualism  and  egalitarianism  which  was  the  most 
important  impetus  to  the  formation  of  the  democracy  and  the  new  national¬ 
ity  of  America  (in  contradistinction  to  class-ridden  and  reactionary 

Europe) .  There  has  been  considerable  debate  over  the  precise  meaning  of 

46 

the  theory  including  the  very  concept  of  "frontier"  ,  but  the  notion  of 

.47 

frontier  has  been  used  widely'  and  the  theory  has  played  an  important 

48 

role  in  the  ideology  of  U.S.  imperialism.  it  goes  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  discussion  to  treat  the  impact  of  the  frontierist  conception 


44 

See  William  Appleman  Williams,  "The  Frontier  Thesis  and  American 
Foreign  Policy",  Pacific  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XXIV,  1955 t  PP*  379-395* 

4 5. 

F. J.  Turner,  "The  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  His¬ 
tory",  in  Michael  S.  Cross  (ed. ),  The  Frontier  Thesis  and  the  Canadas: 

The  Debate  on  the  Impact  of  the  Canadian  Environment,  Toronto :  Copp 
Clark  Publishing  Company,  1970,  p.  13* 

46 

Cross  briefly  discusses  the  "frontier-as-location"  and  "frontier- 
as-process"  interpretations,  (ibid.,  p.  1.) 

47 

Fulmer  Mood,  "Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Word  'Frontier'", 
Agricultural  History,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  April  1948,  pp.  78-83. 

48 

W.A.  Williams,  op.  cit. .  See  also  W.A.  Williams,  The  Roots  of 
the  Modem  American  Empire,  New  York:  Vintage  Press,  19o9* 


of  development  In  Canada,  although  the  theory’s  influence  has  been  con¬ 
siderable,  particularly  in  the  discipline  of  history.^  However,  the 
close  connection  of  the  staple  theory  to  front! erism,  especially  in  such 
early  formulations  as  that  of  Mackintosh,  does  need  to  be  noted. 

The  high  point  in  the  evolution  of  the  frontierist  approach  to 
prairie  development  was  the  publication  of  the  nine-volume  Canadian  Fron- 
tiers  of  Settlement  series  during  the  1930s.  The  series  grew  out  of  the 
heightened  concern  with  the  problems  facing  pioneer  settlement,  especial¬ 
ly  as  farmer  criticism  of  past  and  prevailing  practices  intensified  with 
the  onset  of  the  acute  Great  Depression  crisis.  A  major  impetus  for  the 


4  9 

In  addition  to  works  cited,  see,  for  example,  A.L.  Burt,  "The 
Frontier  in  the  History  of  New  France",  Canadian  Historical  Association, 
Report,  1940,  pp.  93—99;  A.L.  Burt,  "If  Turner  Had  Looked  at  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand  When  He  Wrote  About  the  West",  in  W.D.  Wyman  and 
C.B.  Hroeber  (eds.),  The  Frontier  in  Perspective,  Madison:  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press,  .1957*  pp*  59-77?  J.M.S.  Careless,  " Front ierism,  Metro- 
politanism,  and  Canadian  History"}  S.D.  Clark,  pie  Developing  Canadian 
Community,  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  19^5?  M.S.  Cross,  op. 
cit. ,  esp.  "Suggested  Reading",  pp.  186-188;  John  L.  McDougall,  "The 
Frontier  School  and  Canadian  History",  Canadian  Historical  Association, 
Report,  1929,  PP«  121-125;  Walter  N.  Sage,  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Frontier 
in  Canadian  History",  Canadian  Historical  Association,  Report,  1928, 
pp.  62-72}  W.N.  Sage,  "Geographical  and  Cultural  Aspects  of  the  Five 
Canadas",  Canadian  Historical  Association,  Report,  1937 »  PP*  28-34;  Paul 
F.  Sharp,  The  Agrarian  Revolt  in  Western  Canada:  A  Survey  Showing  Amer¬ 
ican  Parallels,  New  York:  Octagon  3ooks,  1971  (first  edition,  1958); 

P.F.  Sharp,  "Three  Frontiers:  Some  Comparative  Studies  of  Canadian,  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  Australian  Settlement",  Pacific  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XXIV, 
1955,  pp*  3^9-37 7»  G.F. C.  Stanley,  "Western  Canada  and  the  Frontier  Thesis" 
Canadian  Historical  Association,  Report,  1940,  PP*  105-114;  George  R. 

Taylor  (ed. ) ,  The  Turner  Thesis:  Concerning  the  Role  of  the  Frontier  in 
American  History,  Lexington,  Mass. :  D. C.  Heath  and  Company,  1972  (first 
edition,  1949J;  Russell  Ward,  "Frontierism  and  National  Stereotypes", 
Canadian  Historical  Association,  Report,  1964,  pp.  52-60;  Morris  Zaslow, 
"The  Frontier  Hypothesis  in  Recent  Historiography" ,  Canadian  Historical  Re¬ 
view,  Vol.  XXIX,  1948,  pp.  153-167. 

One  of  the  most  telling  contradictions  of  frontierist  ideology  appeared 
in  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Inquiry  (The  Berger  Commission)  hearings; 
the  Report  was  entitled  "Northern  Frontier,  Northern  Homeland". 
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project  cane  from  the  American  Geographical  Society  and  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  in  New  York.  The  latter  funded  a  five  year  research  pro¬ 
gram  (1929-33)  which  was  directed  hy  a  "Canadian  Pioneer  Problems  Commit¬ 
tee".  The  purpose  of  the  program  was  "the  scientific  study  of  settlement 
in  Western  Canada".  As  W.A.  Mackintosh  wrote  in  the  early  1930s: 

At  the  moment  also  the  control  of  available  land  has 
passed  from  the  Dominion  Government  to  the  three  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  These 
governments  must  perforce  establish  policies,  and 
the  record  of  experience  has  already  led  them  to  de¬ 
cide  against  the  traditional  policy  of  free  land. 

With  further  mechanization  of  farming  it  is  possible 
that  the  settled  area  may  contract  rather  than  expand. 

No  time  could  be  more  opportune  for  making  a  scientific 
study  of  settlement  in  Western  Canada.  The  records  of 
the  period  of  rapid  settlement  are  available  for  study* 
new  policies  of  settlement  must  be  framed. 50 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  Canadian  Frontier  of  Settlement  series, 
Mackintosh  again  showed  the  ties  of  his  work  with  state  policy  and  hoped 
that  the  series  would  make  "some  contribution  toward  the  development  of 
economic  and  social  planning  in  a  field  where  the  costs  of  planless  dev¬ 
elopment  are  peculiarly  heavy."  ^ 

In  certain  respects,  as  will  be  noted  later,  there  is  here  an  in¬ 
teresting  parallel  with  much  earlier  efforts  at  "scientific"  approaches 
to  colonization  and  settlement,  which  also  occurred  during  periods  of 
crisis,  particularly  in  the  1820s  and  1830s. 

Isaiah  Bowman  (1878-1950)*  the  Director  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  was  a  key  figure  in  the  movement  for  a  "science  of  settlement". 


■5°Joerg,  W.L.G.  (ed. ),  Pioneer  Settlement:  Cooperative  Studies  by 
Twenty- six  Authors,  American  Geographical  Society  Special  Publication  No. 
14,  New  York:  American  Geographical  Society,  1932,  pp.  6-7. 

■^W.A.  Mackintosh,  Prairie  Settlement:  The  Geographical  Setting, 
Toronto:  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1934,  p. 


xv. 


* 
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His  "book,  The  Pioneer  Fringe,  published  in  1931  by  the  Society,  was  in¬ 
tended  "to  sketch  the  outline  of  a  *  science  of  settlement*  to  set  forth 
the  ideas  that  have  moved  men  to  take  such  diverse  paths,  and  to  provide 

a  description  of  the  different  environments  in  which  so  many  men  elect  to 

52 

meet  destiny."  The  Society  also  published  a  volume  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  W.L.G.  Joerg  (b.  I885)  containing  twenty-six  individual  studies 
of  prairie  settlement  ranging  from  North  America,  to  South  America,  to 
Africa,  to  the  U.S.S.R. ,  to  Asia,  and  to  Australia.  Six  studies  relat¬ 
ing  to  Canada  were  produced  by  W.A.  Mackintosh,  R.W.  Murchie,  Chester 
Martin,  D.  A.  McArthur,  D.  A.  MacGibbon,  and  C.A.  Dawson,  who  also  formed 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Pioneer  Problems  Committee.  These 
studies  were  expanded  to  become  the  core  of  the  Frontiers  of  Settlement 
series  under  the  editorship  of  W.A.  Mackintosh  and  W.L.G.  Joerg. 

In  all,  eight  volumes  of  the  series  appeared,  including  a  volume  by 

A.R.M.  Lower  and  H.  A.  Innis  on  the  "forest  and  mining  frontiers"  which 

54 

was  not  directly  related  to  the  western  interior.  Although  parts  of 
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Isaiah  Bowman,  The  Pioneer  Fringe,  American  Geographical  Society 
Special  Publication  No.  13»  New  York*  American  Geographical  Society, 

1931i  p.  xi. 

i-* 

^ -'Joerg,  W.L.G.  (ed. ),  op.  cit. ,  p.  7n. 
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The  volumes  included  Vol  I:  W.A.  Mackintosh,  Prairie  Settlement: 
The  Geographical  Setting;  Vol.  II s  A.S.  Morton  and  Chester  Martin,  His¬ 
tory  of  Prairie  Settlement  and  Dominion  Lands  Policy;  Vol.  IV,  W.A.  Mac¬ 
kintosh,.  assisted  by  A.B.  dark,  G. A.  Elliott  and  W.W.  Swanson,  Economic 
Problems  of  the  Prairie  Provinces;  Vol.  V:  R.W.  Murchie,  assisted  by 
William  Allen  and  J.F.  Booth,  Agricultural  Progress  on  the  Prairie  Fron¬ 
tier;  Vol.  VI?  C.A.  Dawson,  assisted  by  R.W.  Murchie,  The  Settlement  of 
the  Peace  River  Country?  A  Study  of  a  Pioneer  Area;  Vol.  VII:  C.A.  Daw¬ 
son,  Group  Settlement:  Ethnic  Communities  in  Western  Canada;  Vol.  Villi 
C.A.  Dawson,  Pioneering  in  the  Prairie  Provinces:  the  Social  Side  of  the 
Settlement  Process?  Vol.  IX 1  A.R.M.  Lower  and  H. A.  Innis,  Settlement  and 
the  Forest  and  Mining  Frontier.  The  planned  third  volume,  History  of  Im¬ 
migration  Policy  and  Company  Colonization  by  D. A.  McArthur  and  W.A. 
Carrothers,  did  not  appear. 
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these  volumes  reflected  many  of  the  serious  problems  facing  the  western 
interior,  and  demonstrated  a  concern  with  several  areas  previously  un¬ 
touched  in  academic  work,  they  offered  little  new  in  terms  of  general 
approaches  to  prairie  economic  development.  There  was  a  much  greater 
awareness  of  state  and  corporate  policies,  but,  generally,  a  form  of 
geographical- technological  determinism  or  "environmentalism"  predominated. 


The  Great  Depression  Crisis 

Like  the  crisis  of  World  War  I,  the  crisis  of  the  Great  Depression 
created  a  further  differentiation  in  approaches  to  prairie  development, 
and  compelled  greater  realism  and  directness  in  analysis.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  another  major  railway  crisis  led  to  another  spate  of  writing  on 

"the  railway  problem"  and  the  history  of  railways, ^5  and  to  the  "Duff  Corn¬ 
ed 

mission". J  This  material  was  often  sharply  focused  around  such  basic 
questions  as  the  form  of  ownership  and  the  role  of  the  state  in  reference 
to  railways  yet,  necessarily,  it  raised  many  questions  about  prairie  de¬ 
velopment.  Settlement  and  colonization  policy,  which  had.  been  closely 
associated  with  the  powerful  railway  companies  and  the  federal  government, 


Among  the  best  were  Lesslie  R.  Thomson,  The  Canadian  Railway  Pro¬ 
blem:.  Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Transportation  and  a  Suggested  Solution 
for  the  Railway  Problem,  Toronto:  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1938?  and 

John  L.  McDougall ,  "The  Canadian  Railway  Problem",  University  of  Toronto 
Quarterly,  Vol.  IV,  Wo.  2,  193 4~5>  PP»  219-238,  Others  included  Leslie 
L.  Fournier,  Railway  Nationalization  in  Canada t  The  Problem  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  National  Railways,  Toronto:  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1935»  John 
Murray  Gibbon,.  Steel  of  Empire:  .  The  Romantic  History  of  the  Canadian  Pac¬ 
ific,  the  Northwest  Passage  of  Today,  Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart, 
1935 »  and  William  R.  Jackman,  Critical  Analysis  of  "The  Canadian  Railway 
Problem",  Montreal:  Financial  Times  Press,  1939* 

Canada,  Royal  Commission  to  Inquire  into  Railways  and  Transport¬ 
ation  in  Canada,  1931-1932. 
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came  under  increasing  attack,  but  major  defences  of  the  role  of  the 
railway  companies  were  also  produced,  notably  by  Robert  England  and  James 

CQ 

Hedges.  Another  major  area  in  which  considerable  writing  emerged  was 

on  the  wheat  staple,  notably  by  D. A.  MacGibbon,  George  E.  Britnell,  W.T. 

*59 

Easterbrook,  and  Mary  Quayle  Innis. 

The  growing  tensions  within  the  Canadian  federal  state  structure  and 
thr  rise  to  power  in  Alberta  of  the  Social  Credit  Party  stimulated  yet 
another  burst  of  writing,  much  of  which  was  entered  into  the  pages  of  the 
newly  established  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 


5?See,  for  example,  W.D.  Albright,  "A n  Economic  Land  Settlement 
Policy",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  II, 

1936,  pp.  550-555. 

£-Q 

D  Robert  England,  The  Central  European  Immigrant  in  Canada,  Toronto* 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1929;  Robert  England,  "Land  Settlement  in 
Northern  Areas  of  Western  Canada",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  Vol.  I,  1935*  nr>.  578-587;  Robert  England.  The  Colon¬ 
ization  of  Western  Canada*  A  Study  of  Contemporary  Land  Settlement,  1896- 
1934,  Toronto*  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1936;  James  B.  Hedges,  Building 

the  Canadian  West*  The  Land  and  Colonization  Policies  of  the  Canadian 

Pacific  Railway,  New  York*  Russell  and  Russell,  1939;  James  B.  Hedges, 

The  Federal  Railway  Land  Subsidy  Policy  of  Canada,  Cambridge  *  Harvard 
University  Press,  1934. 

^D. A.  MacGibbon,  The  Canadian  Grain  Trade,  Toronto*  MacMillan  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada,  1932;  D.A.  MacGibbon,  "The  Wheat  Problem",  University  of 
Toronto  Quarterly,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  1933-34,  pp.  228-244;  G.E.  Britnell, 
"The  Rehabilitation  of  the  Prairie  Wheat  Economy",  Canadian  Journal  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  3 *  1937,  pp.  508-529;  G.E.  Britnell, 
"The  Rehabilitation  of  Prairie  Farms",  Canadian  Banker,  Vol.  4?,  October 
1939»  pp.  19-31;  G.E.  Britnell,  The  Wheat  Economy,  Toronto*  University 
of  Toronto,  1939;  W.T.  Easterbrook,  Farm  Credit  in  Canada,  Toronto*  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  Press,  1938;  Mary  Q.  Innis,  An  Economic  History  of 
Canada,  Toronto*  Ryerson  Press,  1935 »  especially  Chapter  9.  During  the 
1930s,  MacGibbon' s  economics  text  was  also  reissued.  (An  Introduction  to 
Economics  for  Canadian  Readers,  Toronto*  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada, 

1932  (first  edition,  1924)).  MacGibbon,  who  was  a  professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  University  of  Alberta  during  the  1920s  and  a  member  of  the 
federal  Board  of  Brain  Supervisors  (1929-49) ,  later  wrote  a  sequel  to  his 
1932  book  on  the  grain  trade  (The  Canadian  Grain  Trade,  1931-1951*  Toronto* 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1952). 
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(1935) The  Royal  Commission  on  Dominion-Provincial  Relations  ("Row- 
e^“Sirois"  Commission),  appointed  in  1937#  also  gave  rise  to  a  number 
of  significant  studies  and  submissions,  including  W.A.  Mackintosh’s  back¬ 
ground  report,  The  Economic  Background  of  Dominion- Provincial  Relations, 
which  demonstrated  his  continued  commitment  to  the  staple  approach. 
Finally,  a  twenty-five  volume  series  of  studies,  The  Relations  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  with  James  T.  Shotwell  as  general  ed¬ 
itor.  The  appearance  of  the  series  (in  the  latter  1930s)  reflected  the 
growing  role  of  U.S.  imperialism  in  Canada,  as  did  the  ideology  of  fron- 
tierism.  And,  while  the  series  was  not  focussed  specifically  on  the 
western  interior,  like  the  Frontiers  of  Settlement  series,  it  did  con¬ 
tain  several  volumes  which  were  useful  at  least  in  paid  to  study  of  the 
Prairies,  notably  contributions  by  Innis,  Glaaebrook,  and  Lower. ^ 


See,  for  example,  W.A.  Carrothers,  "Problems  of  Canadian  Confed¬ 
eration",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  I, 
1935#  PP«  26-40;  R.  McQueen,  "Economic  Aspects  of  Federalism*  A  Prairie 
View",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  I,  1935# 
pp.  352-367}  J.A.  Maxwell,  "The  Adjustment  of  Federal-Provincial  Rela¬ 
tions",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  II, 

1936,  pp.  37^-389;  W.T.  Easterbrookf  "Agricultural  Debt  Adjustment", 
Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  II,  1936,  pp. 
390-403;  A. F.  McGown,  G.E.  Britnell,  D. C.  MacGregor,  C.  Elliott  and  J. A. 
Walker,  "Alberta,  Economic  and  Political",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science,  Vol.  II,  1936,  in  four  sections,  pp.  512-5^9« 

X'H.  A.  Innis  (ed.),  The  Dairy  Industry  in  Canada,  Toronto:  Ryerson 
Press,  1937}  G.P.  deT.  Glazebrook,  A  History  of  Transportation  in  Canada, 
Toronto:  Ryerson  Press,  1938#  2  Vols. j  A.R.M.  Lower,  The  North  American 
Assault  on  the  Canadian  Forest:  A  History  of  the  Lumber  Trade  Between 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  Toronto:  Ryerson  Press,  1938.  Also  of con¬ 

siderable  value,  although  less  useful  in  terms  of  theory,  was  Canadian- 
American  Industry:  A  Study  in  International  Investment,  by  Herbert  Mar¬ 
shall,  Frank  Southard,  Jr.,  and  Kenneth  W.  Taylor,  which  contained  some 
of  the  earliest  information  on  foreign  investment  in  the  western  interior. 
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The  1930s  even  saw  the  appearance  of  leading  works  on  the  ’pre- 
settlement*  years  in  the  western  interior.  In  particular,  Arthur  Silver 
Morton  (1870-1945)  produced  the  major  A  History  of  the  Canadian  West  to 
1870-71*  Morton’s  history,  as  well  as  his  several  other  writings  on 

£3 

the  fur  trade  era,  contained  much  useful  scholarship,  but  was  seriously 

weakened  by  certain  features  of  colonialist  ideology^  an^  despite  the 

central  position  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  writing,  contained  very  little  in 

the  way  of  economic  theory.  A  growing  interest  in  the  Red  River  and  North- 

West  Rebellions  was  also  reflected  in  the  publishing  of  G.F. G.  Stanley's 

The  Birth  of  Western  Panada  J  and  G.P.  Stacey’s  attempt  to  deal  with  the 

military  aspect  of  internal  colonization.  By  the  1940s,  according  to 

Donald  Creighton,  "So  far  as  scholarship  was  concerned,  the  west  had  become 

67 

a  ’have*  rather  than  'have  not'  region".  ' 


Arthur  Silver  Morton,  A  History  of  the  Canadian  West  to  1870-71 t 
Being  a  History  of  Rupert’s  Land  (The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Territory) 

and  of  the  North-West  Territory  (including  the  Pacific  Slope7,~London* 

Nelson,  1939  (reprinted,  1973)* 

"A.S.  Morton,  The  North  West  Company,  Toronto*  Ryerson  Press,  1930? 
David  Thompson,  Toronto*  Ryerson  Press,  1930?  "The  New  Nation,  The  Metis", 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Transactions,  Series  3 »  Vol.  33»  1933*  Section  2, 
pp.  137-145?  Under  Western  Skies*  Being  a  Series  of  Pen-Pictures  of  the 
Canadian  West  in  Early  Fur  Trade  Times,  Toronto*  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons, 
1937?  Sir  George  Simpson*  Overseas  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  A 

Pen-Picture  of  a  Man  of  Action,  Toronto,  J.M.  Dent  and  Sons,  1944* 

64 

For  more  on  Morton  and  a  useful  historiographical  essay  on  the  fur 
trade,  see  L.G.  Thomas,  "Historiography  of  the  Fur  Trade  Era",  pp.  73-8 5* 


George  F.G.  Stanley,  The  Birth  of  Western  Canada*  A  History  of  the 
Riel  Rebellions,  London*  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1938  (reprinted,  1983). 

66 

C. P.  Stacey,  "The  Military  Aspect  of  the  Winning  of  the  West",  Can¬ 
adian  Historical  Review,  Vol.  21,  1940,  pp.  1-24. 

6/7 

D.  Creighton,  "Towards  the  Discovery  of  Canada",  in  Towards  the  Dis¬ 
covery  of  Canada,  Toronto*  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1971  (article  first  pub¬ 
lished,  1956)f  P»  58. 
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The  depth  of  the  crisis  impelled  several  writers  to  abandon  dogmatic 
laissez-faire  concepts  and  adapt  Keynesian  or  social  democratic  concepts 
in  order  to  "reform”  capitalism  or  at  least  make  it  operate  more  equit¬ 
ably  from  a  regional  point  of  view.  Thus,  for  example,  W.A.  Carr  others 
attacked  the  unfair  barter  terms  of  trade  between  British  Columbia  and 
Eastern  Canada,  and  suggested  that: 

In  order  to  establish  a  scientifically  regulated 
capitalism,  it  is  necessary  that  the  barter  terms 
of  trade  be  studied  on  a  large  scale — not  only 
between  different  specialized  regions  in  any  coun¬ 
try  such  as  British  Columbia  and  Ontario  and  Que¬ 
bec,  but  also  between  different  economic  groups  in 
any  country  and  between  different  countries.  8 

Such  positions  also  raised  larger  questions  about  the  structure  or  pattern 
of  development  in  the  western  interior,  and  one  can  notice  the  increased 
numbers  of  efforts  to  generalize  and  synthesize  an  approach  to  the  devel¬ 
opment,  especially  so  since  the  arrival  of  World  War  II  marked  off  a  new 

69 

period  in  that  history. 

One  can  observe  in  positions  such  as  the  above  not  only  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  laissez-faire  extreme  of  economic  liberalism,  but  also  support 
for  ’scientific*  (rather  than  'ideological*  or  'irrational')  management 
of  capitalism  by  the  state.  However,  there  was  not  a  fundamental  break 
with  economic  liberalism  or  imperialist  ideology  per  se.  And  further, 
there  was  still  a  strong  reactionary  element  deeply  fearful  of  the  threat 
of  any  major  changes  in  the  western  provinces.  For  example,  the  Queen' s 


W.A.  Carrothers,  "The  Barter  Terms  of  Trade  between  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Eastern  Canada",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence,  Vol.  I,  1935>  P*  577 •  See  a  criticism  by  B.K.  Sandwell  and  reply 
by  Carrothers  in  Vol.  II,  1936,  PP*  73-80. 

^%ee,  for  example,  the  submissions  to  the  Rowell-Sirois  Commission, 
and  R.G.  Riddell,  "A  Cycle  in  the  Development  of  the  Canadian  West”,  Can¬ 
adian  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  3,  September  19^,  pp.  268-284. 
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Quarterly  would  print  a  near- ludicrous  attempt  "by  C.S.  Burchill  to  com¬ 
pare  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution  with  the  election  of  Social 

Credit  in  Alberta,  where  ”a  violent,  inexperienced,  irresponsible  minority 

70 

gained  control.” 

During  the  1930s,  the  dominant  academic  approach  to  development 
in  the  west  was  the  staple  theory*  however,  different  treatments  of  the 
staple  theory  itself  were  appearing,  including  a  trend  towards  its  dis- 
association  with  front! erism,  as  were  deeper  questions  reflecting  neg¬ 
atively  on  the  very  nature  of  capitalist  development  per  se.  Understand¬ 
ably,  during  periods  of  capitalist  expansion  and  'prosperity'  on  the 
"frontier”  such  as  during  most  of  the  first  three  decades  of  the  century, 
the  ideology  of  frontierism  and,  broadly,  an  emphasis  on  the  importance 
and  leading  character  of  the  'frontier*  has  a  certain  credibility  among 
wider  sections  of  the  population.  However,  the  Great  Depression  crisis 
of  the  1930s  undermined  this  credibility  by  demonstrating  more  directly 
through  fundamental  decisions  on  markets,  investment,  etc. ,  the  import¬ 
ance  and  controlling  position — and  lack  of  benevolence — not  of  the  'fron¬ 
tier'  but  of  powerful  capitalist  forces,  especially  those  centered  in  the 
industrial-banking  heartland  of  Canada.  Consequently,  by  the  1940s,  one 
can  see  a  growing  interest  in  "metropolitanism”  and  approaches  to  the 
staple  theory  which  emphasized  dependency  and  'regressive'  aspects  of 
staple  trade  rather  than  stimulative  ones.  Any  widespread  interest  in 
the  "romance”  of  the  frontier  had  vanished. 


"°C.S.  Burchill,  "An  Historical  Parallel",  Queen's  Quarterly,  Vol. 

XLIV,  1937,  pp.  520-532. 
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Metropolitanism 

Although  there  was  a  considerable  growth  in  "metropolitanism’'  as  an 
approach  to  economic  development,  metropolitanism  as  a  theory  had  appeared 
earlier,  "by  the  1920s  in  the  United  State  •  The  leading  figure  to  "be  as¬ 
sociated  with  this  approach  has  been  the  Canadian-born  academic,  N.S.B. 
Gras  (  1884  -  19 5^)»  who  was  a  professor  of  Economic  History  at  the  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Minnesota  and  later  of  Business  History  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  Gras's  main  theoretical  ideas  were  outlined  in  his  Introduction 
to  Economic  History  published  in  1922.  He  posited  four  fundamental  phases 
in  development  of  a  metropolitan  economy:  first  phase,  organizing  the 
market;  second  phase,  industrial  development?  third  phase,  development  of 
transportation;  fourth  phase,  development  of  financial  organization.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Gras,  the  requisites  for  a  metropolis  were  primarily  geograph¬ 
ical: 

The  towns  that  developed  into  economic  metropolitan 
communities  had  to  possess  marked  advantages  over 
their  fellows.  Their  situation  had  to  be  healthful, 
not  only  for  a  small  town  population  but  for  a  larger 
group.  The  town  located  on  the  seacoast  or  a  tidal 
river  had  an  advantage  in  that  refuse  would  be  car¬ 
ried  off  twice  daily  by  tides.  Facilities  for  ship¬ 
ping  are,  of  course,  necessary,  and  by  shipping  we 
mean  here  primarily  loading  and  unloading,  for  land 
as  well  as  water  transportation.  Position,  or  loc¬ 
ation,  between  large  groups  of  consumers  and  producers 
is  vital  for  commercial  growth  and  metropolitan  econ¬ 
omy.  .  •  •  One  further  qualification  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  aspiring  town  or  city  must  possess 
a  hinterland,  a  tributary  adjacent  territory,  rich 
in  natural  resources,  occupied  by  a  productive  pop¬ 
ulation  and  accessible  by  means  of  transportation.^1 

Out  of  various  rivalries  (which  can  include  metropolitan  rivalries) ,  a  few 

cities  or  towns  become  "economic  metropolitan  centres  because  of  their 


^N.S.B.  Gras,  An  Introduction  to  Economic  History,  New  York  and 
London:  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1922,  pp.  184-185. 
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commercial  dominance”.  In  elaborating  his  theory,  Gras  distinguished 

between  a  ’’metropolitan  economy”  and  a  "metropolitan  market". 

We  may  think  of  a  large  metropolitan  economy  as  an 
organization  of  people  having  a  large  city  as  nucleus, 
just  as  town  economy  had  a  town  as  its  center.  Or  we 
may  put  it  this  way,  metropolitan  economy  is  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  producers  and  consumers  mutually  depen¬ 
dent  for  goods  and  services,  wherein  their  wants  are 
supplied  by  a  system  of  exchange  concentrated  in  a 
large  city  which  is  the  focus  of  local  trade  and  the 
center  through  which  normal  economic  relations  with 
the  outside  are  established  and  maintained. 

Just  as  villages  remained  when  town  economy 
prevailed,  so  do  towns  remain  when  metropolitan  econ¬ 
omy  ccmes  into  existence.  Towns  remain,  but  in  econ¬ 
omic  subordination  to  the  metropolis.  They  continue 
to  play  a  part,  but  as  tributaries  to  a  larger  center. 

Towns  exist,  but  not  town  economy.  .  .  . 

A  closer  examination  of  these  dependent  towns 
would  show  different  types  performing  different 
functions,  but  all  subordinate.  And  beyond  the 
towns  there  are  more  or  less  scattered  communities 
or  producers  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  such  as 
farmers,  miners,  fishermen,  and  lumbermen. 

The  large  area  of  many  communities,  or  rather 
the  population,  may  be  called  a  "metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket",  and  the  organization  that  sustains  it  "metro¬ 
politan  economy".  It  is  true  that  in  studying  this 
organization  we  are  inclined  to  emphasize  the  great 
metropolitan  center;  but  to  forget  the  large  depend¬ 
ent  district  would  be  fatal  to  a  correct  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  subject.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  somewhat 
incorrect  to  speak  of  the  area  as  dependent  upon  the 
center,  for,  though  that  is  true,  the  center  is  also 
dependent  upon  the  outlying  area  with  its  towns,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  scattered  homesteads.  Interdenendence  of 
the  parts  is  really  key  to  the  situation. 73 

Gras  did  not  provide  a  clear  treatment  of  his  concepts  of  "depend¬ 
ence",  "interdependency",  or  "subordination"  (nor  for  that  matter  did  he 
have  an  explicit  notion  of  "tributary"  or  of  "exploitation").  Despite 
this  weakness,  these  concepts  played  a  central  role  in  his  approach: 


72 

Ibid.,  p.  185. 
73Ibid. ,  pp.  186-87. 
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A  much  more  difficult  task  than  discovering  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  centers,  is  outlining  their  areas.  This 
sometimes  proves  difficult  even  in  the  case  of  pol¬ 
itical  states;  it  is  much  more  so  in  the  case  of 
economic  units.  Often  when  political  boundaries  are 
decided  upon,  they  are  maintained  as  purely  arbit¬ 
rary  marks  of  sovereignty.  Metropolitan  boundaries 
cannot  thus  be  made  hard  and  fast.  They  keep  shift¬ 
ing  with  conditions,  and  the  land  on  the  confines  of 
two  contiguous  areas  is  debatable  territory.  For 
one  purpose  it  may  belong  to  one  metropolis,  for  a 
different  purpose  it  may  belong  to  another.  The 
reality  of  the  dependence  of  the  area  decreases  as 
you  go  out  from  the  metropolis:  that  is  the  essence 
of  the  whole  matter. 74 

In  the  final  point  we  can  note  an  important  convergence  with  frontierism, 
but  with  the  frontier  having  an  axial  rather  than  east-west  configuration. 

The  "metropolitanism"  approach  was  discussed  by  McGill  sociologist, 
Carl  A.  Dawson  ( 1887-1964)  in  An  Introduction  to  Sociology  (which  he  co¬ 
authored  with  W.S.  Gettys)  The  concept  of  a  metropolitan  "centre  of 
dominance"  was  developed  relying  heavily  on  a  crude  socio-biological  ex¬ 
planation  of  dominance  and  subordination  put  forward  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  in  1927  by  R.D.  McKenzie.  McKenzie,  relying  on 
Child’s  Physiological  Foundations  of  Behavior  (1924),  jumped  from  "the 
relation  of  dominance  and  subordination  between  integrated  parts,  cells, 
tissues,  organs"  to  the  generalization  that  "As  the  organism  develops 
from  the  simple  to  the  multicellular  form,  the  integration  of  parts  in¬ 
creases  in  complexity  and  the  relation  of  domination  and  subordination 


74 

Ibid.,  p.  295.  Gras’s  background  and  theories  deserve  further 
study  as  one  of  a  larger  genre  of  (bourgeois)  development  theorists 
which  include  some  contemporary  "dependency"  theorists,  such  as  Tom 
Naylor. 

^C.A.  Dawson  and  W.E.  Gettys,  An  Introduction  to  Sociology,  New 
York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1948  (first  edition,  192&),  PP« 

154-171. 


becomes  more  pronounced  and  localized, " 
that* 


He  then  leaped  to  the  claim 
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*  .  .  social  groups,  whether  animal  or  human,  seem  to 
develop  spatial  pattern  forms  similar  to  those  of  or- 
ganismic  pattern.  That  is,  the  living  units  become 
integrated  in  a  dynamic  relation  of  dominance  and  sub¬ 
ordination,  leaders  and  followers.  This  is  the  pattern 
of  the  pack,  the  herd,  the  flock  of  migrating  birds, 
as  well  as  that  of  all  human  groups.  Sven  social  or¬ 
ganization  in  its  broader  significance  seems  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  fundamental  pattern  forms  of  dominance 
and  subordination  as  are  found  in  biological  organisms. 


Given  "the  relation  of  dominance  and  subordination  as  the  dynamic 
organizing  principle",  McKenzie  tried  to  explain  "how  spatial  integration 
of  human  institutions  takes  place  under  different  conditions  of  communi- 

OO 

cation  and  transportation. "  After  a  passing  look  at  human  primitive 
communities  (which  are  "livest  at  the  periphery  or  part  most  exposed  to 
the  hazards  of  environment"),  the  walled  city,  and  the  modem  nation,  Me-* 
Kenzie  suggested  that  "The  trend  of  social  evolution,  like  that  of  organ- 
ismic  evolution,  is  toward  the  axiate  form  of  spatial  pattern  with  domin- 

79 

ant  center  and  subordinate  integrated  parts."  This  trend  is  impelled, 
in  particular,  by  the  introduction  of  the  railway  and  modem  communica¬ 
tions,  which  creates  centres  of  dominance.  Thus,  in  a  fashion  not  unlike 


^R.M.  McKenzie,  "The  Concept  of  Dominance  and  World-Organization", 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXIII,  1927-28,  p.  28.  McKenzie  also 
wrote  a  book,  The  Metropolitan  Community,  New  York:  Russell  and  Russell, 
1933 1  and  some  of  his  writings  have  been  published  as  On  Human  Ecology; 
Selected  Writings,  edited  by  A.H.  Hawley,  Chicago*  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1968. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  29. 
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Ibid. ,  p.  29. 
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Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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the  later  Innis's  discussion  of  monopoly  and  communication,  McKenzie  argued 
that  ’’Dominance  is  a  function  of  communication”.  And,  imperialist  ex¬ 
pansion  was  explained  simply* 

Ihe  expansion  of  Western  civilization  is  a  result  of 
the  development  of  transportation  and  communication. 

The  region  of  dominance  expands  as  the  agencies  of 
communication  improve. 80 

The  influence  of  frontierism — and  imperialism — is  strongly  evident 
in  McKenzie ' s  approach  j 


The  concept  ’’dominance”  suggests  a  center  and  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  activity,  an  inner  locus  and  an  outer  periphery. 
In  a  world  that  is  not  yet  closed  there  are  areas  that 
are  just  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  great  soc¬ 
iety  pattern  and  areas  that  still  lie  outside  the  sphere 
of  dominance.  The  marginal  regions  that  are  in  process 
of  development  or  reorganization  are  commonly  known  as 


'rontiers.  81 


There  are  three  general  classes  of  frontiers:  the  trade  frontier,  the 
plantation  frontier,  and  the  industrial  frontier.  McKenzie  related  the 
’’industrial  frontier”  to  Canada,  among  other  countries* 


This  is  the  most  recent  development  in  the  expansion 
of  Western  dominance.  It  implies  the  introduction 
of  machine  industry  under  outside  finance  and  manage¬ 
ment  into  the  less  industrialized  parts  of  the  world, 
as  for  instance,  the  recent  invasion  of  European  and 
American  factories  into  China,  India,  Latin  America 
and  Canada. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  modem  frontier,  it 
is  usually  more  intimately  connected  with  its  dis¬ 
tant  centers  of  dominance  than  with  its  local  hinter¬ 


land.  82 


As  if  referring  to  modem  imperialism,  McKenzie  recognized  that  "Modem 
dominance  penetrates  new  parts  of  the  world  in  catastrophic  fashion  .  .  . 
producing  revolutionary  effects  upon  the  space  and  sustenance  relations 
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of  the  indigenous  inhabitants."  However,  there  is  a  biologically 
programmed  inevitability  about  the  process.  Indeed,  one  can  note  how- 

close  McKenzie's  notions  were  to  the  Nazi  thought  of  "lebensraum  ",  an 
ideological  legitimation  of  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and  reactionary 
forms  of  modem  imperialism — fascism.  Furthermore,  the  process  of  expan¬ 
sion — and  struggle — does  not  stop. 

In  the  course  of  time  most  frontiers  grow  up.  They 
pass  from  a  pioneer  to  a  settled  condition,  and  in 
turn  become  new  centers  of  dominance  creating  other 
frontiers.  .  .  . 

The  world's  centers  of  gravity  are  always  in 
process  of  change.  Old  centers  lose  their  relative 
importance  as  new  factors  enter  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium.  Some  of  these  factors  are  temporary 
and  accidental;  others  are  associated  with  permanent 
trends.  The  world  is  gradually  becoming  a  closed 
area.  The  pioneer  conditions  which  gave  unity  to 
the  British  Empire  are  rapidly  passing.  New  centers 
of  dominance  are  arising  and  producing  new  combin¬ 
ations  of  regional  interdependence  which  are  often 
quitegjjt  variance  with  the  existing  political  struc¬ 
ture. 

Geographical  determinism  was,  of  course,  closely  related  if  not  a 
sub-class  of  biological  determinism,  and  was  directly  evident  in  much  of 
C.Ar  Dawson's  other  work.  In  the  same  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  in  which  McKenzie  outlined  his  biological  determinism,  Dawson 
argued  that  there  were  four  "physiographic  regions"  in  Canada:  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Area,  the  Mari times,  the  Western  Plains,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  (or 
Cordilleran  Mountain)  Region.  With  respect  to  the  Western  Plains,  Dawson 
noted  that  "There  is  only  an  artificial  political  barrier  separating  these 
Canadian  plains  from  a  similar  physiographic  region  in  the  United 
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States.”-  Dawson  also  argued  that  the  four  major  areas  of  land  settle¬ 
ment  ’’are  singularly  separated  from  each  other  by  topography  and  by  close- 

86 

ly  related  cultural  factors  which  make  social  distances  great”,  although 

at  no  point  did  he  define  the  concept  of  "social  distances".  This  at 

least  partly  explained  the  "system  of  centralized  decentralization": 

The  outer  areas  are  not  well  accommodated  to  the 
prestige  and  power  of  the  central  area.  Perhaps 
the  makers  of  Confederation  foresaw  these  facts 
when  they  attempted  to  put  under  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  twice  as  many  items  as  were  retained  by 
the  provincial  governments. -87 

The  strong  insistence  on  frontierism  and  geographical  factors  in 

88 

development  was  also  present  in  his  writings-  on  pioneer  settlement.  In 
his  major  study  of  Peace  River  pioneer  settlement,  for  example,  one  can 
see  not  only  the  frontierist  emphasis,  but  the  theme  of  the  organic  trend 
towards  a  dominant  centre.  Dawson  suggested  there  was  a  "life  cycle  of 
the  pioneer  region"  consisting  of  four  major  stages:  "(l)  the  outpost 
settlements;  (2)  the  isolated  agricultural  settlements;  (3)  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  settlements;  (4)  the  period  of  centralization  and 

89 

regional  autonomy,"  In  the  fourth  stage,  competition  among  centers 
leads  to  one  centre  achieving  dominance,  as  a  result  of  "advantageous  pos¬ 
ition  or  resources." 
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This  larger  centre,  together  with  the  smaller  sub¬ 
sidiary  centres,  form  a  single  constellation.  It  is 
"by  means  of  its  dominant  centre  that  a  region  achieves 
self-consciousness  and  its  interests  in  relation  to 
other  regions  become  clearly  defined.  Such  marked 
centralization  is  one  indication  that  a  newly  settled 
area  has  reached  maturity. 

...  The  new  region  does  not  cease  abruptly  to 
draw  leadership  patterns,  patterns  of  social  organiz¬ 
ation,  and  financial  aid  from  older  regions.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  come  to  the  place  where,  predominantly, 
it  lives  on  its  own  social  and  economic  capital.  Under 
their  own  leadership,  the  people  of  this  new  region  mod¬ 
ify  inherited  social  forms  and  their  own  indigenous 
practices  to  suit  these  new  days  of  regional  autonomy. 

The  dominant  centres  are  the  theatres  of  the  greatest 
activity  in  this  respect,  and  in  such  centres  the  com¬ 
plex  integration  of  their  organized  life  reaches  its 
zenith. 90 

Here  again  one  can  see  the  frontierist  theme  merged  with  a  form  of  metro- 
politanism. 

The  work  of  A.R.M.  Lower  (b.  1889),  whose  early  studies  concentrated 

91 

on  the  timber  staple,  reflected  the  influence  of  both  "frontierism"  and 

"metropolitanism" .  In  1929,  he  criticized  the  "drum  and  trumpet"  school 

of  history  and,  in  an  article  filled  with  chauvinist  and  racist  assumptions, 

went  on  to  propound  in  frontierist  fashion  that: 

Both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  democracy  has 
been  a  condition  not  a  theory.  It  has  been  the 
spontaneous  product  of  the  frontier  and  the  forest. 

In  both  countries  it  has  had  to  battle  to  fight  with 
the  representatives  of  an  older  order  of  things. 92 

A  more  developed  version  of  the  approach  was  elaborated  in  the  succeeding 
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year  when  Lower  argued  that  "The  history  of  a  country  seems  to  consist  in 
a  complex  of  social  loyalties  and  individual  interests  projected  against 
a  background  of  environment. "  Emphasizing  a  characteristic  geographical 
determinism,  Lower  continued  a  frontierist  explanation  of  democracy  to  con¬ 
clude:  "In  other  words,  society  in  a  new  country  is  almost  necessarily 

equalitarian  and  democratic,  and  therefore  sooner  or  later  politics  must 

94 

become  so." 

By  the  late  1930s,  the  metropolitan-hinterland  struggle  concept 
was  becoming  stronger  in  the  work  of  Lower  and  several  other  Liberal 
writers,  most  notably  Frank  Underhill  (1889-1971).  Underhill  drew  histor¬ 
ical  parallels  between  the  frontier  protests  of  the  prairies  and  pointed 
to  certain  of  their  economic  roots.  Writing  in  1927,  he  had  commented: 

.  .  •  one  is  constantly  being  struck  ...  by  the 
many  points  of  similarity  between  the  Clear  Grit 
movement  amongst  the  farmers  of  Upper  Canada  and 
the  Progressive  movement  among  the  prairie  farmers 
today.  Both  are  protests  against  much  the  same 
factors  in  Canadian  life  .  .  .  The  essence  of  the 
struggle  which  produced  the  political  deadlock  of 
the  1860s  was  not  that  it  was  primarily  a  fight 
of  Protestant  against  Catholic  or  of  English  against 
French,  though  these  elements  entered  into  it  and 
embittered  it.  It  was  primarily  a  struggle  of  West 
against  East;  the  then  West  being,  like  the  modem 
West,  in  its  social  structure  largely  agricultural 
and  in  its  geographical  position  a  long  way  from 
its  markets;  and  the  East,  then  as  now,  being  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  transportation,  banking  and  manufac¬ 
turing  interest  which  centred  in  Montreal. 95 

In  fact,  Eastern  expansion  into  the  West,  which  Underhill  compared  to  "The 
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Great  Barbecue”  in  American  history,  had  a  profound  effect  on  power  re¬ 
lations  in  Canada*  "Of  course,  the  great  force,  by  far  the  most  import¬ 
ant  force,  weakening  liberal  and  democratic  tendencies  in  Canada  after 
1867  was  the  rush  to  exploit  the  resources  of  a  rich  half- con  tinent. 

One  of  Underhill’s  most  developed  statements  appeared  in  1935. 

Here  there  is  a  form  of  critical  treatment  of  capitalist  development  again 

using  aspects  of  both  frontierism  and  metropolitanisra* 

Dominion  and  provinces  are  not’  entities  existing 
per  se.  The  root  conflicts  which  divide  our  ten 
million  people  are  not  between  national  and  provin¬ 
cial  governments,  or  between  central  provinces  and 
outlying  provinces.  They  are  conflicts  between 
various  economic  interest  groups  all  of  whom  strive 
with  varying  success  to  use  the  political  machinery 
of  federal  and  provincial  governments  to  assist 
them  in  achieving  their  purposes,  i.e.,  in  staking 
out  for  themselves  vested  claims  to  a  special  share 
of  the  collective  income.  •  .  . 

The  essential  work  of  the  Fathers  of  Confed¬ 
eration  was  to  weld  the  scattered  British  possessions 
in  North  America  into  a  unity  within  which  Canadian 
capitalism  could  expand  and  consolidate  its  power, 
to  provide  for  the  capitalist  entrepreneurs  of  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Toronto  a  half- continent  in  which  they 
could  realize  their  dreams  and  ambitions.  »  •  •  what 
Macdonald  and  his  associates  accomplished  in  the 
1860s  in  the  northern  half  of  this  continent  was 
an  exact  parallel  to  what  Lincoln  and  Co.  were  ac¬ 
complishing  at  the  same  time  in  the  southern 
half .  ... 

Since  the  1860s  the  two  economic  empires  have 
gone  through  a  rapid  expansion.  The  frontiers  of 
settlement  and  exploitation  have  been  steadily  push¬ 
ed  back  to  the  ultimate  territorial  limits  of  each 
empire.  More  important,  there  has  gone  on  simult¬ 
aneously  a  steady  process  of  economic  integration, 
a  concentration  of  control  at  the  centre.  And  this 
process  of  concentration  has  been  accompanied  in¬ 
evitably  by  a  distribution  of  income  in  which  an 
increasingly  larger  share  has  been  apportioned  to 
the  small  group  who  sit  with  their  hands  upon  the 
levers  of  power  in  the  great  metropolitan  centres. 

Ibis  point  as  to  the  increasing  concentration  of 
economic  power  which  characterizes  all  modem 
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capitalist  systems  does  not  need  to  be  laboured  here. 

•  •  • 

It  is  true  that  class  divisions  in  Canada,  as  in 
the  United  States,  are  still  only  in  process  of  emerg¬ 
ing  out  of  the  sectional  geographic  divisions  which 
resulted  from  our  spreading  out  over  an  empty  contin¬ 
ent.  Because  we  are  just  passing  out  of  this  pioneer 
stage  in  the  exploitation  of  our  natural  resources, 
our  society  is  still  more  fluid  than  that  of  Europe, 
our  population  is  still  more  mobile,  opportunities 
for  individual  advancement  are  more  abundant;  and  so 
the  evolution  of  North  American  capitalism  has  not 
yet  produced  the  comparatively  clear-cut  class  strati¬ 
fication  which  characterizes  older  economies.  The 
two  Turner  principles  of  interpretation — the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  frontier  and  the  significance  of  sections 
in  American  history — are  still  valid  and  still  yield 
fruitful  results  in  increasing  our  understanding  of 
the  past  of  this  continent.  But  the  frontier  has  now 
almost  disappeared,  and  the  ever  increasing  concen¬ 
tration  of  capitalist  control  is  levelling  down  the 
vertical  divisions  between  sections.  Eventually  cap¬ 
italism  in  America  produces  the  same  social  pattern 
as  in  Europe • 97 

This  lengthy  passage  is  one  of  the  clearest  statements  available  of  the 
left  liberal  and  social  democratic  traditions  in  the  treatment  of  Prairie 
development.  It  also  shows  the  frontierism-metropolitanism  transition 
or  ^dialectic? .  As  will  be  discussed  later,  its  key  flaws  lie  in  its 
crude  view  of  a  rather  homogeneous  population  in  the  Prairies,  thus 
ignoring  not  only  the  Native  Peoples,  but  the  sectoral  and  class  divi¬ 
sions  among  the  settler  population.  Similarly,  sectoral  and  class 
divisions  in  central  Canada  are  also  downplayed. 

A  transition  was  also  occurring  in  the  approach  of  Lower.  In  1939 

he  produced  an  article,  "Geographical  Determinants  in  Canadian  History" 

in  which  the  frontierism  remained  undiminished  and  crude* 

Canada  must  •  .  .  also  be  a  country  with  a  frontier 
— it  must  always  look  out  on  an  unconquered  stretch 
of  Mother  Nature. 
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That  may  be  for  better  or  for  worse.  Nature 
fights  the  Canadian’s  every  attempt  to  create  for 
himself  a  national  house,  but  she  challenges  his 
manhood.  This  window  on  the  north  will  always  let 
in  fresh  air.  HThe  North” — in  Canada  the  words  are 
already  charged  with  the  mystery  and  magnetism  that 
"The  West"  once  held  for  the  United  States — may  keep 
her  people  fresh  and  young  and  adaptive  long  after 
their  frontier  of  settlement  has  closed. 98 

However,  after  a  discussion  of  the  fur  trade,  he  shifted  to  a  "metropol¬ 
itan  dominance-hinterland"  concept.  For  example* 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Dominion  has  no  economic 
unity,  that  it  is  purely  a  political  creation  and 
that  if  national  forces  were  allowed  to  work,  trade 
would  be  in  the  general  direction  of  north  and 
south,  not  east  and  west.  .  .  .  jBu.Tj  is  there  not 
in  Canada  considerable  coincidence  between  the 
geographical  axis  and  the  historical  axis?  The 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  strike  westward  like  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  the  continent.  It  is 
along  this  east-west  geographical  axis  that  settle¬ 
ment  has  proceeded, and  to  the  head  of  the  lakes, 
now  as  in  fur- trading  days,  the  products  of  the 
interior  drain  down*  then  they  descend  the  lakes 
and  cross  the  ocean.  That  gives  a  geographical 
backbone  to  Canada.  Canada  geographically  and  his¬ 
torically  is  the  hinterland  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
sea-gate. '' 

In  his  19^3  Presidential  address  to  the  Canadian  Historical  Assoc¬ 
iation,  Lower  treated  indirectly  the  "spirit  of  capitalism"  as  discussed 
in  R.H.  Tawney  and  then  argued* 

Nowhere  was  the  acquisitive  ethic  more  at  home  than 
in  the  New  World.  There  the  field  was  open  and 
nature  Invited  exploitation.  Hence  the  strong 
link  between  it,  the  Scotch  or  New  Englanders,  the 
staple  trade,  and  the  characteristic  expression 
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of  the  staple  trade,  the  metropolitan-hinterland 
relationship. 100 

This  expression  of  the  basis  of  "metropolitanism"  was  described  in  larger 
terms  in  Lower's  major  history  of  Canada,  Colony  to  Nation.  Here  he  main¬ 
tained,  in  his  most  famous  frontierist  sentence,  "North  American  democracy 
was  forest-born",  and  also  elaborated  his  most  developed  treatment  of 
"metropolitanism",  in  this  case  relating  to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries* 

In  this  vast  edifice  of  metropolitanism,  far  wider 
than  the  British  Empire,  the  British  North  American 
colonies  were  fully  caught  up.  To  disregard  for 
the  moment  their  political  and  cultural  experience, 
nothing  about  their  commercial  development  can  be 
understood  if  it  is  not  realized  that  trade  and 
development,  the  utilization  of  natural  products, 
the  organization  and  connections  of  commercial  houses 
— the  whole  process  here  termed  exploitation — were 
only  small  parts  of  the  machine  operating  from  and 
for  Great  Britain.  Ihe  job  of  the  men-on-the  spot 
who  worked  the  local  phases  of  the  system  was  to 
transmute  the  natural  wealth  of  the  locality  into 
figures  in  a  London  bank  account.  The  methods  used 
might  be  wasteful,  the  natural  product  in  question 
might  be  exhausted,  the  inhabitants  used  up,  exploit¬ 
ed,  or  enslaved,  the  country  might  at  last  be  squeezed 
dry  and  thrown  aside  like  a  sucked  orange,  but  "the 
business"  had  to  go  on. 

Metropolitanism,  if  it  were  to  go  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  would  sooner  or  later  drain  down  all  sig¬ 
nificant  life  of  the  world  into  one  centre  (as  Rome 
did  in  the  ancient  world).  Since  the  metropolis  as  a 
rule  has  had  its  choice  of  supply  areas  and  since  sup¬ 
ply  areas  have  depended  on  one  or  two  staple  products 
and  on  the  metropolitan  market,  the  only  defenses  they 
have  been  able  to  oppose  have  been  political  in  nature. 

If  the  area  of  exploitation  were  an  old  civilized  coun¬ 
try,  it  might  fight  and  try  to  throw  out  the  intruders, 
as  China  did.  Or  it  might  be  conquered,  as  India  was. 

Or,  if  it  were  a  settlement  colony  like  Canada,  it 
might  attempt  by  petition,  representation,  or  agitation 
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to  turn  the  edges  of  the  exploiters*  blades  so  as  to 
secure  something  for  itself  of  its  own  natural  wealth. 

•  •  •  Fiercely  competing  metropolitan  centres  all  over 
the  world  give  us  our  own  troubled  times.  When  the 
exploited  country  obtains  some  measure  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  it  immediately  makes  efforts  to  prevent  metro- 
politanism  from  sucking  it  dry.  If  such  efforts  become 
immoderate,  they  may  go  to  the  whole  programme  of  an¬ 
archy,  with  its  Sinn  Fein  accompaniments  in  small 
countries  and  its  Nazi  philosophies  in  large.  The 
struggle  for  self-government  is  the  initial  political 
phase  (not  necessarily)  carried  to  insane  lengths  in 
the  conflict  between  exploitation  and  settlement, 
metropolitanism  and  localism. 102 

The  notion  "area  of  exploitation"  deserves  note  here  since  it  plays  a 
central  role  in  "dependency"  theories,  although  often  with  imprecise  de¬ 
finition  and  a  different  terminology.  Also,  at  a  more  general  level, 
one  can  again  observe  the  shifting  but  closely  related  character  of 
frontierism,  the  staple  theory,  and  metropolitanism. 

Lower's  approach  reflected  the  growing  influence  of  the  "Laurentian 
School"  of  Canadian  history,  most  prominent  among  whom  were  Harold  Innis 
and  Donald  Creighton  (b.  1902).  Creighton's  main  work  focused  on  the 
developing  Anglophone  capitalist  class  in  key  St.  Lawrence  centres,  par¬ 
ticularly  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  the  impact  of  their  "commercial  em- 

103 

pire  of  the  St.  Lawrence"  on  the  formation  of  Canada.  v  Harold  Innis' s 
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land  (1865)  and  then  of  Canada.  (See  "Macdonald,  Confederation,  and  the 
West",  in  D.G.  Creighton,  Towards  the  Discovery  of  Canada,  pp.  233-237. 
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studies  of  the  C.P.R.  and  the  fur  trade  are  the  basis  of  much  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  Laurentian  thesis,  including  Creighton's  own  nationalism. 

Despite  his  attention  to  the  role  of  the  C.P.R.  and  the  fur  trade  and 
their  relation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  drainage  basin,  Innis's  approach  was 
much  broader  them  an  at  least  narrowly  interpreted  "Laurentian  thesis"  or 
metropolitanism.  As  early  as  1929  Innis  had  criticisms  of  both  frontier- 
ism  and  metropolitanism i 

Work  done  in  the  United  States  has  also  had  a  strong 
influence  on  Canadian  economic  history  and  historians 
have  been  insistent  on  the  possibilities  of  Professor 
Turner's  frontier  school.  But  Canada  had  no  gradual 
development  by  which  the  frontier  could  exercise  any 
continued  and  pervasive  influence  and  the  limitations 
of  the  frontier  school  are  numerous.  Professor  Gras's 
work  on  the  metropolitan  economy  has  also  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  considerable  attention,  but  Canada  has  estab¬ 
lished  metropolitan  areas  only  with  the  greatest  of  dif- 
ficultury  and  in  the  face  of  geographic  handicaps,  and 
city  growth  in  Canada  has  been  the  result  of  factors 
different  from  those  characterizing  the  United  States. 

•  •  .  These  schools  are  based  on  the  development  of 
English  and  American  industrialism  and  commercialism  and 
the  strong  sweep  of  the  westward  movement  in  the  United 
States. iO? 

At  the  same  time,  he  also  quickly  wrote  off  the  seminal  work  of  Gustavus 
Myers  which,  Innis  suggested,  "treated  Canadian  history  as  a  predatory  cul¬ 
ture".10^  Finally,  Mackintosh's  staple  approach  was  seen  as  inadequate 
because  it  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  wheat  staple,  thus  the  theory 
"only  relates  to  the  later  stages  of  Canadian  development  and  does  not  pre- 


10^See,  for  example,  D.G.  Creighton,  Towards  the  Discovery  of  Canada, 
pp.  8-10. 

10^H.A.  Innis,  "Ihe  Iteaching  of  Economic  History  in  Canada",  in  Mary 
Q,  Innis  (ed.),  Essays  in  Canadian  Economic  History,  pp.  11-12. 

10^Ibid.,  p.  12.  It  appears  Innis's  views  shifted  somewhat  during  the 

Great  Depression.  In  1935  he  wrote  t  "Intensive  work  in  Canadian  history 
has  been  concerned  primarily  with  constitutional  developments,  and  important 
outposts  have  been  pushed  into  finance  and  money,  notably  by  Dr.  Adam  Shortt 
and  Professor  R.G.  Trotter,  and  commercial  credit  by  Professor  D.G.  Creigh¬ 
ton.  Gustavus  Myers,  A  History  of  Canadian  Wealth,  has  made  suggestive  con¬ 
tributions  along  the  same  lines".  (Mary  Q.  Innis,  An  Economic  History  of 

Canada,  preface  by  H.  A.  Innis,  p.  v.) 
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tend  to  cover  the  development  of  Canada  as  a  whole. 


„10? 


Two  Staple  *  Traditions* 


Although  both  Mackintosh  and  Innis  have  been  credited  with  developing 
the  staple  theory  in  Canada,  the  early  differences  in  approach  between  them 
grew  substantially  over  the  years.  Mackintosh  maintained  an  approach  to  the 
staple  theory  which  was  much  closer  to  the  "neoclassical"  tradition,  or  the 
"price  theorists",  as  Innis  characterized  them.  In  his  most  explicit  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  prairie  economy,  Mackintosh  argued  that  the  path  of  staple 
development,  in  effect,  single  crop  dependence,  was  necessary  to  achieve 
real  economic  progress  and  prosperity.  The  traditional  neoclassical  cate¬ 
gories  were  increasingly  apparent,  but  monopoly  was  not  considered  as  a 
problem,  nor  did  any  concept  of  "exploitation"  appear* 

Just  before  the  turn  of  the  century  a  coincidence  of 
these  favourable  circumstances  the  {development  of  a 
railway,  a  variety  of  early  maturing  wheat,  and  dry- 
farming  practices}  with  world-wide  economic  expansion 
formed  a  favourable  conjuncture  out  of  which  the  great 
western,  and  indeed  national,  expansion  swiftly  emerged. 

With  the  emergence  of  an  export  staple  there  was 
set  up  that  familiar  circular  flow  which  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  pioneer  economy, — merchandise  exports, 
capital  imports,  merchandise  import  balances,  a  high 
rate  of  investment,  full  employment  in  spite  of  heavy 
immigration,  profit  inflation,  and  rising  property 
values.  As  this  process  of  development  goes  on  the 
pioneer  economy  faces  periodic  tests.  Gan  exports 
carry  the  growing  capital  charges?  Gan  they  furnish 
the  funds  for  the  necessary  imports?  As  long  as  the 
capital  imports  are  maintained,  a  prosperity,  real  or 
fictitious  is  apparent.  ...  Only  by  this  means  can 
the  pioneer  community  pass  from  pseudo-prosperity  of 
the  settlement  boom  to  the  genuine  prosperity  of  a 
fully  functioning  economy. 1*8 


10?Ibid.,  p.  12. 

108W.A.  Mackintosh,  "Some  Aspects  of  a  Pioneer  Economy",  Canadian  ^ 
Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  November  1936, 
p.  460. 
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Mackintosh,  who  was  also  becoming  associated  with  Liberal  government  pol¬ 
icy  making,  reflected  a  strong  commitment  to  the  capitalist  market  system, 
even  during  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression*  The  study  of  pioneer 
settlement  showed  that  what  was  needed  was  "scientific"  inquiry  and  "the 
development  of  economic  and  social  planning". 

In  his  report  to  the  Rowell/Sirois  Commission  (1937),  Mackintosh 
claimed  that  in  Canada,  "For  a  time  the  economy  had  approached  a  simple 

unity  with  wheat  as  the  dominant  and  highly  specialized  export,  and  sub- 

110 

ordinate  exports  fairly  evenly  distributed  over  the  several  regions."  • 
After  the  First  World  War  period,  he  argued^  that  unity  had  been  broken  by 
the  rise  of  new  exports  (newsprint,  gold,  base  metals,  B.C.  lumber). 

This  heightened  centrifugal  forces  in  the  economy  since,  "Regions  hither¬ 
to  having  a  high  degree  of  dependence  on  the  prairie  market  [such  as  B.CTJ 

developed  major  export  markets  and  specialized  export  areas  of  their 
111 

own."  With  a  greater  number  of  regionally-based  specialized  exports 

the  economy  was  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  decisions  external  to 

Canada.  Mackintosh  suggested  this  would  probably  lead  to  variability  in 

export  income,  a  less  rapid  rate  of  growth,  and  "heavy  national  overhead 
112 

costs."  However,  Mackintosh  appeared  to  accept  the  basic  developmental 


'W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Prairie  Settlement *  The  Geographical  Setting, 
pp.  xiv  -  xv.  As  Mackintosh  commented*  "So  much  human  welfare  is  at 
stake,  so  much  government  expenditure  is  involved,  so  much  private  capital 
is  risked  in  the  settlement  of  a  new  area,  that  here  if  anywhere  is  a  case 
for  social  planning."  (p.  xiv.) 

no  .  - . 

W.A.  Mackintosh,  The  Economic  Background  of  Dominion-Provincial 
Relations,  Appendix  III  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Dominion- 
Provincial  Relations,  Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1969  (first  pub- 
lished,  1939) ,  p.  179. 

111  Ibid.,  p.  179. 

112  Ibid.,  pp.  180-183. 
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trends  and  cyclical  fluctuations  resulting  from  the  market  mechanism, 
concluding  only  that  more  inter-regional  and  inter-government  transfer 
payments  would  he  needed: 

The  fortunes  of  the  different  regions  are  likely  to 
differ  and  unless  there  is  a  decline  in  the  scope 
of  governmental  functions  where  there  has  hitherto 
been  a  continuous  increase,  there  will  he  required 
at  times  substantial  transfers  of  income  between 
regions  through  the  medium  of  government  finance. 

.  .  .  Such  transfers  have  been  required  in  the  past 
and  similar,  if  less  severe,  conditions  are  likely 
to  recur. 113 

Innis*  s  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  had  marked  differences  with 
that  of  Mackintosh.  Innis,  as  we  will  see,  was  a  critic  of  the  "price 
theorists"  and  sought  a  perspective  on  economic  development  far  broader 
than  the  market  mechanism.  While  Mackintosh  avoided  the  the  issues  of 
imperialism,  metropolitanism,  monopoly,  dependency  or  other  potentially 
critical  categories  of  analysis,  there  was  a  real,  if  sometimes  cryptic, 
place  in  Innis' s  work  for  these  "institutional"  issues.  In  his  study  of 
the  fur  trade,  published  in  1930,  Innis  argued  that  "The  importance  of 
metropolitan  centres  in  which  luxury  goods  were  in  most  demand  was  cru¬ 
cial  to  the  development  of  colonial  North  America"  and,  thus,  "The  econ¬ 
omic  history  of  Canada  has  been  dominated  by  the  discrepency  between  the 

114 

centre  and  the  margin  of  western  civilization. " 

Innis' s  workrevealed  a  much  deeper  awareness  of  political  economic 
pressures  and  forces.  During  the  Great  Depression  and  subsequent  years, 
Innis  spoke  with  a  far  greater  critical  force  than  did  Mackintosh.  For 


11 Ibid. ,  p.  182. 

A.  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade  in  Canada:  An  Introduction  to  Canadian 
Economic  History,  Toronto :  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1973  (first  edi¬ 
tion,  1930),  pp.  384,385. 
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example,  in  reviewing  a  book  by  W.H.  Moore,  Innis  attacked  the  prolific 
laissez-faire  publicist  for  his  outmoded  economic  liberalism.  Although 
the  review  was  marred  by  a  certain  elitist  view  of  "the  public",  one  can 
sense  a  much  different  approach  to  the  prairie  economy  than  that  espoused 
by  Mackintosh* 

An  important  phase  of  the  Canadian  problem  is  the 
marked  decline  in  standards  of  living  of  the  wheat 
growers  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  of  producers 
for  export  in  other  areas  such  as  the  Maritime 
Provinces*  a  country  cannot  endure  half  slave  and 
half  free.  Mr.  Moore  has  thrown  no  light  on  the 
causes  of  the  problem,  nor  has  he  given  any  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  as  to  how  the  problem  can  be  at¬ 
tacked.  He  fails  to  realize  that  economic  liber¬ 
alism  and  political  liberalism  flourished  in  a  period 
of  economic  expansion  incidental  to  the  opening  of 
new  land.  The  task  of  determining  what  pressure 
an  increasingly  rigid  structure  has  on  exposed  in¬ 
dustries,  particularly  wheat  production,  presents 
a  challenge  to  Canadian  economists  which  can  only 
be  met  by  a  most  determined  and  persistent  attack 
calling  for  all  the  skill  which  they  can  command.  H5 

Innis' s  approach  also  revealed  a  deeper  nationalism  and  concern  with 

the  economic  integrity  and  unity  of  the  country.  His  1930  book  on  the 

fur  trade,  which  offered  a  fundamental  criticism  of  continental! st  inter- 

116 

pretations  of  Canadian  historyf  formed  the  basis  of  his  position,  and 
also  seriously  recognized  the  role  of  Native  Peoples  in  Canadian  develop¬ 
ment,  unlike  most  frontierists. 

The  North  West  Company  and  its  successor  the  Hudson's 


“4.  A.  Innis,  "Economics  for  Demos  ",  University  of  Toronto 
Quarterly,  Vol.  HI,  No.  "  3*  1933-^r  P«  393* 

1 1 6 

For  a  brief  juxtaposition  of  the  contlnentalist  view  of  Goldwin 
Smith  in  his  book  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question  (l89l),  with  that  of 
Innis,  see  J.H.S.  Reid,  K.  McNaught,  H.S.  Crowe  (eds.),  A  Source  Book 
of  Canadian  History*  Selected  Documents  and  Personal  Papers,  Toronto* 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  19 59>  PP*  290-29^« 
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Bay  Company  established  a  centralized  organiza¬ 
tion  which  covered  the  northern  half  of  North 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  organization  was  recognized  in 
boundary  disputes,  and  it  played  a  large  role  in 
the  numerous  negotiations  responsible  for  the 
location  of  the  present  boundaries.  It  is  no 
mere  accident  that  the  present  Dominion  coincides 
roughly  with  the  fur- trading  areas  of  northern 
North  America.  The  bases  of  supplies  for  the 
trade  in  Quebec,  in  western  Ontario,  and  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  represent  the  agricultural,  areas  of 
the  present  Dominion.  The  Northwest  Company  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  present  confederation. 117 

By  the  late  1930s,  Innis  was  recognizing  the  expanding  role  of  U.3. 
imperialism  in  Canada.  Innis  argued  that  the  "new  capitalism",  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  "commercialism"  was  "essential  to  the  completion  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  transportation  by  railway  and  canoe"  and  left  its  mark  in  "the 


creationof  the  new  provinces  in  the  prairie  regions  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast.'^^  However,  the  end  of  the  period  of  expansion  based  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  trade  with  Great  Britain  led  to  the  "decline  of  the  St. 


Lawrence  as  a  factor  contributing  to  the  centralization  Of  the  Dominion 

|which|  has  been  accompanied  by  the  increasing  importance  of  regionalism 

119 

evident  in  the  growth  of  the  powers  of  the  provinces.  7  This  in  turn 

has  led  to  an  increasing  "north-south  pull": 

The  extension  of  the  American  empire,  the  decline 
of  its  natural  resources,  and  the  emergence  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas,  supported  capitalist  expansion 
in  Canada  and  reinforced  the  trend  of  regionalism. 

The  pull  to  the  north  and  south  has  tended  to  become 


^^H.  A.  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade  in  Canada,  p.  392. 

1  1  Q 

H. A.  Innis,  "Significant  Factors  in  Canadian  Economic  Development", 
in  M.Q.  Innis  (ed.),  Essays  in  Canadian  Economic  History,  p.  207.  Note 
also  Innis* s  treatment  of  western  railway  expansion  in  relation  to  the 
spread  of  "machine  industry"  or  "industrialism". -  ("Capitalism  and  the 
Staples"|  The  Fur  Trade,  pp.  396-^*02.) 

119 

7Ibid. ,  p.  209. 
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stronger  in  contrast  with  the  pull  east  and  west.  The 
British  North  America  Act  and  later  decisions  of  the 
Privy  Council  have  strengthened  the  control  of  the 
provinces  over  natural  resources  such  as  minerals, 
hydro-electric  power,  and  pulpwood  on  drown  lands,  re¬ 
sources  which  have  provided  the  basis  for  trade  with 
the  United  States  and  for  investment  of  American  cap¬ 
ital.1^ 

Also,  while  he  had  earlier  criticized  Gras's  treatment  of  "metro- 

politanism",  Innis  did  not  reject  metropolitan! sm  per  se.  In  a  19* *K) 

article,  for  instance,  he  argued  thati  "The  pattern  of  metropolitan 

growth  in  the  United  States,  outlined  by  Professor  N. S.B.  Gras,  needs 

121 

substantial  modification  in  Canada. "  The  key  modification  appeared  to 

be  a  deeper  recognition  of  the  staple  dependency  of  the  Canadian  situation* 

A  metropolitan  area  which  begins  as  a  trading  centre, 
becomes  a  centre  of  transport  routes,  and  then  dev¬ 
elops  as  an  industrial  and  finally  a  financial  centre 
in  the  normal  character  of  its  growth,  will  be  affected 
in  Canada  by  the  varying  demands  of  Europe  for  staple 
products  from  definite  regions  over  varying  periods  of 
time  and  under  varying  conditions  of  production.  Ihe 
demands  of  the  Canadian  economy  on  the  marketing 
structure  fluctuate  widely  from  conditions  of  very 
onerous  character  to  conditions  of  an  extremely  favour¬ 
able  character.  Flexibility  becomes  extremely  import- 
and  and  specialization  is  more  limited. 122 


More  War  and  Crisis 

During  the  1940s,  Innis' s  concern  with  the  growing  threat  of  U.S. 
imperialism  accelerated  far  beyond  that  of  Mackintosh  and  most  other 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  209 

*21H.A.  Innis,  "The  Changing  Structure  of  the  Canadian  Market",  in 
M.Q,  Innis  (ed.),  Essays  in  Canadian  Economic  History,  p.  289. 

122 

Ibid.,  pp.  289-290. 
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Canadian  academic  economists*  In  1941,  he  warned  against  the  dangers  of 
"national  finance  capitalism"  and  noted  thai^  for  several  reasons,  includ¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  "Colonies  have  become  important  as  a  means  of  expendi¬ 
ture  to  support  policies  of  full  employment  and  not  a  direct  means  to 
wealth" , 

Canada  in  her  own  interests  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  United  States  should  he  constantly  alert  to  the 
implications  of  American  policy.  In  a  world  in 
which  nations  and  particularly  the  United  States 
concentrate  on  their  own  problems  and  the  use  of  the 
new  machinery  of  the  modern  state,  Canada  is  in  a 
very  dangerous  position. 123 

In  one  of  his  outstanding  essays,  first  drafted  in  1948  during  the 

eruption  of  the  Cold  War,  Innis  argued  in  blunt  terms  that  "American 

imperialism  has  replaced  and  exploited  British  imperialism. " ^  He  sharply 

criticized  the  growth  of  regionalism  and  of  political  parties  who  "have 

become  bankrupt  in  regionalism"* 

A  division  has  emerged  between  the  attitude  of  pro¬ 
vinces  which  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  natural  resources  in  which  the 
American  market  is  interested  and  that  of  provinces 
more  largely  dependent  on  European  markets.  This 
division  has  been  capitalized  on  by  the  politicians 
of  the  respective  provinces  and  by  those  of  the 
federal  government.  American  branch  factories,  ex¬ 
ploiting  nationalism  and  imperialism  in  Canada,  were 
in  part  responsible  for  agitation  in  regions  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  central  area  and  for  regional  con¬ 
troversies  .  ^-5 

It  is  this  same  article  in  which  Innis  described  the  "vast  realignment 
of  the  Canadian  system"  tied  with  the  change  from  British  to  American 


■^H.  A.  Innis,  "Recent  Developments  in  the  Canadian  Economy",  in  M. 
Q,  Innis  (ed. ),  Essays  in  Canadian  Economic  History,  p.  306. 

^  H. A.  Innis,  "Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada", 

MjQ,.  Innis  (ed. ),  Essays  in  Canadian  Economic  History,  p.  395* 

125Ibid.,  p.  3 96. 
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imperialism  and  concluded,  in  one  of  his  most  famous  statements,  that 
'•Canada  moved  from  colony  to  nation  to  colony".  Although  the  article 
was  again  marred  by  Innis* s  bourgeois  elitism,  Innis  was  aware  of  some 
of  the  class  character  of  the  continental! st  'cooperation*  between  Canada 
and  the  U.S. i 


The  ease  with  which  such  co-operation  is  carried  out 
is  explained  in  part  by  the  opposition  to  socialistic 
trends  in  Great  Britain.  Central  and  eastern,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  western,  Canada  have  had  essentially  counter¬ 
revolutionary  traditions,  represented  by  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  and  by  the  church  in  French  Canada, 
which  escaped  the  influences  of  the  French  Revolution. 

A  counter-revolutionary  tradition  is  not  sympathetic 
to  socialistic  tendencies  and  is  favourable  to  the 
emphasis  on  private  enterprise  which  characterizes  the 
United  States.  Opposition  to  socialistic  devices  has 
been  particularly  important  because  large  sectors  of 
Canadian  economic  life  have  come  under  government  own¬ 
ership,  notably  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario  and  the  Canadian  National  Railways.  .  .  . 
concern  with  private  enterprise  is  reinforced  by  the 
views  of  American  branch  plants  and  facilitates  Amer¬ 
ican  domination. 127 

Although  Innis  did  not  provide  any  clear  definition  of  imperialism 
or  metropolitanism  as  he  conceived  them,  the  very  fact  that  such  terms 
were  not  purged  from  his  vocabulary  during  these  last  years  of  his  life 
and  the  Cold  War  onslaught  of  U.S.  imperialism  is  notable.  For  this  was 
a  time  when  the  ideologies  of  imperialism  were  out  to  weaken  if  not  de¬ 
stroy  some  of  the  conceptual  footings  of  political  economy.  Thus,  in  the 
1955  Journal  of  Economic  History  there  appeared  such  self-serving  pronoun¬ 
cements  as  the  following: 

This  valiant  attempt  (of  the  "German  founding  fathers" 
of  economic  history]  to  put  historical  generalization 


126Ibid. ,  p.  k05, 
127 

Ibid.,  p.  40 6. 
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in  the  place  of  ^classical)  economic  theory  was  not 
very  successful,  for  at  least  three  reasons*  First, 

"because  some  of  the  central  problems  of  economic 
theory  are  in  essence  independent  of  history.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  because  the  economic  historian's  interests 
and  the  kind  of  source  material  most  easily  avail¬ 
able  steered  him  to  the  study  of  social  or  political 
rather  than  economic  topics,  to  such  themes  as  the 
institutional  framework  of  society  in  the  manor  or 
town,  the  status  of  social  classes — lordr  villein, 
guildsman,  and  so  forth — their  relations  with  one 
another,  and  the  controls  that  said  what  they  were 
or  were  not  to  do.  And  finally,  because  the  series 
of  stages  that  the  pioneers  constructed  were  too 
weak  to  bear  the  load  of  facts  piled  on  them.  They 
were  naive,  incomplete,  and  at  times  inaccurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  social  and  economic  developments.  •  .  . 

The  stages  therefore  gave  place  to  the  systems, 
the  "isms",  and  of  these  the  greatest,  or  the  great¬ 
est  noisemaker,  has  been  capitalism.  That  work  un¬ 
fortunately  has  acquired  such  a  motley  of  meanings 
and  definitions  that  one  may  justly  plead  that  cap¬ 
italism,  like  imperialism,  is  a  term  that  should  be 
cut  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  every  self-respecting 
scholar. 

In  a  sense,  Innis's  death  brought  to  an  end  a  period  in  the  study 
of  Canadian  (and  Prairie)  development.  There  was  a  critical,  anti¬ 
imperialist  strain  in  Innis  writing  which  in  conjuncture  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  power  of  U.S.  imperialism  in  Canada  was  coming  ever  more  to  the  fore. 
Thus,  in  his  last  days,  Innis  was  turning  sharply  against  the  Korean  War 
(1950-52)i  an  episode  in  Canadian  history  which  has  yet  to  come  under 
thorough  critical  scrutiny.129  The  increasingly  progressive  aspect  of 
Canadian  economics  lost  a  most  powerful  proponent  and  was,  for  a  time, 
muted. 


128Herbert  Heaton,  "Criteria  of  Periodicization  in  Economic  History", 
Journal  of  Economic  History,  Vol.  XV,  No.  3»  1955»  P»  268. 

129See  D.G.  Creighton,  Harold  Adams  Innis 1  Portrait  of  a  Scholar, 
p.  141-143. 
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Before  the  Deluge 

However,  during  the  1940  s,  and  Before  the  full  impact  of  the 
Gold  War  onslaught  was  felt,  there  were  several  other  significant,  if 
lesser,  writers  who  treated  development  in  the  western  interior*  The 
themes  of  frontierism,  the  staple  theory,  and  metropolitanism  all  con¬ 
tinued.  Also  appearing,  and  reflecting  post-World  War  II  developments, 
were  certain  themes  of  "development  economics"  and  a  growing  interest  in 
the  role  of  the  state  in  economic  development. 

The  frontierist  emphasis  with  its  strong  geographical  determinism 
was  present  in  the  work  of  S.D.  Clark  (b.  1910),  who  also  directed  and 
edited  the  ten-volume  series  Social  Credit  in  Alberta:  Its  Background 
and  Development,  published  during  the  1950s.^^  Clark's  approach  was 
evident  by  the  early  1940s.  In  an  article  entitled  "Economic  Expansion 
and  the  Moral  Order",  published  in  1943  as  part  of  a  collection  of  art¬ 
icles,  by  sociologists  such  as  Talcott  Parsons  and  C.A.  Dawson, 
the  influence  of  "structural  functionalist"  ideology  was  pervasive.  Clark 
emphasized  the  close  relationship  of  social  movements  in  Canada  to  econ¬ 
omic  expansion: 

The  opening  up  of  new  areas  of  economic  exploitation 
or  the  development  of  new  forms  of  economic  produc¬ 
tion  implied  considerable  geographical  and  occupa¬ 
tional  shifts  in  the  population,  with  effects  immedi¬ 
ately  felt  upon  the  organization  of  social  life.  As 


130 

The  series  included  the  following,  all  published  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  Press:  W.L.  Morton,  The  Progressive  Party  in  Canada 
(1950) ?  D. C.  Masters,  The  Winnipeg  General  Strike  (l950)»  Jean  Burnet, 
Next  Year  Country  (1952):  C.B.  Macpherson,  Democracy  in  Alberta:  The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  a  Quasi-party  System  (1953)?  J«B»  Mallory,  Social 
Credit  and  the  Federal  Power  in  Canada  (1954);  W.E.  Mann,  Sect,  Cult  and 
Church  in  Alberta  (1957):  V.C.  Fowke,  The  National  Policy  and  the  Wheat 
Economy  (1957);  L.G.  Thomas,  The  Liberal  Party  in  Alberta:  A  History  of 
Politics  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  1905-1921  (1959):  S.D.  Clark,  Move- 

ments  of  Political  Protest  in  Canada,  1640-1840  (1959)?  John  A.  Irving, 
The  Social  Credit  Movement  in  Alberta  (l 959)* 
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new  areas  of  population  grew  up  or  the  population  of 
old  areas  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  social  instit¬ 
utions  were  faced  with  the  elementary  problem  of  great¬ 
ly  expanding  their  organization  and  resources.  In 
addition  to  this,  economic  development  implied  signif¬ 
icant  changes  in  the  occupational  activities  and  way 
of  living  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  and  this 
required  fundamental  adjustments  on  the  cultural  level. 

But  such  adjustments  came  about  only  slowly,  and  in  the 
early  stages  of  development  there  existed  a  condition 
characterized  by  a  considerable  breakdown  of  traditional 
cultural  controls. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  breakdown,  however, 
depended  upon  the  particular  nature  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  physiographic  features  of  the  area  under¬ 
going  development. i3i 

As  the  corresponding  sociological  theory  to  modem  neo-classical 
economic  theory,  structural  functionalism  concerned  itself  with  "social 
equilibrium"  and  disequilibrium  in  the  "social  order".  Clark  pursued 
this  approach  in  treating  ’frontier*  expansion  in  the  western  interior: 


American 


frontier  was  even  more  marked.  The  avoidance  of  any 
serious  clash  between  the  frontiersmen  and  the  Indians, 
and  the  successful  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in 
British  Columbia  in  contrast  with  California,  are  ex¬ 
plained  largely  in  terms  of  the  strength  of  imperial 
interests  represented  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

•  .  •  The  organization  of  the  North  West  Mounted  Police 
in  1874,  and  the  successful  establishment  of  law  and 
order  in  Alberta,  set  the  pattern  for  later  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Canadian  west,  interrupted  only  by  the 
North  West  Rebellion.  .  •  . 

The  restraining  influences  exerted  by  the  close 
imperial  connection,  and  by  the  presence  to  the  south 
of  a  powerful  and  rapidly  expanding  republic,  intro¬ 
duced  certain  distinctive  features  in  the  social  dev¬ 
elopment  of  Canada.  As  a  result,  generalizations  drawn 
from  investigations  of  community  life  in  the  United 
States  have  only  a  qualified  reference  when  applied  to 
the  Canadian  scene.  Forces  of  geography  combined  with 
those  of  politics  to  restrict  the  operation  of  free 
enterprise  on  the  frontier.  Economic  controls  imposed 


1-^13.D.  Clark,  "Economic  Expansion  and  the  Moral  Order",  in  C.W.M. 
Hart  (ed.),  Essays  in  Sociology,  with  a  foreward  by  H. A.  Innis,  Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1940,  p.  72. 
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by  the  state  have  been  paralleled  by  controls  making 
for  rigidities  in  cultural  development. 132 

In  Clark’s  work  one  can  easily  recognize  frontierisra,  but  unlike  most 
frontierist  approaches  there  is  an  emphasis  on  contrasts  rather  than 
similarities  with  the  U.S.  frontier,  perhaps  more  in  line  with  the 
’Toryism'  of  Creighton  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Innis.  Furthermore,  Clark 
shifted  away  from  the  "frontier-as-place"  notion  to  a  notion  of  "commer¬ 
cial  frontier": 

Instead  of  being  employed  in  the  Turner  sense  to 
designate  the  furthest  extended  line  of  settlement, 
it  is  taken  here  to  refer  to  the  development  of  new 
forms  of  economic  enterprise.  Thus  "frontier  econ¬ 
omic  expansion"  means  simply  the  expansion  of  new 
forms  of  economic  enterprise  and  the  "frontier"  the 
area  in  which  such  enterprise  is  taking  place.  The 
emphasis  is  not  upon  the  period  of  early  settlement 
— what  might  be  called  the  pioneer  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment — but  rather  upon  that  period  when  new  tech¬ 
niques  were  being  fully  employed  in  economic  exploit¬ 
ation — what  is  here  called  the  frontier  stage. 133 

In  general,  Clark’s  sociological  approach,  like  that  of  several 

earlier  writers  on  frontier  settlement,  was  intended  to  treat  the  problem 

of  the  relationship  of  "the  opening  up  of  new  areas  or  fields  of  economic 

134  TT 

exploitation,  to  the  development  of  social  organization."  ^  He  argued 

in  essence,  that  "social  problems"  in  Canada  "have  been  largely  associated 

with  frontier  economic  developments": 

The  opening  up  of  new  areas  or  fields  of  economic  ex¬ 
ploitation  made  certain  special  kinds  of  demands  upon 
social  organization,  and  the  failure  to  meet  fully  these 


132 

Ibid.,  p.  91. 

133 

S.D.  dark,  The  Social  Development  of  Canada:  An  Introductory 
Study  with  Select  Documents,  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  19^2, 
p.  In. 

134 

^Tbid.,  p.  1. 
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demands  resulted  In  disturbances  in  social  relation¬ 
ships  which  may  he  described  as  social  problems. 

Centres  of  new  economic  activity  became  the  points 
of  origin  of  forces  of  disturbance,  and  these  forces 
tended  to  the  peripheries  of  such  activity.  The 
areas  of  greatest  social  disturbance  were  to  be  found 
where  the  impacts  of  the  new  techniques  of  production 
were  most  felt,  and  the  intensity  of  the  disturbance 
reached  its  peak  during  the  interval  in  which  the  new 
economic  developments  were  most  rapidly  taking  place. 

As  the  economy  became  more  mature,  the  social  organ¬ 
ization  adjusted  itself  to  the  conditions  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  an  approximate  state  of  equilibrium  was  at¬ 
tained  by  the  time  the  economy  passed  beyond  the  frontier 
stage. 135 

The  obvious  presence  of  " structural  functionalist"  sociology  was  a  primary 

feature  of  Clark’s  work  and  an  indication  of  the  growing  influence  of  U. 

S.  imperialist  ideology.  Clark's  interest  in  Social  Credit  and  other 

"disturbances"  to  the  state  of  "equilibrium"  of  capitalist  society  re- 

136 

fleeted  a  deeply  conservative  approach  to  western  development.  "Met- 
ropolitanism"  is  present  in  his  approach,  but  it  has  a  less  critical 
character  than  that  present  in  many  other  proponents  of  the  approach.  In 
dark,  there  is  "exploitation",  but  of  resources,  not  of  region  by  region 
— as  is  characteristic  of  most  approaches  to  "metropolitan! sm" — nor  cer¬ 
tainly  of  "man  by  man".  Thus,  he  could  write  that* 

The  opening  of  the  West  and  the  exploitations  of  the 
pulp  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Pre cambrian  Shield 
accompanied  the  .growth  of  manufacturing  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Provinces,  and  it  was  this  combination  of  econ¬ 
omic  developments  which  gave  to  the  industrial- 
capitalist  society  of  Canada  its  distinctive  character. 

A  purely  urban  society  did  not  emerge  in  Central  Canada; 


135  Ibid. ,  p.  i. 

13^1he  'logical'  contemporary  conclusion  to  his  approach  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  his  reactionary  Presidential  address  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
in  1976.  See  S.D.  dark,  "The  Attack  on  the  Authority  Structure  of  the 
Canadian  Society",  Transactions,  1976,  Fourth  Series,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  3-15* 
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nor  did  a  purely  agricultural  society  grow  up  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada*  Metropolitanism  became  a  dominant  feature 
of  Canadian  community  organization,  but  it  was  a  met¬ 
ropolitanism  in  terms  not  of  one  economic  interest  but 
of  a  great  variety  of  such  interests,  and  the  way  in 
which  these  interests  were  related  to  one  another  de- 
termined  the  distinctive  pattern  of  social  development.  ™ 

While  much  of  Clark’s  work  is  written  in  imprecise  and  definitionally  vague 

generalization,  one  gleans  the  view  that  "social  problems"  occurred  at 

the  frontier  because  of  the  weaknesses  of  traditional  "institutional  con- 

trols"  such  as  (conformist)  religion,  which  in  turn  resulted  from  the 

lack  of  a  relatively  strong  bourgeois  or  professional  class. 

Both  George  E.  Britnell  and  Vernon  C.  Fowke  approached  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  western  interior  concentrating  on  wheat  and  using  a  staple 

139 

theory.  As  well,  both  were  influenced  by  post-World  War  II  discussions 
of  "development  economics".  Of  the  two,  Britnell  (1903-I96l)  was  much 
less  concerned  with  deeper  theoretical  questions,  although  his  major  work, 
The  Wheat  Economy,  does  follow  a  clear,  if  narrow,  staple  theory  approach. 
His  concern  with  the  "violent  fluctuations"  in  prairie  farm  income  and 
the  problem  ox  farm  rehabilitation  did  raise  the  question  of  economic 


S.D.  Clark,  The  Social  Development  of  Canada,  pp.  381-382. 

138- 

See  Clark' s  treatment  of  religion  and  economic  development  in 
"The  Religious  Factor  in  Canadian  Economic  Development",  Journal  of  Econ¬ 
omic  History,  Vol.  VII,  December  19^7,  PP»  89-103;  "Religion  and  the 
Economic  Backward  Areas",  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  63rd  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  Chicago,  1950,  Vol.  XLI,  May 
1951 »  PP*  258-265;  "The  Religious  Sect  in  Canadian  Economic  Development", 
Canadian  Journal  of  Economic  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  XII,  November 

1946,  pp.  439-453. 
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The  two  even  co-authored  a  book  during  World  War  II:  G.E. 
Britnell  and  V.C.  Fowke,  Canadian  Agriculture  in  War  and  Peace,  1935- 
19^0,  Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1962. 
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dependency j  '  however,  a  confined  empiricism  and  limited  interest  in 

general  questions  of  development  (even  in  matters  such  as  terms  of  trade, 

state  policy,  etc*)  led  to  a  "broad  acceptance  of 'Continued  dependence  on 

l4l 

wheat? .  This  view,  "based  largely  on  emphasizing  geographical  determ¬ 

inants  of  development,  followed  an  approach  to  the  staple  in  the  tradition 
of  W.A.  Mackintosh. 

During  the  Gold  War  period,  Britnell  continued  to  propound  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  wheat  staple  to  the  Prairies.  In  a  1953  article,  he  re¬ 
cognized  the  growing  impact  of  f,new  resources"  (gas  and  oil),  "but  despite 
their  "profound  influence  on  the  whole  life  of  Alberta",  Britnell  argued, 
essentially  in  quantitative  terms  such  as  value  of  investment,  that  "What¬ 
ever  changes  new  resources  may  bring  to  the  prairie  economy  the  fundamen- 

1  it ? 

tal  importance  of  wheat  will  remain."  While  Britnell  recognized  inter¬ 
national  underdevelopment  as  a  major  problem,  he  maintained  a  considerable 
confidence  in  staple  development  and  capitalism.  In  a  major  1957  address 
Britnell  could  state  that:  "Canada  and  Australia  in  the  past,  Guatemala 
and  Rhodesia  today,  demonstrate  the  tremendous  immediate  gains  of  concen¬ 
tration  on  one  or  two  staples  to  help  provide  the  increased  revenues  and 


G.E.  Britnell,  "The  Rehabilitation  of  the  Prairie  Wheat  Economy", 
Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  3,  1937,  pp* 
508-529;  G.E.  Britnell,  "The  Rehabilitation  of  Prairie  Farms",  Canadian 
Banker,  4 7,  October  1939,  pp.  19-31}  G.E.  Britnell,  "Dominion  Legislation 
Affecting  Western  Agriculture",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Polit- 
ical  Science,  Vol.  6,  1940,  pp.  275-282;  G.E.  Britnell,  "The  War  and 
Canadian  Wheat",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol. 
7 *  19^0 ,  pp.  397-^13;  G.E.  Britnell,  "The  Implications  of  United  States 
Policy  for  the  Canadian  Wheat  Economy",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  Vol.  22,  1956,  pp.  1-6. 
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G.E.  Britnell,  The  Wheat  Economy,  Toronto,  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1939,  pp.  xv-xvi. 
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G.E.  Britnell,  "Perspective  on  Change  in  the  Prairie  Economy", 
Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  4,  Nov- 
eraber  1953,  pp.  ^52,  454. 
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the  foreign  exchange  needed  to  carry  out  a  national  development  pro- 

148 

gramme.”  in  criticizing  the  idea  of  "diversification  for  the  sake  of 
diversification,  particularly  in  those  sectors  of  industry  where  the  ec¬ 
onomies  of  scale  are  unlikely  to  be  realized",  he  suggested  that* 

the  experience  of  Australia  and,  to  a  lesser  degree 
perhaps,  even  of  Canada  suggests  that  some  forms  of 
diversification  may  lead  to  a  decline  or  slackening 
in  the  rate  of  growth.  Nor  is  it  even  approximately 
true  that  an  economy  will  necessarily  be  more  stable 
if  production  is  diversified.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  es¬ 
sentially  one-staple  economies  of  Guatemala  and  the 
Rhodesian  Federation  will  remain  stable  as  long  as 
the  United  States  continues  to  prosper.  144 

Thus  he  adopted  the  "modernization"  ideology  of  U.S.  imperialism  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  "an  enlarged  flow  of  North  American  capital,  technical  skill, 
and  entrepreneurial  talent  may  enable  an  increasing  number  of  under¬ 
developed  countries  to  make  significant  contributions  to  the  world  econ¬ 
omy.  "  ^-5 

The  approach  of  Vernon  G.  Fowke  is  much  less  conservative  and  far 

more  developed  than  that  of  Britnell.  Indeed,  Fowke  is  probably  the 

premier  theorist  of  the  metropolis-hinterland  approach  in  relation  to  the 

western  interior.  In  his  major  study  of  Canadian  agriculture,  published 

in  1946,  Fowke  concluded  that: 

The  clearest  and  most  significant  uniformity  regard¬ 
ing  Canadian  agriculture  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  has  been  its  deliberate  and  consistent  use  as 
a  basis  for  economic  and  political  empire.  .  .  . 


143 

‘  G.E.  Britnell,  "Under- Developed  Countries  in  the  World  Economy", 
Presidential  Address,  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 
Vol.  XXIII,  No.  4,  November  1957»  P*  461. 

144 

'Ibid..,  pp.  462-463. 

^-’ibid. ,  p.  466. 
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Canadian  agriculture  over  the  centuries  has  been 
an  instrument  of  commercial  and  political  empire 
in  three  ways*  first,  as  a  means  for  the  defence 
of  territory  and  trade  routes;  second,  as  a  pro- 
visioner  of  the  great  staple  trades;  and  third, 
as  the  provider  of  investment  opportunities  on 
the  agricultural  frontier. 146 

Fowke's  view  combined  aspects  of  the  staple  and  metropolitan! sm  trends. 

By  using  a  basically  staple  theory  approach  to  the  wheat  staple  and  re¬ 
cognizing  the  dominance- subordination  element  in  the  development  of  the 
staple,  his  approach  culminated  the  application  of  the  staple  theory  to 
Prairie  development,  in  the  sense  that  it  took  the  application  of  the 
staple  approach  about  as  far  as  it  could  go  without  leaving  the  bounds  of 
liberal  economics. 

Host  key  elements  of  Fowke’s  approach  are  well  treated  in  Paul  Phil- 

147 

lip's  review  of  Fowke's  "hinterland  perspective",  but  two  aspects  de¬ 
serve  special  mention.  First  is  Fowke's  critical  view  of  the  price  system, 
particularly,  his  recognition  of  the  role  of  monopoly  and  competition  in 
their  relation  to  economic  power  and  the  structure  of  metropolis-hinter¬ 
land  relations.  A  joint  submission  by  Fowke,  G.E.  Britnell,  Mabel  F. 

Timlin  and  Kenneth  A.  Buckley,  explicitly  recognized  certain  of  these 
structural  implications,  in  particular,  a  possible  basis  for  "exploit¬ 
ation".  Since  oligopoly  rather  than  competition  was  now  the  rule,  or  at  least 


v.C.  Fowke,  Canadian  Agricultural  Policy;  The  Historical  Pat¬ 
tern,  Toronto*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1973  (first  edition,  1946), 
pp.  3-4.  The  first  way  is  similar  to  H.J.G.  Aitken's  concept  of  "de¬ 
fensive  expansionism". 

*^Paul  Phillips,  "The  Hinterland  Perspective:  The  Political 
Economy  of  Vernon  C.  Fowke",  Canadian  Journal  of  Political  and  Social 
Theory,  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  Spring-Summer  1978,  pp.  73-97* 
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extremely  prevalent",  there  was  an  obvious  problem  in  uneven  growth* 

The  essential  problems  of  growth  in  an  economic 
society  may  be  not  only  those  of  the  rates  of  ac¬ 
cumulation  and  innovation  but  also  the  problem  of 
balance  between  different  sectors  of  the  economy. 

That  is |  the  real  question  may  be,  not  the  average 
(short-run  or  long-run)  degree  of  competitiveness 
in  the  system  but  rather  the  differing  degrees  of 
price  competition  in  different  parts  of  the  system. 

The  enlargement  of  such  differences  may  lead  to 
increasing  inequities  in  the  distribution  of  in-, 
come  and  in  the  acquisition  of  property  rights.  ^ 

The  second  aspect  concerns  the  role  of  the  state,  which  was  more 

fully  developed  in  his  1957  book,  The  National  Policy  and  the  Wheat  Econ- 
150 

omy*  With  a  focus  similar  to  the Laurentian  School,  Fowke  pointed  to 
the  dominant  role  of  the  "St.  Lawrence  merchant  class"  in  establishing 
the  National  Policy.  He  viewed  the  wheat  staple  in  the  context  of  the 
"investment  frontier"  of  the  St.  Lawrence  metropolis:  "the  Canadian 
nation  was  designed  by  commercial  interests  with  the  intention  of  making 
use  of  agriculture  for  commercial  purposes.  Phillips  suggests  that 

Fowke  used  the  term  "merchant  class"  in  a  broad  manner  to  mean  "business 
class",  thus  including  financial  and  industrial  elements; however,  de- 


G.E.  Britnell,  V.C.  Fowke,  M.F.  Timlin,  and  K.  A.H.  Buckley,  Work¬ 
able  Competition  and  Monopoly;  The  Public  Interest  and  the  Control  of 
Combines  in  Canada,  Submission  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canada' s  Econom¬ 

ic  Prospects,  Saskatoon:  University  of  Saskatchewan,  195^»  P*  5* 
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7Ibid. ,  p.  10. 
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See  also  some  of  Fowke' s  other  writings,  in  particular*  "Dominion 
Aids  to  Wheat  Marketing",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci¬ 
ence,  Vol.  6,  1940,  pp.  457-463;  "Economic  Effects  of  the  War  on  the  Prairie 
Economy",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  11, 

1945»  pp.  373-387 > An  Introduction  to  Canadian  Agricultural  History,  Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  19^7* 

151P.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 
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Ibid.,  p.  85.  See  also,  The  National  Policy  and  the  Wheat  Econ¬ 
omy,  Toronto*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1957»  Chapter  3* 
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spite  his  sharp  recognition  of  the  metropolis-hinterland  division  and 
intimations  of  the  role  of  class,  there  is  no  clear  treatment  of  class 
structure  and  forces.  As  will  he  mentioned  later,  this  has  been  a  typic¬ 
al  problem  in  metropolis-hinterland  approaches,  although  it  deserves  to 
be  emphasized  that  Fowke  did  go  further  in  this  direction  than  other 
theorists  of  the  wheat  staple. 

Several  of  Fowke' s  writings  dealt  directly  with  political  economic 
power,  in  particular,  showing  a  considerable  sympathy  for  the  position  of 
the  farmer.  Here  his  conclusion  was  evident:  "the  grain  grower  has  been 
anything  but  successful  in  having  policy  made  by  rather  than  for  him." 

In  the  1950s,  with  the  growing  interest  in  "development  economics", 

Fowke  argued  for  "a  reinterpretation  of  the  West  as  an  underdeveloped 

1 54 

region".  He  chose  to  define  "economic  underdevelopment"  as  occurring 
"wherever  an  abundance  of  natural  resources,  useful  and  accessible  by 

155 

existing  techniques  of  production,  is  exploited  to  a  negligible  extent", 
which  he  saw  as  most  appropriate  for  the  North  American  continent.  Hie 
staple  concept  of  the  scarcity  of  labour,  capital  and  entrepreneurship  re¬ 
lative  to  land  is  present  and  there  is  no  reference  to  regional  (or  class) 
exploitation.  While  accepting  the  existence  of  an  "humanitarian  motive" 
to  ameliorate  underdevelopment,  he  argued  it  was  not  significant  in  the 

153 

V.C.  Fowke  and  Donald  Fowke,  "Political  Economy  and  the  Wheat 
Grower",  in  Norman  Ward  and  Duff  Spafford  (eds.),  Politics  in  Saskatchew¬ 
an,  Don  Mills:  Longmans  Canada,  1968,  p.  220.  See  also  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  role  of  Royal  Commissions  on  agriculture  problems,  V.C. 
Fowke,  "Royal  Commissions  and  Canadian  Agricultural  Policy",  Canadian 
Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  XIV,  1948,  ppT  163-175* 

15Vc.  Fowke,  "National  Policy  and  Western  Development  in  North 
America",  Journal  of  Economic  History,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  4,  1956,  p.  46l. 

155Ibid.,  p.  462. 
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North  American  situation.  Instead,  "the  investment  frontier  and  the  de¬ 
fensive  or  strategic  motives  .  .  .  were  at  the  heart  of  the  policy  of 
western  development  evolved  hy  successive  generations  of  Americans  and 
Canadians,  just  as  they  are  at  the  heart  of  present  day  developmental 
policy  couched  in  global  terms."  ^  Fowke's  reference  to  the  global  sit¬ 
uation  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  article  recognized  implicitly  the 
existence  of  a  predatory  metropolitanism,  if  not  imperialism,  and  this 
placed  him  at  some  variance  with  the  major  trend  of  Cold  War  ideology. 

Kenneth  A.  Buckley  (1918  -  )  ^ f  also  of  Saskatchewan,  was  in¬ 

fluenced  strongly  by  the  staple  theory  and  frontierism,  although  his 
approach  was  more  quantitative  and  tended  to  be  critical  of  certain  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  staple  theory.  His  major  work,  Capital  Formation  in 
Canada,  1896-1930.  recognized  the  central  position  of  the  wheat  staple, 
and  its  role  as  a  stimulus  to  investment  and  capital  formation: 

The  production  of  wheat  on  the  Canadian  prairie 
provided  the  basic  economic  opportunity  in  the 
economic  development  of  Canada  from  I896  to  1930. 

This  opportunity  attracted  labour  and  capital  to 
the  direct  exploitation  of  virgin  land  resources 
and  induced  investment  throughout  the  economy  in 
major  secondary  and  tertiary  industries  and 
through  these,  in  housing  and  other  community  fac¬ 
ilities  greater  by  many  times  than  the  investment 
on  the  agricultural  frontier  itself.  This  lever¬ 
age  effect,  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
frontier* 1,  the  most  determining  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Canada's  economic  structure  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  its  political  structure  as  well. 

Political  and  economic  behavior  was  influenced  by 
the  prairie,  even  in  advance  of  its  emergence  as 


i56Ibid. ,  p.  463. 

1  <7 

For  a  discussion  of  Buckley’s  contributions,  see  M.C.  Urquhart, 
"Introduction"  in  K. A.H.  Buckley,  Capital  Formation  in  Canada,  1896-1930. 
Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart,  197^1  (first  edition,  1955)»  pp.vi-xiii. 
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a  wheat  economy,  through  the  anticipations  of  its  im¬ 
pact  when  it  should  emerge.  Other  factors,  such  as 
the  past  experience  and  failures  of  isolated  colonies 
in  British  North  America,  the  availability  of  capital 
funds,  the  pattern  of  American  experience,  and,  espec¬ 
ially,  the  geography  of  the  country,  were  important 
in  the  development?  but  the  crucial  determinant  was 
the  opportunity  anticipated  and  finally  realized  on 
the  prairie  frontier. ^58 

Buckley  argued  that  the  difficult  physical  environment  required  capital 
formation  beyond  the  private  means  then  existing:  so  the  state  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  invest,  such  as  in  railways  and  canals:  "large  external  econ¬ 
omies  were  apparently  created  by  the  government  activities  and  large-scale 

1 59 

booms  induced".  By  the  late  1950s,  Buckley  had  continued  his  statis¬ 
tical  interests  and  was  more  critical  of  the  staple  approach.  A  1958 

paper  argued  that  the  staple  theory  was  "both  practicable  and  efficacious 

160 

in  the  period  ending  in  1820",  but  beyond  that  the  staple  approach  had 
major  limitations.  A  principal  concern  of  Buckley  was  that  data  did  not 
exist  in  a  form  which  would  give  precise  answers  to  questions  such  as 
where  and  how  much  capital  formation  was  induced  by  the  emergence  of  the 
wheat  economy.  Thus,  he  proposed  an  alternative  approach,  but  one  "that 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  staple  theory."  In  essence,  he  suggested 
replacing  the  notion  of  an  "opportunity  structure  determined  by  geography 
and  natural  resources"  with  "a  general  concept  of  economic  opportunity 
without  specifying  determinants  and  then  concentrate  upon  what  has  happened 
to  the  measurable  dimensions  of  productive  capacity  by  areas,  industries, 


^8K.A.H.  Buckley,  op.  cit. ,  p.  2-3. 

^9Ibid. ,  pp.  >4. 

l60K.A.H.  Buckley,  "The  Role  of  Staple  Industries  in  Canada's 
Economic  Development",  Journal  of  Economic  History ,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4, 

1958,  pp.  439-452. 
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and  in  the  country  as  a  whole  in  the  course  of  their  growth  through 
time.”161 

While  Buckley  was  interested  primarily  in  quantitative  measurement, 
he  did  theorize  about  the  role  of  population  movements  in  the  process  of 
development.  He  believed  that  population  movements  ’’are  induced  by  the 
initiation  of  some  other  opportunities,  and  that  once  they  begin  they  in 
their  own  turn  induce  further  movements  of  population  and  this  process 


accumulates. 


ft  163 


For  Buckley,  the  attendant  "long  swing"  of  growth  came 


to  an  end  when  the  demands  of  the  growing  population  for  social  capital 
goods  such  as  railways  and  housing  is  saturated. 

The  trend  of  "metropolitanism"  had  several  further  significant  ad¬ 
herents  during  the  1940s  and  1950s,  notably  W.L.  Morton,  J.M.S.  Careless, 
and  D.C.  Masters.  As  the  one  of  these  three  historians  most  interested 
in  western  Canada,  William  Lewis  Morton  (b.  1908) ,  devoted  much  of  his 


1 64 


energy  to  develop  the  theme  of  regionalism. 
approach^-5  rested  on  the  "metropolitan-hinterland  relationship." 


His  broadly  frontierist 

166 


l6lIbid.,  p.  445. 

*^See,  in  particular,  M.C.  Urquhart  with  K.  A. H.  Buckley  (eds.), 
Historical  Statistics  of  Canada,  Toronto:  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada, 

19&T- 

*^Cited  in  the  "Introduction'  by  M. C.  Urquhart  to  Capital  Formation 
in  Canada,  p.  xii. 

1  ■  See  Carl  Berger,  "William  Morton*  The  Delicate  Balance  of  Re¬ 
gion  and  Nation",  in  Carl  Berger  and  Ramsay  Clark  (eds.),  The  West  and 
the  Nation*  Essays  in  Honour  of  W.L.  Morton,  Toronto*  McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1976,  pp.  9-32. 

^See  William  Morton,  "The  Northern  Frontier*  Key  to  Canadian 
History",  in  W.  Kilboum  (ed.),  Canada*  A  Guide  to  the  Peaceable  King¬ 
dom,  Toronto*  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1970,  pp.  2dO-284. 

l66Ibid. ,  p.  13. 
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Morton  argued  that  the  Laurentian  thesis  left  the  picture  of  a  metropol- 

itanism  centred  in  Montreal  and  Toronto,  hut  that  "such  an  economically 

determined  metropolitan! sm  implies  political  imperialism,  at  least  when 

the  metropolitan  power  has  competitors  of  equal  or  greater  power.”'  ‘ 

Further,  he  claimed,  the  implications  of  the  Laurentian  thesis  were  ”a 

metropolitan  economy,  a  political  imperialism  of  the  metropolitan  area, 

and  uniformity  of  the  metropolitan  culture  throughout  the  hinterlands. ” 

While  balking  at  the  last  point,  he  accepted  the  first  point,  arguing 

that  the  West  had  been  a  "subordinate  region”  ever  since  Confederation. 

Confederation  itself  "was  brought  about  to  increase  the  wealth  of  Central 

Canada”.  This  experience  gave  the  West  its  "sectionalism”  and 

made  it  less  susceptible  "to  the  brandishments  of  metropolitan  ’nation- 
169 

alism'".  7  In  referring  to  "Laurentian  imperialism",  Morton  proclaimed 
that  "It  was  the  fate  of  the  West  to  become  the  colony  of  a  colony  which 
brought  to  its  new  imperial  role  neither  imagination,  liberality,  nor 
magnanimity".  Consequently,  "the  subordination  of  the  West,  when  added 
to  its  sharp  sectionalism,  gives  it  an  incisive  and  cogent  character  of 
its  own."170 

In  Morton,  there  is  a  strong  geographical- technological  determinism 
and  preoccupation  with  the  frontier.  For  example,  in  treating  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  settlement  in  the  western  interior,  he  argued  that  "the  settle- 
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W.L.  Morton,  "Clio  in  Canada*  The  Interpretation  of  Canadian 
History",  University  of  Toronto  Quarterly,  Vol.  XV,  No.  3>  April  1946, 
reprinted  in  Carl  Berger  (ed. ),  Approaches  to  Canadian  History,  Toronto 
and  Buffalo*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1967,  pp.  45-46. 
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ment  of  the  west  was  in  large  measure  a  competition  for  site".^2^  How¬ 
ever,  as  society  and  technology  developed  the  significance  of  site  became 

less  pronounced.  Site  was  thus  a  function  of  both  environment  and  tech- 

,  172 

nology. 


State  Theory 

Some  other  approaches  which  emerged  in  the  1950s  were  focused  on 

the  role. of  the  state  in  economic  development.  As  noted,  concern  with 

the  role  of  the  state  appeared  as  an  element  in  Fowke' s  analysis  of  the 

National  Policy.  His  article,  "The  National  Policy — Old  and  New",  saw 

two  "national  policies".  The  "old"  National  Policy  came  to  an  end  with 

the  1930s  and  the  close  of  the  era  of  western  expansion  based  on  the 

wheat  staple,  railways,  protective  tariffs,  and  immigration.  It  was 

superceded,  beginning  in  the  1930s,  by  the  growth  of  state  activity  in 

new  areas,  reflecting  a  "new"  national  policy.  Fowke  identified  three 

main  areas:  the  expansion  of  public  welfare  measures,  monetary  manage- 

173 

ment,  and  agricultural  stabilization  policy.  These  Keynesian- type 
measures  emerged  out  of  the  crises  of  the  depression  and  marked  a  fun¬ 
damental  change  in  the  direction  of  state  policy  in  Canada.  The  first 

^S/.L.  Morton,  "The  Significance  of  Site  in  the  Settlement  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  West",  Agricultural  History,  Vol.  25,  No.  3 ,  July 

1951,  P.  97. 

172Ibid.,  p.  104. 

i2\.C.  Fowke,  "The  National  Policy— Old  and  New",  Canadian  Journal 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  18,  No.  3,  August  1952,  pp.  271- 
286,  reprinted  in  W.T.  Easterbrook  and  M.H.  Watkins  (eds.),  Approaches 
to  Canadian  Economic  History,  pp.  256-257* 
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National  Policy’s  concern  with  expansion  had  "been  replaced  hy  a  concern 
with  stabilization. 

Two  other  writers,  W.T.  Easterbrook  and  H.G.J.  Aitken,  were  strongly- 
influenced  by  U.S.  Gold  War  social  science.  Indeed,  Drache  considers  Easter¬ 
brook  part  of  a  group  he  calls  the  "Launderers"  since  in  their  hands  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  political  economy  was  "cleaned  up  and  made  more  palatable  in 

175 

the  era  of  American  social  science".  This  was  felt  in  the  dropping  of 
concerns  with  the  national  dimension  in  Canadian  political  economy,  and 

176 

in  avoiding  the  analysis  of  the  social  relations  of  capitalism  in  Canada. 

Easterbrook  and  Aitken  together  authored  a  standard,  textbook  on  Canadian 

economic  history  which  reflects  a  modified  form  of  staple  approach  and 

"selective  institutional  history"* 

This  book  requires  no  extensive  introduction.  It  is 
and  purports  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  presentation  of  the  leading  events  and  processes 
of  Canadian  economic  history,  selected  and  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  have  meaning  for  the 
interested  reader. 

.  .  .  The  authors  of  this  book  share  a  common 
interest  in  economic  organization,  both  on  the  level 
of  the  national  economy  and  on  that  of  the  individual 
business  unit.  If  this  book  has  a  central  focus,  it  . 
is  on  the  part  which  business  organizations,  big  and 
small,  working  in  co-operation  with  government,  have 
played  in  creating  a  national  economy  in  Canada.  ±77 

Aitken* s  work  of  most  direct  relevance  to  the  Prairies  is  his  1959 
article,  "Defensive  Expansionisms  The  State  and  Economic  Growth  in  Can¬ 
ada".  Here  he  argued  that  the  state  in  Canada  has  taken  the  "responsib- 


17W  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  p.  89* 
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Daniel  Drache,  "Rediscovering  Canadian  Political  Economy",  in  W. 
Clement  and  D«  Drache  (eds.),  A  Practical  Guide  to  Canadian  Political  Ec¬ 
onomy,  Toronto*  James  Lorimer  and  Company,  Publishers,  p.  28. 

1?6Ibid.,  p.  30-  -  r 

^W.T.  Easterbrook  and  H.Q.'J.  Aitken,  Canadian  Economic  History, 
Toronto*  Macmillan  of  Canada,  195^»  P»  v» 
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ility  for  creating  a  national  economy  and  the  conditions  in  which  it 

173 

could  survive.”  Thus,  the  National  Policy  was  an  act  of  ’’defensive 
expansionism”  designed  for  ’nation- building’  purposes.  In  treating  the 
National  Policy,  Aitken  gave  no  consideration  to  class  relations  nor  to 
metropolitan-hinterland  exploitation,  although  the  matter  of  relations 
between  "the  state”  and  "private  enterprise”  was  broached  in  a  super¬ 
ficial  manner.  Aitken  also  drew  some  broad  conclusions  about  the  role  of 
the  state,  but  again  there  was  little  if  any  mention  of  regional  or  class 
questions* 


The  role  of  the  state  in  Canadian  development  has 
been  that  of  facilitating  the  production  and  ex¬ 
port  of  those  staple  products.  This  has  involved 
two  major  functions:  planning  and  to  some  extent 
financing  the  improvement  of  the  internal  trans¬ 
port  system;  and  maintaining  pressure  on  other 
governments  to  secure  more  favourable  terms  for 
the  marketing  of  Canadian  exports.  In  relation 
to  economic  development,  the  escape  from  colonial 
status  and  the  achievement  of  political  indepen¬ 
dence  in  Canada  have  meant  primarily  the  creation 
of  a  political  apparatus  competent  to  perform 
these  functions  effectively. 179 

Furthermore,  the  expansionism  of  the  Canadian  state  is  qualified  as 

"defensive”,  thus  conveniently  shrouding  aggressive  and  predatory  aspects, 

not  to  mention  "imperialism”,  in  the  rhetoric  of  "self-defense”.  While 

Aitken  agreed  that  "the  course  of  economic  development  in  Canada  can  be 

180 

called  expansionist”  ,  he  made  two  decisive  qualifications.  First, 
expansion  has  been  frustrated  at  times  by  the  demand  conditions  in  foreign 


1 7R 

'  H.G.J.  Aitken,  "Defensive  Expansionism:  The  State  and  Economic 
Growth  in  Canada”,  in  H.G.J.  Aitken  (ed. ) ,  The  State  and  Economic  Growth, 
New  York:  Social  Science  Research  Council,  1959>  PP»  ?9-ll^>  reprinted 
in  W.T.  Easterbrook  and  M.H.  Watkins  (eds.),  op.  cit. ,  p.  209. 

179  Ibid. ,  pp.  220-221. 

1S°Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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markets  and  by  delays  or  unwillingness  of  the  state  to  support  particular 
capital  projects  required  for  expansion.  The  second  qualification,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Aitken,  was  that  Canadian  expansionism  was  defensive  in  character. 
In  a  passage  which  not  only  raises  several  issues  of  substance  but  ques¬ 
tions  of  meaning,  Aitken  concluded: 

.  .  .  expansionism  in  Canada  has  been  induced  rather 
than  autonomous.  It  has  been  contingent  on  state 
action  both  in  the  political  integration  of  widely 
separated  regional  economies  and  in  the  provision  of 
indispensable  transport  facilities.  Throughout 
Canadian  development  expansionism  has  been  defensive 
in  character.  It  has  been  part  of  a  general  strategy 
of  containing  expansionism  of  the  stronger  and  more 
aggressive  economy  of  the  United  States  and  preser¬ 
ving  a  distinct  political  sovereignty  over  the  ter¬ 
ritory  north  of  the  present  international  boundary. 

Each  phase  of  expansion  in  Canada  has  been  a  tact¬ 
ical  move  designed  to  forestall,  counteract,  or  re¬ 
strain  the  northward  extension  of  American  economic 
and  political  influence.  Primary  responsibility  for 
maintaining  and  strengthening  this  policy  of  defen¬ 
sive  expansionism  has  fallen  on  the  state. 181 

W.T.  Easterbrook  (b.  190?  )  also  focused  on  the  role  of  the 

state,  particularly  in  relation  to  his  theory  of  "uncertainty".  Easter- 
brook's  only  published  work  shows  his  liberal  imbibing  of  Cold  War  pos¬ 
itions.  In  a  1949  article,  Easterbrook  dealt  with  the  concepts  of  "free¬ 
dom"  and  "security",  arguing  against  the  view  that  the  two  are  necessarily 
opposed  in  liberal  philosophy  and  the  competitive  market  system: 

In  spite  of  the  tendency  in  economic  writings  to 
discuss  freedom  in  general,  and  security  (again  in 
general)  as  the  antithesis  of  freedom,  both  the 
freedom  and  the  security  of  one  particular  entity 
are  commonly  regarded  as  fundamental  to  a  "stable 
and  progressive  society",  namely,  the  freedom  and 
security  (not  antithetical)  of  the  entrepreneur, 
an  entity  both  free  and  secure,  as  entrepreneur,  to 
make  his  decisions,  to  innovate,  and  to  seek  pro¬ 
fits  according  to  the  criteria  of  the  freely 
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competitive  market.  The  health  and  welfare  of  this 
entity  is  the  basis  of  the  health  and  welfare  of 
society  itself 5  and  his  security,  which  I  shall  label 
"entrepreneurial  security"  is  the  basic  security.* 1?2 

In  discussing  "the  security  environment",  Easterbrook  noted  the  critical 

importance  of  "social  security"  since  it  is  "a  condition  of  survival  of 

entrepreneurship  .  .  .  security  against  want  for  that  part  of  the  popul- 

1  ft? 

ace  which  matters  politically."  Easterbrook' s  obvious  class  position 

reiterated  the  typical  "Liberal"  rationalization  of  state  intervention 

and  "reformism":  defend  the  class  system  by  granting  concessions  in 

social  welfare  programmes  and  regulations. 

•  •  .  granted  the  assumption  that  a  workable  free 
economy  is  a  necessary  condition  of  political  democ¬ 
racy,  the  aim  of  entrepreneurial  freedom  can  best  be 
served  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  set  of 
limitations  within  which  action  directed  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  ideal  must  take  place.  .  „  .  The 
primacy  of  the  need  for  external  defence,  the  almost 
overwhelming  demands  for  social  security  minima  in  a 
world  not  enamoured  of  the  uncertainties  generated  by 
market  forces,  the  increasing  tendency  to  doubt  that 
any  close  relationship  exists  between  entrepreneurial 
freedom  and  the  general  good  (partly  a  result  of  the 
confusion  in  the  public  mind  between  entrepreneur  and 
bureaucrat  as  economic  types),  and  the  presence  of 
serious  internal  tensions,  these  do  not  add  up  to  a 
healthy  free-enterprise  environment.  Faced  with 
these  appalling  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  his 
ideal  of  freedom  the  liberal  economist  must  accept 
the  presence  of  centralization  as  a  common  feature  of 
economic  activity  and  press  for  a  state  strong  enough, 
and  wise  enough,  to  provide  a  minimum  of  social  sec¬ 
urity  by  measures  offsetting  the  restrictionism  of 
organized  producer  groups,  to  establish  strong  de¬ 
fences  against  aggression,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
work  toward  the  far-off  ideal  of  the  competitive 
market. l84 
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. T.  Easterbrook,  "Political  Economy  and  Enterprise",  Canadian 
Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  XV,  19^9 »  P*  325* 

183ibid.,  pp.  328-329. 
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From  the  concern  with  "security  structures",  Easterbrook  proposed 
treating  "uncertainty  as  a  unifying  concept  of  value  in  working  toward  a 
systematic  approach  to  long-run  economic  change."  0  In  looking  at  Can¬ 
adian  development  and  economic  change  he  argued  that*  "study  of  change 
here  and  elsewhere  might  profitably  begin  with  the  examination  of  the 
primary  uncertainty  setting  in  which  entrepreneurs  have  functioned,  the 

centers  and  techniques  of  response  to  primary  uncertainties  and  the  part 

1  RA 

played  by  entrepreneurs  in  their  reduction." 

In  a  1957  article,  Easterbrook  continued  on  this  theme,  although 
with  a  somewhat  broader  basis.  He  proposed  an  approach  with  two  focal 
points:  first,  "the  entrepreneur,  decision-maker  in  the  investment  of 
time,  capital  and  energy  in  finance  and  trade,  agriculture  and  industry" 
and,  second,  "the  uncertainty  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  entrepreneurial 
decisions".  He  then  distinguished  between  "enterprise"  and  "bureau¬ 
cracy"  which  were  seen  as  two  "polar  extremes".  While  "enterprise"  was 
the  ideal  type  of  competitive  firm  st  la  Marshall,  bureaucracy  was  even 
less  precisely  defined: 

The  former  (enterprise]  is  identified  with  wide  dis¬ 
persion  of  power  and  a  preoccupation  with  short-run 
returns ;  this  has  points  in  common  with  the  case  of 
pure  competition — freedom  of  entry,  no  direct  con¬ 
trol  over  price— a  type  not  likely  to  be  confused 
with  real  type  situations.  Bureaucracy  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  concentration  of  power  and  a  concern  with 
duration,  longevity,  the  long-time  horizons  that 
Arthur  Cole  and  Oswald  Knauth  have  written  about. 


W.T.  Easterbrook,  "Uncertainty  and  Economic  Change",  Journal  of 
Economic  History,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  4,  1954,  p.  359* 
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Ibid.,  p.  359. 

^W.T.  Easterbrook,  "Long-Period  Comparative  Study:  Some  Histor¬ 
ical  Cases",  Journal  of  Economic  History,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  4,  19 57,  PP«  573 
574. 
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Thus,  economic  growth  and  development  could  he  studied  through  the  " secur¬ 
ity  settings*1  of  entrepreneurship* 

In  sum,  entrepreneurs  as  decision-makers,  uncertainty 
as  the  key  to  change,  and  reference  to  polarities  as 
a  means  of  reviewing  the  direction  and  kind  of  changes 
in  various  situations,  these  provide  the  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  questions  centering  on  differential  rates  of 
growth  or  why  growth  at  all.l°9 

The  general  point  made  by  Easterbrook  was  that  different  types  of 

investment  climate  give  rise  to  different  types  of  entrepreneural  response, 

in  particular,  Mthe  closing  of  ranks  where  uncertainties  are  great,  a 

190 

loosening  where  these  are  lessened  by  circumstance  or  design."'  in 
the  case  of  Canada,  the  strong  role  of  the  state,  such  as  in  the  National 
Policy,  evolved  in  response  to  the  pattern  of  insecurity.  Here  again  ap¬ 
peared  the  theme  of  "defensive  expansionism"* 

The  new  Dominion  inherited  a  structure  in  which 
geographical  and  market  factors  gave  rise  to  a 
satellitic,  vulnerable  pattern  of  development,  and 
national  policies  were  such  as  to  perpetuate  this 
problem.  It  was  doubtful  whether  there  was  any 
choice,  for  a  geographical  setting  that  had  pulled 
traders  into  the  continent  too  fast  and  too  far 
now  presented  obstacles  to  settlement  which  only 
an  enormously  costly  system  of  transportation  could 
overcome.  And  the  not  always  benevolent  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  key  points  in  the  Canadian  net¬ 
work  left  no  alternative  to  a  forced  hothouse  process 
of  development  that  has  left  its  mark  on  the  present. 

What  emerged  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
a  nation  still  heavily  committed  to  the  support  of  a 
system  of  transportation  and  production  for  European 
markets j  private  entrepreneurs  continued  to  function 
in  a  national,  structure  whose  outlines  show  little 
change  over  the  century.  Whether  or  not  brief  spurts 
of  capital  formation  indicate  one  or  more  periods  of 
take-off  into  advanced  states  of  growth,  the  staying 
power  of  established  institutions  is  clear  enough. 
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In  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  a 
period  when  national  policies  seemed  to  he  pay¬ 
ing  off,  technological  change  and  the  beginnings 
of  new  market  alignments  combined  to  ensure  the 
continuance  of  a  defensive  role  for  Canadian  en¬ 
trepreneurship. *  *91 

Related  to  this  passage  is  a  view  of  institutions  and  structural 

change  which  played  a  prominent  role  in  Easterbrook’s  approach* 

...  an  underlying  theme  of  this  paper  ...  is 
the  persistence  of  staying  power  of  institutions 
that  evolve  in  formative  phases  of  growth  to  cope 
with  the  uncertainties  that  face  entrepreneurship. 

It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  these  give  way 
to  the  point  where  free  enterprisers  break  loose 
to  transform  the  economy.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
set  or  inevitable  pattern  in  all  this.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  areas  of  persistence  and  of  trans¬ 
formation  takes  on  meaning  only  if  given  historical 
reference,  and  examination  of  the  security- setting 
of  entrepreneurship  is  suggested  as  one  means  of 
linking  the  abstract  and  the  concrete.  92 

Associated  with  the  above  theme  was  a  crude  two- stage  view  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  institutions*  "I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  a  two-step  sequence 
may  be  discerned  in  formative  periods  of  economic  growth*  the  early  phase 


in  which  institutional  arrangements  take  shape  in  various  security- settings 
of  entrepreneurship,  and  a  subsequent  phase  marked  by  the  persistence  of 

193 

established  institutions  in  the  face  of  change."  The  actual  degree  of 

persistence  is  dependent  on  the  "social  environment",  which  in  turn  re- 

194 

fleets  "the  presence  of  pressing  uncertainties  over  the  long-period". 
Significantly,  despite  the  importance  of  institutional  development  to 
Easterbrook’s  approach,  there  is  no  mention  of  institutional  "crisis", 


^9^Ibid. ,  pp.  579-58° • 

192Ibid.,  p.  581. 

*9^Ibid. ,  p.  588. 
194Ibid.,  p.  589. 
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’’deformation",  or  "decay". 


Conclusion 


In  reviewing  the  various  strands  of  academic  thought  leading  from 
World  War  I  to  the  Cold  War  period,  it  appears  obvious  that  hard  and  fast 
divisions  among  the  approaches  of  frontierism,  the  staple  theory,  and 
metropolitanism  do  not  appear.  There  are  some  general  notions  and  char¬ 
acteristic  emphases,  but  hardly  what  could  be  considered  precisely  delin¬ 
eated  or  discrete  theories. 


The  outstanding  example  of  this  is  the  case  of  Innis  and  Mackintosh. 
While  both  evolved  a  form  of  staple  theory,  their  approaches  diverged 


sharply,  indeed,  to  the  point  that  Drache  has  claimed  there  sire  actually 

195 

two  "traditions".  He  suggests  that  while  Mackintosh  was  "a  passionate 
believer  in  capitalism  as  an  essentially  progressive  system",  Innis  was 


"a  critic  of  capitalism  who  increasingly  came  to  believe  that  it  betray 

ed  its  own  values".  Thus,  in  particular i 

Mackintosh  argued  that  the  export-led  growth  and 
expansion  was  the  basis  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment*  the  era  of  the  colonial  staple  prepared  a 
settler  country  for  gradual  and  eventual  indus¬ 
trialization.  Innis,  conversely,  held  the  view 
that  Canada*  s  staple-oriented  economy  would  re¬ 
main  fundamentally  dependent  because  centre- 
margin  relations  under  capitalism  are  such  that 
dependencies  are  prevented  from  developing  into 
self-generating  industrialized  economies. 
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Daniel  Drache,  op.  cit.y  ppr  9-14. 


Ibid.,  pp.  13-14.  The  latter  point  is  expressed  in  Innis' s 
well-known  statement  that  "the  trade  In  staples  •  •  .  characterized  an 
economically  weak  country".  (The  Fur  Trade,  p.  ^01.) 
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This  type  of  cleavage  is  also  present  "between  other  staple  writers.  For 
example,  although  both  Fowke  and  Britnell  concentrated  on  the  same  staple 
— wheat — Britnell *s  approach  followed  a  position  closer  to  Mackintosh 
while  Fowke* s  was  closer  to  Innis. 

A  similar  cleavage  exists  between  the  approaches  of  frontierism  and 
metropolitanism.  Both  are  focused  on  Mouter  periphery"  or  "centre -margin" 
relationships,  yet  each  has  a  different  set  of  conclusions,  with  the 
ideological  impact  of  frontierism  tending  to  be  more  conservative  while 
that  of  metropolitanism  tending  to  be  more  'liberal*  and  critical.  How¬ 
ever,  even  among  frontierist  and  metropolitanist  approaches  themselves, 
one  can  observe  significant  variation.  For  instance,  there  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  difference  between  the  "environmentalism"  (or  frontierism,  broadly 
conceived)  of  F.H.  Underhill  with  its  clear  liberalism,  and  the  more  con¬ 
servative  and  less  critical  approach  of  G.A.  Dawson  or  W.N.  Sage.  Thus, 
any  developed  analysis  of  the  political  economic  basis  of  the  varied  ap¬ 
proaches  could  benefit  initially  from  recognizing  that  the  divisions 
within  such  general  approaches  as  the  staple  approach  are  as  significant 
as  the  divisions  among  such  approaches. 

Easterbrook  considered  the  two  staple  traditions  to  reflect  "the 
Queen's  University  tradition  with  its  Scottish,  practical  bent  and  its 

197 

stress  on  applied  economics,  and  the  .  •  •  Toronto  Historical  School". 

Furthermore,  these  schools  of  thought,  which  he  characterized  as  "the 

applied  economics  of  Queen's"  and  "the  historical  economics  of  Toronto", 

198 

had  set  the  main  pattern  of  Canadian  economics  until  the  1950s. ' 
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w.T.  Easterbrook,  "Trends  in  Canadian  Economic  Thought",  The 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  Vol.  LVIII,  1959»  P«  91* 
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Without  denying  certain  distinctive  features  of  the  Queen's  and  Toronto 
traditions,  Easterbrook ' s  analysis  obscures  the  political  economic  deter¬ 
minants  of  these  traditions.  For  example,  the  reference  to  the  "Scottish, 
practical  bent"  of  Queen's  is  hardly  distinctive}  Toronto  also  had  econ¬ 
omists  of  Scottish  extraction  and  economists  who  had  studied  Scottish 
economists,  including  Innis  himself,  and  it  is  certainly  evident  that  in¬ 
terpreting  'practicality  as  a  criterion  is  itself  dependent  on  particular 
political  economic  positions.  What  seems  more  obvious,  although  this 
would  recognize  the  ideological  element  in  economics,  is  that  Queen's  has 
had  a  generally  more  conservative  tradition  while  Toronto  has  had  a  more 
liberal  or  critical  tradition,  which  itself  had  historical,  including 
material  bases  and  which  went  far  beyond  the  walls  of  Queen's  University 
and  the  University  of  Toronto. 

J.M.S.  Careless  (b.  1919  )»  whose  academic  interests  have 

199 

included  work  on  urban  history  in  the  West,  produced  one  of  the  best- 
known  articles  on  Canadian  historiography,  "Frontierism,  Metropolitanism, 
and  Canadian  History",  in  195^«  Careless  considered  there  were  four  main 
"schools"  in  Canadian  history.  The  first  was  the  "Britannic  School"  (or, 
jokingly,  the  "Blood  is  Thicker  than  Water  School")  which  was  generally 
pre-World  War  I  and  strongly  British  imperialist  in  orientation.^^  The 
second  was  the  "School  of  Political  Nationhood"  which  was  strongest  in 
the  1920s  and  reflected  a  growing  Canadian  nationalism.  Its  main  theme 


See,  for  example,  J.M.S.  Careless,  "Aspects  of  Urban  Life  in  the 
West,  1870-1914",  in  A.W.  Rasporich  and  H.C.  Klassen  (eds.).  Prairie 
Perspectives  2,  Toronto  and  Montreal*  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1973, 
pp.  25-40}  J.M.S.  Careless,  "Localism  or  Parochialism  in  Canadian  History, 
B.C.  Perspectives  2  (1972),  pp.  4-14}  J.M.S.  Careless,  "Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  in  Canada",  Urban  History  Review  ,  No.  1-74,  pp.  9-19» 

200J.M.S.  Careless,  "Frontierism,  Metropolitanism,  and  Canadian 
History",  pp.  64-65* 
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was  ’’the  march  of  Canada  to  political  nationhood",  hut  the  school  had 

two  phases  in  its  development.  The  first,  which  was  more  British  in 

orientation  (Chester  Martin  and  R.G.  Trotter)  saw  Canadian  development 

within  the  general  framework  of  British  institutions,  while  the  second 

was  more  nationalist,  more  critical  of  British  imperialism,  and  Liberal 

?0 1 

in  party  sympathies  (j.W.  Dafoe,  O.D.  Skelton). 

The  third  group  was  the  "Environmentalist  School"  (or  "North  Amer¬ 
icans  All"  School)  which  emerged  in  the  late  1920s  and  was  strongest  in 
the  1930s.  This  was  greatly  influenced  by  Turner  and  frontierism,  and 

tended  to  be  continental st  and  Liberal  (F.H.  Underhill,  W.N.  Sage,  A.R. 
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M.  Lower,  A. S.  Morton  and  A.L.  Burt).  Careless  maintains  there  were 
three  stages  in  the  use  of  the  frontier  interpretation  in  Canada.  In 
the  first,  there  were  "stimulating  applications  of  frontierist  themes 

203 

and  concepts  to  the  Canadian  half  of  the  North  American  environment". 

In  the  second,  there  appeared  "criticisms  and  modifications  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  interpretation,  although  the  environmentalist  emphasis  was  still 

204 

much  in  evidence".  In  the  third,  "new  emphasis  was  given  to  the  role 

of  eastern  rather  than  western  forces  in  Canada,  to  urban  interests  and 

203 

to  the  dominating  power  of  the  organizing,  controlling  metropolis". 

The  fourth  group  was  the  "Laurentian  School"  (or  "Waterways  School") 
which  was  more  sharply  nationalist,  particularly  against  the  continentalism 


Ibid. ,  pp.  65-66. 

^2Ibid. ,  pp.  67-70. 
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and  Literalism  of  the  third  school.  Careless  saw  in  the  Lauren tian 

School  (H.  A.  Innis,  D.G.  Creighton)  the  emergence  of  a  ’’metropolitan" 

rather  than  "frontier"  viewpoint  since  the  school  "primarily  studied  the 

207 

effects  of  the  east  on  the  West".  He  argued  that  metropolitanism  is 
"at  root  a  socio-economic  concept"  which  had  some  application  in  the  work 
of  A.R.M.  Lower  and  D.C.  Master,  and  that  it  could  provide  "a  new  per¬ 
spective  that  may  disclose  new  vistas  and  produce  new  patterns  for  Can¬ 
adian  history".  ^8  Presumably,  for  Careless,  metropolitanism  should  be¬ 
come  the  fifth  school  in  Canadian  historiography. 

Careless*  historiographical  approach  has  several  serious  weaknesses. 
Most  importantly,  the  "schools  of  thought"  he  identified  were  not  related 
to  their  socio-economic  roots.  Predictably,  the  role  of  ideology  and 
social  class  were  ignored,  and  ’nationalism*  was  treated  in  such  a  super¬ 
ficial  manner  that  the  role  of  French  Canada  was  ignored.  Viewing  ’nation¬ 
alism*  in  Canada  in  the  abstract  or  in  general  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
it  is  mainly  English- Canadian  nationalism  to  which  Careless  referred,  and 
that  it  is  a  nationalism  with  a  class  character,  mainly  "bourgeois  nation¬ 
alism".  This  approach  is  also  reflected  in  Careless*  view  of  ’imperialism*. 
In  his  article,  one  wonders  why  some  of  the  Britannic  School  were  referred 
to  as  "convinced  imperialists",  7  yet  immediately  after  World  War  I, 
there  were  no  "imperialists"  to  be  found,  whether  convinced  or  otherwise. 

Even  an  extremely  narrow^  if  not  misleading^ definition  of  imperialism  such 
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Ibid. ,  pp.  ?6-78. 
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Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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as  provided  by  Berger  does  not  allow  an  escape  for  Careless,  because 
the  trends  in  historical  thought  before  World  War  I  were  broader  than 
this  narrow  'imperialism’.  But,  if  broader,  how  much  broader,  and  what 
of  those  imperialist  approaches  that  did  not  reflect  the  alleged  'nation¬ 
alism'  or  other  features  of  the  narrow  'imperialism'— were  they  possibly 
of  a  type  of  'imperialism'  which  did  not  die  after  World  War  I?  There  is 
here  a  serious  problem  which  cannot  be  glossed  over  by  simply  lumping  one 
or  all  'imperialisms'  into  a  ’’Britannic  School”. 

While  Careless's  article  does  help  to  show  certain  variations  in 
the  character  of  the  frontierist,  staple,  and  metropolitan! st  approaches, 
it  does  not  recognize  their  essentially  ideological  character.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  as  one  digs  deeper  and  observes  the  shifting  character  of  the 
approaches  over  time,  their  often  vague  and  indeterminate  formulations, 
their  major  omissions,  and  the  limited  consideration  of  important  theore¬ 
tical  concepts  and  assumptions,  it  is  evident  that  these  ’’currents  of 
thought”  have  a  major  ideological  significance  which  deserves  to  be  fully 
recognized  from  a  serious  'scientific'  standpoint.  In  early  pre-World 
War  I  approaches,  where  crude  notions  of  'social  Darwinism’  and  'bio¬ 
logical  determinism'  appear  so  strongly,  the  gap  existing  between  thought 


Berger  writes*  "In  the  context  of  Canadian  history  imperialism 
means  that  movement  for  the  closer  union  of  the  British  Empire  through 
economic  and  military  co-operation  and  through  political  changes  which 
would  give  the  dominions  influence  over  imperial  policy.  Though  British 
North  Americans  had  traditionally  taken  pride  in  their  connection  with 
the  Empire  and  though  the  movement  for  imperial  unity  drew  upon  senti¬ 
ments  and  traditions  which  had  originated  in  the  distant  past,  organized 
efforts  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  imperial  tie,  to  strengthen 
and  transform  it,  began  with  the  formation  of  the  Imperial  Federation 
League  in  London  in  1884  and  the  subsequent  appearance  of  its  branches 
in  Canada.”  (Carl  Berger,  The  Sense  of  Power,  p.  3*) 
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and  reality  is  painfully  obvious  and  almost  begs  for  some  comprehensive 
explanation.  Nonetheless,  in  Careless,  as  in  numerous  other  established 
historiographical  treatments,  little  has  been  said  about  the  ideological 
character  or  bases  of  even  the  ’’disproved”  or  ’’discredited"  theories. 

This  point  is  doubly  significant  since  what  may  appear  to  have  been  re¬ 
jected  has  often  been  only  reformulated  in  a  less  crude  fashion.  Such 
has  been  the  case  with  biological  determinism,  which  remains  to  this  day 

in  more  sophisticated  forms  as  an  influential  theory  despite  its  un- 
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scientific  character.  Without  an  analysis  of  the  ideological  charac¬ 
ter  of  approaches,  whether  scientific  or  unscientific,  there  is  not  only 
a  greater  probability  of  repeating  earlier  mistakes  but  there  is  also 
less  attention  to  fundamental  assumptions. 

While  certain  differences  among  the  main  approaches  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  if  not  amplified,  the  common  or  uniting  elements  have  not  been 
considered.  In  large  part  this  reflects  the  class  character  of  Careless’s 
own  analysis.  Whatever  their  differences,  the  general  approaches  he 
identified  share  a  common  'bourgeois  outlook*.  While  this  outlook  re¬ 
flects  not  only  the  stage  of  internal  development  of  the  Canadian  econ¬ 
omy  and  society,  certain  internal  division^  and  also  its  varying  re¬ 
lations  with  British  and  U.S.  imperialism,  an  equivalent  recognition  of 
the  common  character  of  the  approaches  is  necessary  to  understand  much 
of  their  shifting,  overlapping,  interwoven,  and  essentially  indistinguish¬ 
able  character.  Without  such  an  analysis,  the  classification  process  can 
become  highly  subjective,  and  lead  to  arbitrariness,  equivocation,  and 
endless  haggling. 


See,  for  example,  Doris  and  Francis  Bartlett,  ’’Social  Implic¬ 
ations  of  Biological  Determinism”,  Science  and  Society,  Vol.  XXXV,  No. 
2,  Summer  1971»  PP*  209-219. 
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Another  matter  that  flaws  Carless' s  account  hut  which  is  essential 
to  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  ideology  of  all  approaches,  is  consider¬ 
ation  not  only  of  what  is  treated,  hut  of  what  is  not  treated  or  ignored. 
This  is  most  evident  in  the  'omission*  of  the  role,  interests  and  perspec¬ 
tives  of  sections  of  the  population  outside  the  ruling  circles  of  capit¬ 
alist  society.  The  non- treatment  or  superficial  treatment  of  certain 
subordinate  classes  or  groups  such  as  labour,  the  Native  Peoples,  women, 
national  minorities,  and  'radicals',  is  a  decisive  feature  of  many  apr» 
proaches.  It  was  particularly  significant,  for  example,  that  there  was 
relatively  little  academic  interest  shown  in  the  history  of  the  labour 
movement  in  Canada  until  the  late  1930s  and  1940s.212  Such  a  lacuna  can 
say  a  great  deal  about  the  character  of  certain  approaches.  Similarly, 
certain  approaches  themselves  can  be  blacked  out  entirely  by  ignoring 
these  subordinate  classes  or  groups.  In  this  respect,  it  is  significant, 
for  example,  that  Careless  would  write  an  historiographical  review  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  referring  to  Marxism  or  mentioning  such  writers  as  Myers. 


212 

The  first  prominent  academic  writing  on  labour  history  in  Canada 
was  an  article  by  Robert  Hamilton  Coats,  "The  Labour  Movement  in  Canada", 
published  in  191**  as  part  of  the  Canada  and  Its  Provinces  series  (Vol.  IX, 
pp.  277-355)*  Coats  (187**-1960),  who  became  Dominion  Statistician,  also 
edited  a  volume  of  survey  essays  on  Canada  which  included  contributions 
on  labour  topics  by  Idele  Wilson  and  H.  A.  Logan  (Features  of  Present-Day 
Canada.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences,  Annals,  Vol. 

253»  September  19**7»  Philadelphia,  19**7)« 

The  first  book  on  Canadian  labour  history  was  not  published  until 
1928  (Harold  Amos  Logan,  The  History  of  Trade  Union  Organization  in  Canada, 
Chicago!  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1928).  H. A.  Logan  (1889-  )  was 

the  first  leading  academic  figure  in  the  field  and,  for  many  years,  his 
book  and  Coats's  article  were  the  only  published  academic  works.  A  few 
theses,  particularly  in  the  early  1920s,  considered  aspects  of  labour 
history,  and  a  general  study  of  labour  in  Canadian-U.S.  relations  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1937  (N.J.  Ware  and  H.A.  Logan,  with  an  editorial  introduction 
by  H.A.  Innis,  Labor  in  Canadian- American  Relations,  Toronto!  Ryerson, 
1937)*  The  first  major  general  academic  treatment  of  Canadian  labour  to 
be  published  in  Canada  did  not  appear  until  19**8  (H.A.  Logan,  Trade  Unions 
in  Canadai  Their  Development  and  Functioning,  Toronto!  Macmillan,  19**8). 


. 
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A  somewhat  contrasting  approach  to  the  delineation  of  general  ap¬ 
proaches  or  schools  of  thought,  was  posed  "by  Danial  Drache  in  his  essay 
" Rediscovering  Canadian  Political  Economy”.  Drache* s  analysis  indicates 
a  deeper  awareness  of  the  ideological  character  of  Political  Economy  and 
History,  although  this  is  subject  to  certain  weaknesses  which  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  Careless  analysis.  In  essence,  Drache* s  essay  reflects 
the  renewed  interest  in  Canadian  political  economy  which  has  emerged  with 
this  growing  resistance  to  imperialism,  particularly  U.S.  imperialism,  and 
the  gradual  abatement  of  the  Cold  War.  Having  just  "rediscovered”  the 
Canadian  political  economy  tradition,  Drache  attempted  to  classify  the  main 
schools,  which  appeared  for  him  to  fall  into  "seven  fairly  well-defined 
phases”.  J  Briefly,  they  were*  the  Founders  (innis,  Creighton,  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  Lower,  Morton);  the  "State  Theorists"  (Underhill,  Corry,  Hodgetts, 
Scott,  Forsey,  Trudeau) ;  the  "University  of  Toronto  Practitioners”  (Eas- 
terbrook,  Dales,  Bladen,  Clark,  Aitken);  the  "Hinterlanders"  (Fowke,  Brit- 
nell,  Buckley,  Soward,  Saunders);  the  "Post-Innisians"  (Mallory,  Macpher- 
son,  McLuhan,  Pentland,  Spelt,  Ferns,  Aitken);  the  "Launderers”  (Deutsch, 

Porter,  Careless,  Becher,  Reisman);  the  New  Political  Economy  (Ryerson, 

\  214 

Nelles,  Watkins,  Naylor,  dement). 

Such  classification  schemes  as  those  of  Easterbrook,  Careless,  and 
Brache^^  have  a  certain  usefulness  in  introducing  some  main  themes  and 
issues  of  academic  thought  on  Canadian  development.  However,  until  there 
are  some  clearer  principles  of  classification  which  recognize  more  deeply 

213 

Danial  Drache,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2-3» 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  2-3*  Morton  refers  to  W.L.  Morton. 

^^Some  others  are  listed  in  the  appended  bibliography. 
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the  ideological  character  and  socio-economic  bases  of  the  various  trends 
of  thought,  we  are  faced  with  only  "rough  though  convenient"  typologies. 

In  the  next  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  consider  briefly  the  period 
of  the  1950s  &nd  following.  Treating  the  literature  of  this  more  ’con¬ 
temporary*  period  poses  similar  problems  of  those  just  mentioned,  as  well 
as  the  problems  of  greater  "technical"  complexity  presented  by  the  domin¬ 
ance  of  neoclassical  economic  thought.  However,  since  similar  underlying 
issues  are  involved,  especially  in  dealing  with  long-term  structural  as¬ 
pects  of  Alberta’s  development,  this  thesis  generalizes  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  economic  theoretical  trends  present  among  the  various  approaches, 
without  detailing  their  interconnected  or  contradictory  features,  or  in¬ 
terpreting  their  many  emphases  and  nuances. 


Chapter  Three 


Contemporary  Approaches  and  Trends  in  the  Study 
of  Development  in  Alberta  and  the  Western  Interior 

A  people  living  under  the  perpetual  menace  of 
war  and  invasion  is  very  easy  to  govern.  It  demands 
no  social  reforms.  It  does  not  haggle  over  expend¬ 
itures  on  armaments  and  military  equipment.  It  pays 
without  discussion,  it  ruins  itself,  and  that  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  syndicates  of  financiers  and 
manufacturers  for  whom  patriotic  terrors  are  an 
abundant  source  of  gain. 

Anatole  France  (1908) 

The  role  of  U.S.  corporate  and  state  interests  in  Canada  increased 
dramatically  during  the  19*K)s,  a  trend  which  was  reinforced  and  acceler¬ 
ated  by  the  Cold  War.  The  increased  pressures  for  continental  integra¬ 
tion  also  had  their  impact  in  the  academic  realm.  At  first,  especially 
during  the  19*JOs,  there  was  a  considerable  differentiation  of  approaches, 
including  ones  critical  of  U.S.  imperialism  (such  as  Innis  and  Creighton). 
However,  by  the  early  1950s,  the  Cold  War  onslaught,  including  the  ’hot 
war*  in  Korea  (l950-52)?  had  driven  academic  economics  in  Canada  sharply 
to  the  right  and  opened  it  for  the  neoclassical  deluge. 

In  the  generalized  conditions  of  fear,  hostility  and  outright  re¬ 
pression  against  left-leaning  positions^  major  changes  took  place  in 
Canadian  economics.  Under  the  guise  of  ’modernizing*  Canadian  social 
science^ positivistic  neoclassical  economics  flooded  into  Canadian  univer¬ 
sities.  With  the  post-Sputnik  'boom*  in  government  and  university  research 
and  education,  many  of  those  who  had  accepted  or  been  trained  into  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  new  right-wing  tide  rose  to  leading  positions  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  academe*  By  the  early  1960s,  the  number  of  Canadian  published 

academic  economists  and  historians  ’out-of-step*  with  the  general  neo- 
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classical  approach  was  miniscule. 

There  have  heen  innumerable  and  detailed  critical  treatments  of 
classical  and  neoclassical  (’bourgeois*)  economics,  as  well  as  of  their 
philosophical  bases  in  empiricism  and  positivism.  While  the  criticisms 
will  gain  no  added  credibility  by  being  repeated  here,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  a  few  key  problems  stemming  from  the  general  neoclassical,  approach. 
If  scientific  theories  are  to  be  judged  on  the  criteria  of  correspondence 
to  facts,  internal  consistency,  and  adequacy,  then  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  neoclassical  approach  will  face  certain  problems.  Even  if  one  ignores, 
for  example,  the  underlying  value  theory,  the  Methodological  individualism, 
fundamental  definitional  problems  (notably  "capital”),  questionable  as¬ 
sumptions  (about  competition,  material  self-interest,  etc.),  and  an  im¬ 
plicit  "structural  functionalism"  with  regard  to  social  relations,  as  well 
as  any  internal  inconsistencies  such  as  debated  in  the  Cambridge  "capital 
controversy",  there  is  still  the  problem  of  adequacy.  Is  the  theory  cap¬ 
able  of  explaining  certain  economic  phenomena?  It  is  implied  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussions  that,  at  very  least,  the  neoclassical  approach  is 


Notable  members  of  this  small  fraternity  included  S.B.  Ryerson  and 
H. C.  Pent land. 

2 

Among  some  relatively  recent  writings  ares  Michael  Bleaney,  Under¬ 
consumption  Theories?  A  Historical  and  Critical  Analysis,  London :  Law¬ 
rence  and  Wishart,  1976;  I.G.  Blyumin  (ed. ),  Theories  of  "Regulated  Cap¬ 
italism"!  A  Collection  of  Articles,  Moscow:  Foreign  Languages  Publishing 
House,  n.d. j  Maurice  Dobb,  Welfare  Economics  and  the  Economics  of  Social¬ 
isms  Towards  a  Commonsense  Critique,  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1969;  A  Gamble  and  P.  Walton,  Capitalism  in  Crisis:  Inflation  and 
the  State.  London  and  Basingstoke:  Macmillan  Press,  197  6;  Francis  Green 
and  Petter  Nore  (eds.),  Economics:  An  Anti-Text,  London  and  Basingstoke: 
Macmillan  Press,  1977;  E.K.  Hunt  and  Jesse  G.  Schwartz  (ed.),  A  Critique 
of  Economic  Theory,  Harmondsworth,  Eng. :  Penguin  Books,  1972;  Marc  Lin¬ 
der,  with  Julius  Sensat,  Jr.,  Anti-Samuelson,  New  York:  Urzon  Books, 

1977>  2  vols.j  Irina  Osadchaya*  From  Keynes  to  Neoclassical  Synthesis: 

A  Critical  Analysisr  Moscow :  Progress  Publishers,  1 97^» 
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incapable  of  dealing  with  not  only  the  long-term  dynamic  and  structural 
character  of  capitalist  development  but  also  the  transformation  of  pre¬ 
capitalist  to  capitalist  economy.  As  Marx  noted,  "It  is  .  .  .  self-evident 
that  a  theory  which  views  modem  capitalist  production  as  a  mere  passing 
stage  in  the  economic  history  of  mankind,  must  make  use  of  terms  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  habitual  to  writers  who  look  upon  that  form  of  production 
as  imperishable  and  final. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  neoclassical,  approach  there  was  an  increa¬ 
sing  emphasis  towards  technical  manipulation  and  away  from  theory.  Teach¬ 
ing  and  research  in  the  history  of  economic  thought,  economic  history, 

4 

and  Canadian  political  economy  all  suffered.  Nevertheless,  countervail¬ 
ing  historical  developments  began  to  appear  in  the  late  1950s.  An  ever 
increasing  series  of  crises  began  to  emerge  for  the  developed  capitalist 
countries,  particularly  the  U.S.,  which  was  reflected  in  a  growing  differ¬ 
entiation  among  neoclassical  approaches  as  well  as  in  economics  (and  his¬ 
tory)  as  a  whole.  The  war  in  Vietnam  was  of  special  significance  in 
weakening  the  ideological  hold  of  neoclassical  economics.  The  appearance 
of  growing  numbers  of  left-leaning  critics  of  capitalist  development,  in¬ 
cluding  the  "New  Left",  and  an  awakening  interest  in  the  "Old  Left",  most 
evident  in  the  late  1960s,  was  a  major  consequence  of  the  rising  trend 
of  anti-imperialist  resistance.  Canadian  economics  and  history  witnessed 

■^Karl  Marx,  Capital*  A  Critique  of  Political  Economy,  London: 
Lawrence  and  Wishart,  1970  (first  English  edition,  1881),  Vol.  I,  p.  5« 

k 

For  instance,  as  has  been  noted  by  several  critics  of  present  Can¬ 
adian  economics  programmes,  it  is  possible--and  typical — that  students 
studying  economics  in  Canada,  including  the  University  of  Alberta,  can 
complete  degrees  up  to  the  level  of  the  Fh.D.  without  having  heard  so 
much  as  a  lecture  on  Harold  Innis  or  read  a  single  economics  book  written 
prior  to  the  1950s. 
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a  sharpening  interest  in  the  issue  of  "foreign  ownership",  and  earlier 
"nationalist"  writers  such  as  Innis  and  the  "Toronto  Historical  School" 
were  "rediscovered".  Following  the  defeat  of  U.S.  imperialism  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  with  further  crises  in  the  developed  capitalist  economies,  there 
has  emerged  in  the  last  few  years  a  renewed  rightist  reaction  stemming 
from  high-level  corporate  and  government  circles.^  Reflecting  the  sharp¬ 
ening  of  relations  between  labour  and  capital,  one  sees  in  academic  econ¬ 
omics  and  history  the  further  differentiation  of  positions  and  a  greater 
interest  in  pressing  issues,  for  example,  budget  cutbacks,  'foreign' 
student  and  'immigration*  issues,  the  'energy  crisis',  wage  and  price 
controls,  constitutional  questions,  and  so  on. 

Viewed  in  historical  perspective,  the  changes  taking  place  in  econ¬ 
omics  show  the  deep  imprint  of  crises  in  capitalist  development.  The 
First  World  War  and  its  aftermath  saw  sharpened  criticism  of  British  im¬ 
perialism  and  a  greater  realism  regarding  Canadian  capitalism.  Despite 
a  short-lived  'boom'  period  during  part  of  the  1920s,  the  Great  Depression 
also  intensified  criticism  of  capitalism.  By  the  19^0s,  crisis  after 
crisis  had  compelled  greater  realism  among  increasing  numbers  of  econom¬ 
ists  and  citizens  as  a  whole.  Hie  Cold  War  attempted  to  reverse  that 
trend  and,  to  a  degree,  succeeded.  However,  the  problems  of  capitalist 
development  remained.  Sven  in  the  post-World  War  II  'boom'  and  the  ag¬ 
gressive  expansion  of  U.S.  corporate  and  state  interests  in  Canada,  intense 
political  and  economic  struggles  were  waged,  although  at  the  time  they 
had  little  immediate  impression  in  increasingly  conservative  academic 

■^One  can  note  sharper  intervention  of  corporate  interests  directly 
in  the  academic  field,  for  example,  in  the  establishing  of  the  rightist 
Fraser  Research  Institute,  See  Donald  Gut stein,  "Corporate  Advocacy* 

Hie  Fraser  Institute",  City  Magazine,  September  1978,  pp.  32-39* 
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circles.  But  with  the  persistence  of  "regional  inequalities",  the  growth 
or  racial,  urban,  environmental,  and  energy  crises,  even  neoclassical 
economics  was  compelled  to  recognize  certain  intractable  realities.  In¬ 
fluenced  directly  by  events  in  the  United  States,  Canadian  university  and 
college  programs  in  economics  training  and  research,  saw  the  proliferation 
of  "specialties"  such  as  "regional  economics",  "urban  economics",  "envir¬ 
onmental  economics",  "energy  economics",  the  "economics  of  poverty"  and 
"development  economics".  Even  such  basic  matters  as  textbook  content  and 
selection  have  begun  to  reflect  the  growing  awareness  of  diversity  in 

economic  thought  and  the  existence  (but  not  the  academic  respectability) 

£ 

of  critical  and  anti- capitalist  trends. 

The  long-run  general  trend  of  economics  in  Canada  since  World  War 
I  has  been  towards  fewer  material  ties  to  capitalist  interests  and  greater 
openness  to  centrist  (or  ’liberal*)  and  even  left-leaning  critical  ap¬ 
proaches.  Ibis  has  been  most  evident  in  periods  of  serious  crisis.  How¬ 
ever,  the  countervailing  approaches,  which  tend  to  gain  added  impetus 
during  periods  of  reaction,  still  dominate  economic  thought  in  Canada. 

This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  no  less  the  case  in  approaches  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  capitalism  in  Alberta  as  it  is  in  other  areas  of  economics  and 
the  social  sciences. 


'Ibis  is  apparent,  for  example,  in  the  evolution  of  Paul  Samuelson  s 
economics  textbook,  probably  the  most  used  introductory  economics  text  in 
North  America.  See  especially,  Paul  A.  Samuelson  and  Anthony  Scott, 
Economics,  Fourth  Canadian  edition,  Toronto*  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  197 5 t 
Chapter  41. 
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General  Approaches  In  Recent  Years 

The  persistence  of  uneven  regional  development  in  the  west  received 
relatively  little  attention  during  the  post-World  War  II  •■boom*  period. 
There  was  considerable  interest  in  oil  and  gas  development,  including 
pipeline,  export,  and  industrial  policy,  during  the  "dynamic  decade"  after 
the  194?  Leduc  discovery,  and  some  application  of  the  staple  approach  to 
this  particular  mineral  staple.  And  there  was  some  interest  in  the  role 
of  the  west  as  an  aspect  of  the  economic  growth  in  Canada,  which  in  turn 

Q 

reflected  the  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  theory  of  economic  growth. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  growing  interest  in  "the  far  North",  largely 


See,  for  example,  Eric  Hanson,  Dynamic  Decade:  The  Evolution  and 
Effects  of  the  Oil  Industry  in  Alberta,  Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart, 
1958?  and.  G.E.  Britnell,  "Perspective  on  Change  in  the  Prairie  Economy", 
Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol  XIX,  No.  4,  Nov- 
eraber  1953*  PP»  437-454;  Richard  E.  Caves  and  Richard  H.  Holton,  The 
Canadian  Economy:  Prospect  and  Retrospect,  Cambridge,  Mass:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1959»  especially  Chapter  6;  A.W.  Currie,  Canadian  Econ¬ 
omic  Development,  Toronto:  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  (Canada),  I960,  (first 
edition /l 942 ) ,  e  spe  cially  Chapter  10. 

8 

See,  for  example,  K.  A.H.  Buckley,  Capital  Formation  in  Canada, 
1896-1930 »  Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1974  (first  edition,  1955); 
K.A.H.  Buckley,  with  comments  by  P.  Hartland,  D.H.  Jones,  and  O.J.' 
Firestone,  "Capital  Formation  in  Canada",  in  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  Problems  of  Capital  Formation:  Concepts,  Measurement,  and 
Controlling  Factors,  Conference  on  Research  in  Income  and  Wealth,  Prince¬ 
ton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1957»  pp«  91-145;  K.’A.H.  Buckley, 

"The  Role  of  Staples  in  Canada's  Economic  Development",  Journal  of  Econ¬ 
omic  History,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4,  1958,  pp.  439-450;  Penelope  Hartland, 
"Factors  in  Economic  Growth  in  Canada",  Journal  of  Economic  History,  Vol. 
XV,  No.  1,  1955,  PP*  13-22;  R.D.  Howland,  Some  Regional  Aspects  of 
Canada's  Economic  Development,  Ottawa:  Royal  Commission  on  Canada's 
Economy  Prospects,  1957*  During  the  Cold  War  period,  the  heightened 
interest  in  economic  growth  was  fueled,  if  not  precipitated  by  U.S.- 
Soviet  rivalry;  however,  this  underlying  (though  not  always  explicit) 
preoccupation  was  not  as  pronounced  in  Canada  as  in  the  U.S. 
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stimulated  “by  mineral  exploration  and  development,  and  by  military  invol¬ 
vement  associated  with  the  "DEW-line"  project  and  NORAD. ^  Notable  also 
was  the  interest  of  several  social  scientists  in  the  previously  mentioned 
Social  Credit  in  Alberta  series,  which  seemed  geared  to  doing  an  academic 
autopsy  on  the  "at-one-time-radical"  Prairie  province.  While  the  emphasis 
tended  to  be  towards  political  and  sociological  matters,  there  were  mat¬ 
ters  of  economic  significance. 

Perhaps  most  directly  useful  was  G.B.  Macpherson*s  Democracy  in 
ALberta  (1953)  and.  V.G.  Fowke*s  The  National  Policy  and  the  Wheat  Economy 
(1957) •  Macpherson*s  book  is  one  of  the  few  significant  efforts  at  a 
class  analysis  of  a  major  period  of  Alberta* s  development.  This  was  an 
important  advance  on  earlier  Canadian  political  economy,  especially  so  as 
it  was  done  in  the  face  of  growing  resistance  to  any  approach  tinged  with 
Marxism* 


In  trying  to  understand  its  [democracy  in  Alberta] 
emergence  and  significance  it  became  necessary  to 
go  beyond  the  geographic-economic  interpretation 
that  had  been  predominant  in  Canadian  political 
economy.  It  has  been  customary  to  look,  for  form¬ 
ative  influences,  mainly  to  the  geographical  and 
economic  attributes  peculiar  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  North  American  continent.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  directing  attention  to  these  features 
have  been  so  impressive  that  an  apology  seems  re¬ 
quired  now  for  using,  in  an  analysis  of  Canadian 
phenomena,  concepts  which  are  primarily  European. 
This  applies  particularly  to  one  concept  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  final  chapter.  Nobody  likes  to 
be  called  petit-bourgeois;  and  the  term  is  espec¬ 
ially  opprobrious  in  North  America,  where  there 
is  a  disposition  to  hope  or  believe  that  we  are 
immune  from  those  class  forces  that  operate  plain¬ 
ly  enough  in  Europe.  •  •  •  But  .  .  .  the  pol¬ 
itical  economies  of  Europe  and  Canada  have 


See,  for  example,  Frank  H.  Underhill  (ed. ),  The  Canadian  Northwest* 
Its  Potentialities,  Symposium  Presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  in 
1958,  Toronto*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1959* 
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similarities  as  important  as  their  differences.*0 
Macpherson*  s  analysis,  which  will  he  considered  later,  is  an  outstanding 
example,  if  not  the  culmination,  of  pre-Gold  War  social  democratic  thought 
on  prairie  development. 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  1960s  that  there  occurred  a  notable 
proliferation  of  work  on  the  development  of  Alberta  and  the  prairie  region. 
In  economics,  the  neoclassical  orientation  remained  predominant,  although 
by  the  1970s  there  was  a  growing  interest  in  non-  neoclassical  approaches. 
Within  the  neoclassical  field  there  were  at  least  two  significant  "growth 
areas",  both  imported  from  economics  in  the  U.S..  The  first  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  "regional  economics"  as  a specialty,  which  itself  was  closely 

associated  with  renewed  interest  in  "location  theory"  and,  related  to  it, 

11 

the  rise  of  so-called  "regional  science".  The  second  was  the  appearance 
of  the  "new  economy  history"  or  bliometric^') .  Both  areas  are  heavily 
dependent  upon  neoclassical  microeconomic  theory  and,  in  turn,  reflect 
its  weaknesses.  This  quantitative  preoccupation  of  "new  economic  history" 
has  contributed  to  the  study  of  certain  statistical  problems,  but  qual¬ 
itative  issues  and  structural-institutional  matters,  as  in  neoclassical 
thought  generally,  play  no  fundamental  role  and  tend  to  be  ignored.  a 


G.B.  Macpherson,  Democracy  in  Alberta >  Social  Credit  and  the 
Party  System,  Toronto  and  Buffalo*  University  of  Toronto"  Press,  1974 
(first  edition,  1953) »  P«  xi» 

11 

For  an  early  survey  article  on  regional  economics,  see  John  Pi. 
Meyer,  "Regional  Economics*  A  Survey",  American  Economic  Review,  Vol. 

LIII,  1963,  pp.  19-54. 

*^For  three  criticisms  of  the  "new  economic  history"  in  the  U.S., 
see  E.J.  Hobsbawra,  "Economic  and  Social  History  Divided",  New  Society, 
July  11,  1974,  pp.  74-76;  H.G.  Pentland,  "Recent  Developments  in  Economic 
History*  Some  Implications  for  Local  and  Regional  History",  Historical 
and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Transactions,  Series  III,  No.  24, 
1966-1968,  pp.  7-15;  I.  Koval chenko  and  N.  Sivachev,  "Structuralism  and 
Structural-Quantative  Methods  in  Modem  Historical  Science",  Social 
Sciences,  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  IX,  No.l,  1978,  pp.  60-82  • 
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general  theory  or  explanation  of  economic  development  in  the  western  in¬ 
terior  has  yet  to  appear  from  the  new  economic  history,  although  certain 
topics,  to  be  noted  later,  have  appeared. 

The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  in  their  fourteenth  annual  review 
(1977)  t  Living  Together *  A  Study  of  Regional  Approaches,  outlined  five 
approaches  to  the  study  of  regional  disparaties.  These  included*  the 
Staples  approach,  the  Development  approach,  the  Neoclassical  approach, 
the  Keynesian  approach  and  the  Regional  Science  approach.  J  While  it  is 
beyond  the  present  scope  to  consider  each  in  depth,  a  few  points  deserve 
mention.  In  particular,  while  there  are  differences  of  approach  in  the 
five  positions,  there  is  also  a  commonness  of  approach  which  is  not 
drawn  out,  that  is,  they  all  share  the  ideology  of  economic  liberalism. 
Predictably,  all  opposing  positions,  particularly  any  that  hint  of  a 
class  analysis,  are  excluded. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  staple  approach,  the  1960s  saw  the  ”neo- 

classicization"  of  the  approach.  In  19&3,  Melville  Watkins  proposed  a 

staple  theory  of  economic  growth  using  traditional  neoclassical  cate- 
14 

gories.  Other  work  of  this  type,  including  some  directed  towards  attack- 


13 

Economic  Council  of  Canada,  Living  Together,  Chapter  3» 

■^M.H.  Watkins,  "A  Staple  Theory  of  Economic  Growth",  Canadian 
Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  XXIX,  May  19&3V  PP« 

1 41- 158;  reprinted  in  W.T.  Easterbrook  and  M.H.  Watkins  (eds.), 
Approaches  to  Canadian  Economic  History,  Toronto*  McClelland  and  Stew- 
art,  1967,  pp.  49-73. 
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ing  the  staple  approach,  was  done  "by  G.W.  Bertran,1^  R.E.  Caves,  ^  E.J.  Cham- 
"hers  and  D.F.  Gordon.  This  trend  has  been  criticized  both  by  a  later 
Watkins  from  a  "Neo-Marxist"  approach18,  and  by  R.F.  Neill1^,  whose  com¬ 
ments  will  be  considered  presently.  According  to  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada,  the  strength  of  the  staple  theory  lies  in  its  capacity  to  account 
for  differing  rates  of  employment  and  growth,  and  perhaps  incomes,  through 
"differences  in  the  availability  of  marketable  natural  resources".^ 


15 

Gordon  W.  Bertram,  "Economic  Growth  and  Canadian  Industry,  1870- 
1915*  Hi©  Staple  Model  and  the  ' Take-Off  Hypothesis'",  Canadian  Journal 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  XXIX,  May  1963,  pp.  162-184;  The 
Relevance  of  the  Wheat  Boom  in  Canadian  Economic  Growth",  Canadian  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Economics,  Vol.  VI,  November  1973»  "Historical  Statistics  on 
Growth  and  Structure  in  Manufacturing  in  Canada,  1879-1957",  with  dis¬ 
cussion  by  E.J.  Chambers,  Canadian  Political  Science  Association,  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Statistics,  1962  and  1963,  pp.  93-151* 

16 

Richard  E.  Caves,  '"Vent  for  Surplus'  Models  of  Trade  and  Growth", 
in  Trade,  Growth  and  the  Balance  of  Payments:  Essays  in  Honour  of  Gott¬ 

fried  Haberler,  Chicago  1  Rand  McNally,  1965;  "Export-Led  Growth  and  the 
New  Economic  History",  in  J.N.  Bhagwati  et  al  (eds.),  Trade,  Balance  of 
Payments  and  Growth:  Papers  in  Economics  in  Honour  of  Charles  P.  Kindle- 

berger,  Amsterdam*  North  Holland,  1971* 

^Edward  J.  Chambers  and  D.F.  Gordon,  "Primary  Products  and  Econ¬ 
omic  Growth*  An  Empirical  Measurement",  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 

Vol.  LXXIV,  1966,  pp.  315-332.  See  also  J.H.  Dales,  J.C.  McManus  and 
M.H.  Watkins, 'Primary  Products  and  Economic  Growth:  A  Comment",  Journal 
of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  LXXV,  1967,  PP*  876-88 5l  Edward  Vickery,  "Ex¬ 
ports  and  North  American  Economic  Growth*  'Structuralist*  and  ’Staple' 
Models  in  Historical  Perspective",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol. 

VII,  February  197^,  PP*  32-58. 

1 R 

M.H.  Watkins,  "The  Staple  Theory  Revisited",  Journal  of  Canadian 
Studies,  Vol.  12,  No.  5,  Winter  1977,  PP*  83-95* 

19 

R.F,  Neill,  "The  Passing  of  Canadian  Economic  History",  Journal 
of  Canadian  Studies,  Vol.  12,  No.  5,  Winter  1977,  PP*  73-82. 

20 

Economic  Council  of  Canada,  op.  cit.,  p.  24, 
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Since  their  approach  to  the  staple  theory  is  limited  to  finding  polit¬ 
ically  acceptable  means  of  ’’managing”  Canadian  capitalism,  it  follows 
that  the  critical  implications  or  anti-imperialist  element  in  certain 
approaches  to  the  staple  theory  are  avoided.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Economic  Council  is  able  to  conclude  that: 

If  these  views  [that  a  region's  prosperity?-  de¬ 
pends  on  the  continued  availability  of  marketable 
resources]  are  correct  and  if  it  is  not  acceptable 
for  a  declining  region  to  lose  its  population,  then 
the  only  remedy  is  to  subsidize  the  production  of 
other  goods  or  services  that  are  readily  marketable 
outside  the  region  or  that  can  be  substituted  for 
something  previously  imported.  Manufacturing — es¬ 
pecially  of  the  type  involving  processing  of  the 
remaining  domestic  resources — is  the  favorite 
choice.  ...  If  some  kind  of  subsidy  is  needed  in 
a  region,  it  is  a  sign  that  private  enterprise  con¬ 
siders  it  to  be  an  inefficient  place  to  locate  a 
plant.  Subsidies  may  be  acceptable  from  a  social 
point  of  view,  however  .  .  • 

All  in  all,  the  staple  theory  is  a  gloomy 
one  .  .  .-** 

Once  again,  one  is  faced  with  a  situation  where  a  particular  approach  to 
the  staple  theory  (at  la  Mackintosh)  is  harnessed  to  a  fundamentally  neo¬ 
classical  perspective  and  almost  voided  of  critical  content. 

The  other  four  approaches  mentioned  by  the  Economic  Council  are 
even  more  directly  confined  by  the  neoclassical  tradition.  As  far  as 
the  development  approach  is  concerned,  it  is  suggested  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  theory  is  confined  to  explaining  income  differences  rather  than  em¬ 
ployment  or  population  growth.  In  distinguishing  the  development  approach 
from  the  staples  approach,  the  Economic  Council  reveals  again  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  their  interpretation  of  the  staples  approach: 

While  the  key  elements  in  the  staples  theory 
have  not  been  ignored  by  development  economists,  at- 


21 


Economic  Council  of  Canada, 


op.  cit., 
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tention  has  also  been  directed  to  many  other  fac¬ 
tors,  including  capital  accumulation,  infrastructure, 
education  and  human  capital,  the  level  of  technology, 
agricultural  modernization,  social  structure,  and  at¬ 
titudes,  all  of  which  help  to  determine  productivity 
and  to  explain  levels  of  production  and  income  per 
person. 22 

Though  the  effective  scope  of  items  mentioned  as  receiving  attention  can 
he  questioned,  it  is  equally  significant  that  the  staple  theory  is  viewed 
as  not  attending  to  such  matters  as  technology,  agricultural  modernization, 
and  infrastructure.  Speaking  charitably,  it  is  evident  that  the  Economic 
Council  has  hardly  considered  substantial  parts  of  the  work  of  Innis  or 
Fowke,  for  instance.  Furthermore,  in  their  effort  to  Sidestep  the  analogy 
between  regions  of  Canada  and  underdeveloped  countries,  the  Council  can 
more  easily  avoid  the  problems  of  imperialism  and  the  legacy  of  colonial¬ 
ism,  especially  the  revealing  issue  of  the  position  of  aboriginal  peoples. 

In  general,  the  narrow  neoclassical-  view  of  the  development  approach, 
as  with  the  other  above  approaches,  is  limited  to  measuring  functional  re¬ 
lationships  between  roughly  defined  but  quantifiable  variables.  While 
such  an  approach  may  provide  some  useful  material  for  their  advisory  or 
managerial  capacity,  it  is  at  best  a  narrow  empiricist  description'  and  not 
an  adequate  explanation  of  economic  development. 

The  neoclassical  approach,  according  to  the  Economic  Council,  does 

not  offer  a  theory  of  regional  development  as  such,  but  provides  '’several 

standard  methods"  of  analyzing  regional  problems < 

It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  flexibility  in 
prices  and  wages,  the  mobility  of  labour  and  cap¬ 
ital,  and  the  capacity  of  market  forces  to  solve 
regional  problems  when  they  are  allowed  to  work 
unhindered.  The  immediate  cause  of  regional  pro¬ 
blems  is  commonly  diagnosed  as  market  failure, 


22 


Ibid. ,  p.  25. 
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brought  on  sometimes  by  circumstances  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  actions  of  policy-makers.  The  ad¬ 
vocated  cure  is  to  create  a  situation  in  which 
markets  can  work  better  or  to  leave  well  enough 
alone  and  let  market  forces  bring  about  a  sol¬ 
ution.  ^3 

Of  course,  in  its  methodology  as  well  as  its  solutions,  the  approach  ac¬ 
cepts  the  framework  of  the  market  mechanism  as  a  given  in  a  given  "instit¬ 
utional  environment".  Ihe  main  regional  problems  are  viewed  as  problems 
of  "adjustment"  to  market  forces  with  the  state  as  neutral  arbiter.  With¬ 
in  a  narrowly  defined  "institutional  environment"  in  the  "short-run",  the 
approach  may  offer  some  helpful  descriptions  of  market  phenomena.  But 
with  regard  to  the  "long-run",  especially  the  active  and  determing  role 
of  social  relations  in  the  origin,  development,  and  demise  of  markets, 
the  neoclassical  approach  is  inadequate  for  explanation.  Even  the  Econ¬ 
omic  Council  observes  that  "while  it  is  useful  to  know  that  properly 
functioning  relative  prices  and  free  mobility  of  factors  may  be  helpful 
in  curing  a  regions's  problems,  it  is  more  useful  to  know  why  some  regions' 

oh 

problems  persist  so  long,  despite  equilibrating  forces." 

The  Keynesian  approach,  while  based  on  essentially  neoclassical 
premises,  has  a  stronger  sense  of  "market  failure"  in  the  capitalist  sys¬ 
tem.  Following  the  major  crises  of  mass  unemployment  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s,  the  Keynesian  approach  recognized  that  capitalism  did  not  tend  to¬ 
wards  "full  employment  equilibrium",  or  at  least  there  were  unacceptably 
long  delays  in  adjusting  to  full  employment.  Hence,  state  intervention 
was  viewed  as  necessary  to  achieve  full  employment  and  stable  growth,  in 
particular,  through  the  "management"  of  aggregate  demand.  Concern  with 


^Ibid. ,  p.  26. 
24 

Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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regional  disparities,  notably  in  employment,  and  the  formation  of  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Regional  Economic  Expansion  (1969) 
have  led  to  consideration  of  the  spatial  dispersion  and  regional  impacts 
of  demand  management.  However,  questions  such  as  "how  large  or  isolated 
a  region  must  he  for  aggregate  demand  measures  to  he  effective"* 2^  are  es¬ 
sentially  matters  of  "management”  and  do  not  in  themselves  explain  region¬ 
al  development.  As  mentioned  with  the  neoclassical  approach,  the  long¬ 
term  persistence  of  regional  problems,  in  this  case,  despite  attempts  at 
demand  management,  suggests  that  deficient  (regional)  aggregate  demand  and 
related  Keynesian  positions  are  not  adequate  as  explanations — or  as  cures. 

The  regional  science  approach,  which  the  Economic  Council  considers 

26 

as  "easily  the  most  comprehensive  approach  to  regional  problems"  ,  was 
closely  associated  with  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  location  theory,  a 
product  of  neoclassical  microeconomics,  especially  the  theory  of  the  firm, 

and  geography.  Nonetheless,  the  Council  mentions  a  series  of  shortcomings 

27 

in  this  approach  as  well.  Understandably,  the  Council  decides  that  "No 
simple  economic  theory  can  explain  regional  disparities  because  no  clear 

consensus  exists  among  economists  concerning  the  proper  theoretical  ap- 

28 

proach  to  this  question. " 

29 

While  the  term  "regional  science"  has  existed  for  many  decades  , 

2^Ibid. ,  p.  28. 

26Ibid.,  p.  28. 

22Ibid. ,  p.  29. 

28 

Ibid. ,  p.  29. 

2^For  a  useful  history  of  "theories  of  regional  self-balance"  see 
Stuart  Holland,  Capital  Versus  the  Regions,  London  and  Basingstoke: 
Macmillan  Press,  1978,  Chapter  1. 
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the  present  growing  interest  in  regional  science  in  North  America  (and 
Europe)  has  some  interesting  historical  parallels.  In  particular,  one 
can  observe  a  noticeable  growth  in  "scientific"  theories  of  settlement  and 
location  in  periods  of  crisis  when  the  unevenness  of  capitalist  develop¬ 
ment  is  exacerbated  and  "metropolis-hinterland"  struggles  are  sharpened. 

30 

In  the  1820s,  Robert  Gourlay  proposed  a  "science"  of  colonization. 

Gourley’s  work  had  a  considerable  influence  on  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield, 

who  was  one  of  the  leading  English  "colonial  reformers"  (together  with 

such  figures  as  Lord  Durham),  and  who  wrote  part  of  the  post-1837  rebel- 

31 

lion  Durham  Report.  In  the  late  1920s  and  1930s,  when  the  accumulated 
problems  of  frontier  settlement  were  receiving  greater  attention,  Eowman’s 
notion  of  a  "science  of  settlement"  gained  considerable  following.  Now, 
during  the  last  decade,  in  the  wake  of  another  major  expansion  and  crisis, 
there  has  been  the  resurgence  of  "regional  science". 


Regional  Economics* 

The  growth  of  "regional  science"  and,  more  generally,  "regional 
economics"  has  been  widely  recognized  as  a  response  to  the  intractable 
problem  of  uneven  development  under  capitalism  or,  as  it  is  usually  posed, 
"regional  disparities"  or  "regional  inequalities".  T.N.  Brewis  has  sug¬ 
gested  that: 


^°See  Craufurd  D.W.  Goodwin,  Canadian  Economic  Thought:  The  Polit¬ 
ical  Economy  of  a  Developing  Nation,  Durham,  N.G.:  Duke  University  Press, 
1Q6lr  Gha.pt.pT  It  Robert  Gourlav.  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada, 
abridged  and  with  an  Introduction  by  S.R.  Mealing,  Toronto:  McClelland  . 
and  Stewart,  197^  (first  edition,  1822). 

^For  some  of  Wakefield’s  writing  on  Canada  see  E.G.  Wakefield,  Eng- 
land  and  America:  A  Comparison  of  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  Both 
Nations,  New  Yorlfi  Augustus  M.  Kelley,  Publishers, 19&7  (first  printed, 
183^) .  For  Marx’s  comments  on  Wakefield's  views  see  K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol 

I,  Chapter  33* 
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Among  the  factors  contributing  to  this  expand¬ 
ed  interest  in  regional  problems  has  been  a  growing 
discontent  with  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  in 
income  and  employment  opportunity  which  exist  not 
only  between  countries  but  also  between  various  re¬ 
gions  of  the  same  country.  In  the  less  developed 
regions  especially  there  is  often  a  wide  gap  between 
the  growth  of  a  few  industrialized  urban  centres  and 
the  stagnation  of  rural  areas,  and  if  not  redressed 
the  disparity  that  results  can  be  a  potent  cause  of 
political  unrest.  Though  likely  to  be  less  extreme, 
regional  differences  in  prosperity  within  advanced 
industrial  contries  are  also  a  source  of  concern,  and 
most  countries  have  introduced  policies  to  modify 
spatial  economic  patterns.  Canada  is  no  exception.-^2 

In  the  Canadian  context,  this  problem  is  underlined  by  the  fact  that  such 
indicators  of  regional  inequality  as  income  have  remained  relatively  con¬ 
stant  over  long  periods  of  time.  For  instance,  Brewis  cites  a  study  show¬ 
ing  that  in  the  period  1926  to  1964  there  has  been  little  change  and  that 
the  relative  ranking  among  regions  remains  roughly  the  same:  "The  re¬ 
latively  prosperous  regions  have  remained  prosperous,  and  the  poor  have 

33 

remained  poor. Recent  major  changes  in  the  terms  of  trade  for  some 
important  resource  commodities  (such  as  oil)  may  have  altered  the  picture 
to  a  degree,  but  the  fundamental  problem  of  uneven  development  remains. 

The  persistence  of  "regional  problems"  has  also  threatened  the  es¬ 
tablished  theoretical  orthodoxy.  According  to  Stuart  Holland: 

The  combination  of  Keynesian  and  neo-classical 
theory  has  increasingly  been  challenged  by  the  stub¬ 
bornness  of  regional  problems  in  the  mature  capital¬ 
ist  economies.  It  has  become  clear  that  the  causes 
of  regional  inequality  are  deeper  than  the  superfic¬ 
ial  analysis  of  frictions  and  imperfections  in  neo- 


-^2T.N.  Brewis,  Regional  Economic  Policies  in  Canada,  with  an  appen¬ 
dix  by  T. K.  Rymes,  Toronto:  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1969>  P»  !• 

^Ibid.t  p.  24.  Brewis  suggests  that  this  evidence  does  not  support 
Kuznets’s  view  that  "income  inequality  widens  in  the  early  and  middle 
stages  of  development  and  then  narrows  as  the  economy  approaches  maturity", 
(p.  24. ) 
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classical  self-balance  models  would  have  us  believe. 

It  is  also  plain  that  indirect  state  intervention  in 
growth-pole  centres  does  not  reverse  the  cumulative 
imbalance  in  Myrdalian  or  Perrouxist  models  of  re¬ 
gional  growth,  y* 

Holland  also  proffers  an  explanation  of  the  staying  power  of  the  neo¬ 
classical  theories  of  "regional  self-balance"* 


The  hold  of  this  theory  was  powerful  partly  because 
of  its  abstraction  from  social  or  regional  inequal¬ 
ity.  In  due  course  the  divorce  from  reality  became 
more  complete.  The  neo-classical  theory  of  location 
became  increasingly  unreal  as  imbalanced  capitalist 
development  left  a  trail  of  wrecked  regions  and  pro¬ 
blem  areas  which,  according  to  the  theory,  should 
never  have  occurred.  Yet,  as  with  societies  and 
cultures  faced  with  a  changing  situation  for  which 
they  could  not  account,  neo-classical  theory  adapted 
by  an  extension  of  the  premises  which  its  own  found¬ 
ers  had  not  taken  as  more  than  a  tool  of  analysis  or 
a  theoretical  device.  Schools  of  regional  analysis 
arose  where  technique  had  tended  to  become  an  end  in 
itself,  and  where  the  limits  of  technique  had  in¬ 
hibited  both  theory  and  analysis.  3-5 


There  have  been  several  other  discussions  of  the  roots  and  scope  of 
"regional  economics"  which  illustrate  its  generally  neoclassical  origins 
as  well  as  the  development  of  some  differentiation  in  approaches. J  In 

a  1963  review  article,  Myers  suggested  that  the  theoretical  roots  were 
largely  T,,borrowings*  of  developments  in  general  economics  that  occurred 
during  the  1940s  and  can  be  listed  under  four  headings:  (l)  a  revitaliz¬ 
ation  of  location  theory,  particularly  as  contained  in  Losch’s  work  «  •  •  * 


^Stuart  Holland,  op.  cit. ,  p.  v. 

33Ibid.,  pp.  1-2. 

3^See,  for  example,  some  writings  of  Harry  W.  Richardson,  Elements 
of  Regional  Economics,  Harmondsworth,  England*  Penguin,  _19^9f  Rsgional^ _ 
Economics*  A  Reader.  London  and  Basingstoke*  Macmillan,  1970,  especially 
the  Introduction,  pp.  1-31 I  Regional  Economics*  Location  Theory,  Urban 
Structure  and  Regional  Changed  London t  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson,  1969» 

especially  Chapter  1. 
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(2)  international  and  interregional  multiplier  theory  as  illustrated  by 
the  work  of  Metzler,  Goodwin,  Chipman  and  others;  (3)  Leontief  interin¬ 
dustry  input-output  analysis;  and  (4)  mathematical  programming.”^ 

Within  the  growing  corpus  of  work  in  regional  economics,  there  is 
at  least  one  trend  which  reflects  some  of  the  early  metropolis-hinterland 
approach,  that  is,  the  theory  of  "growth  poles",  which  Holland  character¬ 
izes  as  another  "theory  of  regional  imbalance".  In  a  1955  article,  "Note 
sur  la  notion  de  pole  de  croissance",  Francois  Perroux  argued  that  analy¬ 
sis  should  "concentrate  on  the  process  by  which  various  activities  appear, 

oo 

grow  in  importance,  and  in  some  cases  disappear. He  observed  that  the 

spatial  distribution  of  economic  activity  does  tend  towards  a  long-term 

equilibrium,  but  that  concentration  occurs  in  some  areas  at  the  expense 

of  others.  Like  a  magnetic  pole,  these  growth  areas  attract  factors  of 

production  and  trade  to  their  areas,  away  from  others — hence,  the  process 

of  "polarization".  Perroux  advocated  the  solution  to  regional  imbalance 

was  for  the  state  to  establish  counter-poles  in  less-developed  regions, 

thus  ’harnessing*  the  process  of  polarization  through  the  operation  of  market 

39 

forces  to  the  advantage  of  the  less-developed  regions. 

Perroux  gave  a  prominent  role  to  entrepreneurial  innovation  as  a 
dominant  factor  in  explaining  the  dynamism  of  growth  poles.  "Agglomera¬ 
tion  effects"  such  as  in  economics  of  scale,  size  of  market,  and  reduction 
of  transportation  costs,  were  seen  as  the  main  economic  advantages  of 

■^John  R.  Myers,  "Regional  Economics:  A  Survey",  pp*  29-30* 

-^Niles  M.  Hansen,  "Preface",  in  N.M.  Hansen  (ed. ) ,  Growth  Centers 
in  Regional  Economic  Development,  New  York:  Free  Press,  1972,  p.  ix. 

■^Stuart  Holland,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  49-50. 
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growth  centres.  The  "growth  pole"  was  actually  defined  as  "a  set  of  ex¬ 
panding  industries  located  in  an  urban  area  and  inducing  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  economic  activity  throughout  its  zone  of  influence. The  main 
factor  in  expansion  is  "propulsive"  industries  which  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  growth  pole.  These  industries  have  specific  characteristics  such 
as  a  high  degree  of  concentration,  high  income  elasticity  of  demand  for 
their  products  which  generally  are  sold  in  national  (or  international)  mar- 
kets,  marked  multiplier  effects  (probably  from  drawing  their  inputs  within 
the  region),  relatively  advanced  technological  and  managerial  expertise 

which  through  force  of  example  is  diffused  into  other  sectors  of  the 

,  4l 
region. 

Howard  Gauthier  has  argued  that  the  growth  pole  theory  of  Perroux 
was  a  view  of  the  role  of  leading  sectors  rather  than  a  theory  of  location 
as  such: 


Perroux*  s  notion  that  growth  does  not  appear  simul¬ 
taneously  everywhere,  but  in  a  limited  number  of 
poles  which  transmit  impulses  of  growth  to  the  rest 
of  the  economy,  has  no  spatial  connotations.  His 
growth  pole  corresponds  to  a  dynamic  sector  in  the 
economy  which  is  often  equated  to  a  propulsive  in¬ 
dustry  that  exerts  dominance  through  its  forward 
and  backward  linkages  over  other  manufacturing  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  regional  economy.  The  inter-relation¬ 
ships  that  exist  between  firms  are  considered  ex¬ 
clusively  in  an  abstract  and  functional  space.  This 
economic  space  is  defined  without  reference  to  a 
geographic  space.  Thus,  a  development  pole  is  not 
equivalent  to  an  industrial  zone,  or  some  other 
geographically  concentrated  phenomenon.  It  offers 
no  explanation  for  the  location  of  a  propulsive 
industry  in  geographic  space,  nor  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  pole's  having  a  location  in  geographic 
space.  It  is  not  surprising  that  most  of  the  French 
literature  on  growth  poles  is  devoid  of  geographical 


40 

Harry  W.  Richardson,  Elements  of  Regional  Economics,  p.  104. 

41 

Ibid.,  p.  104. 
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references.  Most  of  the  studies  have  attempted  to 
examine  interindustry  linkages,  to  rank  industries 
by  their  degree  of  independence,  and  to  show  that 
some  sectors  have  a  very  high  combined  linkage  im¬ 
pact  and  presumably  exert  a  polarizing  influence  on 
the  economy. ^ 

43 

The  "growth  poles"  theory  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  aspects  of  the 
metropolis-hinterland  approach  and  the  implications  of  a  relationship  of 
dominance  and  subordination,  although  imprecisely.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  in  this  direction,  but,  as  will  be  elaborated  later,  such  a 
notion  as  "polarization"  is  hardly  a  clear  substitute  for  the  full  analy¬ 
sis  of  dominance  and  "exploitation".  Similarly,  one  can  note  a  resem¬ 
blance  with  the  staple  theory,  especially  insofar  as  the  "propulsive" 
industries  are  resource  industries  dependent  on  markets  external  to  the 
region.  However,  similar  criticisms  as  that  noted  above  also  apply.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  no  adequate  historical  explanation  as  to  the  origin  of 

"growth  poles"  or  as  to  why  certain  centres  initially  become  "growth 

46 

poles",  especially  in  pre-capitalist  or  non-market  economies.  J 


Howard  L.  Gauthier,  "Economic  Growth  and  Growth  Poles*  A  Search 
for  Geographic  Theory?",  International  Geographical  Union,  Proceedings  of 
the  Commission  on  Regional  Aspects  of  Development,  Vol.  II,  "Spatial  As- 
pects  of  the  Development  Process",  London,  Ontario,  1972,  pp.  21-22. 

^In  Canada,  Gilles  Paquet  has  used  "growth  poles"  theory.  See 
"Some  Views  on  the  Pattern  of  Canadian  Economic  Development"  in  T.N. 

Brewis  (ed.),  Growth  in  the  Canadian  Economy,  Toronto*  McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1968,  pp.  3*J~64. 

^See,  for  instance,  Richard  L.  Morrill,  "Growth  Center-Hinterland 
Relations",  International  Geographical  Union,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  215-242. 

^Por  other  criticisms  of  the  "growth  poles"  approach  see  Stuart 
Holland,  op.  cit. r  pp.  50 -5^ • 
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A  Neglected  Approach 

The  one  major  approach  receiving  some  attention  by  Holland  hut  hy 

few  other  writers  in  "regional  economics"  (or  hy  the  Economic  Council  of 
v  46 

Canada;  is  the  Marxist  approach.  In  Marx*s  analysis  of  capitalist 
development,  the  spatial  concentration  of  production  in  particular  cen¬ 
tres  and  regions  followed  from  the  concentration  and  centralization  of 
means  of  production  and  not  primarily  from  the  location  of  raw  materials 
and  transport  costs.  The  advance  of  production  requires  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  division  of  labour  (specialization)  in  which  the  separation  of  town 

47 

and  country  is  the  foundation,  1  and  other  specialized  roles  are  played 
hy  particular  urban  areas  and  regions.  The  process  of  division  of  labour 
entered  a  new  phase  with  the  development  of  manufacture*  "The  territor¬ 
ial  division  of  labour,  which  confines  special  branches  of  production  to 

special  districts  of  a  country,  acquires  fresh  impetus  from  the  manufac- 

48 

turing  system,  which  exploits  every  advantage."  But  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  the  emergence  of  "Modem  Industry"  (machinofacture  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  manufacture)  gave  an  even  greater  impetus  to  capitalist  expan¬ 
sion  and  the  division  of  labour. 

The  growth  of  capitalism  in  industry  opened  up  new  markets  on  a 
world-wide  scale,  and  created  demands  for  wage-labour  in  the  production 
of  raw  and  processed  products,  in  developing  infrastructure,  and  in  new 
fields  of  production.  Thus,  for  a  Marxist  analysis,  there  is  a  "demand- 

^Ibid. ,  especially  Chapter  2,  on  "Theories  of  Regional  Imbalance". 

47K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  p.  352.  Marx  wrote  that  "The  founda^ 
tion  of  every  division  of  labour  that  is  well  developed,  and  brought  about 
by  the  exchange  of  commodities,  is  the  separation  between  town  and  country. 
48 

Ibid.,  p.  353. 
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pullH  for  wage-labour  determined  by  the  growth  of  capitalist  industiy, 
notably  as  formulated  in  Marx’s  "general  law  of  capitalist  accumulation."^ 
However,  the  existence  of  a  supply  of  wage-labour  available  to  sell  their 
labour-power  has  as  its  prerequisite  the  process  of  proletarianization, 
such  as  occurred  during  the  English  enclosure  movement,  especially  before 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  Given  the  unplanned  character  of  capitalist 
production — "the  anarchy  of  capitalist  production" — there  was  not  a  nec¬ 
essary  correlation  between  the  expansion-crisis-collapse  ("boom  and  bust") 
cycle  of  capitalist  development  and  the  inflow  of  wage-labour.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  general  long-run  tendency  of  capitalist  production  to  sub¬ 
stitute  machines  for  labour  (constant  capital  for  variable  capital),  the 
continued  ruination  of  small  commodity  producers  as  capital  advances,  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  the  natural  increase  of  population,  create  a  "relative 
surplus  population".  Ihe  surplus  working  population  constitutes  an 
"industrial  reserve  army  of  labour"  which  plays  a  necessary  part  of  the 
capitalist  mode  of  production. 

The  industrial  reserve  army,  during  the  periods 
of  stagnation  and  average  prosperity,  weighs  down  the 
active  labour-army;  during  the  periods  of  over¬ 
production  and  paroxysm,  it  holds  its  pretensions  in 
check.  Relative  surplus-population  is  therefore  the 
pivot  upon  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  of 
labour  works.  It  confines  the  field  of  action  of  this 
law  within  the  limits  absolutely  convenient  to  the 
activity  of  exploitation  and  to  the  domination  of 
capital. -50 

Holland  notes  that  Marx  appreciated  the  role  of  urban  agglomeration 
which  brought  scale-economy  benefits,  including  further  advances  in  the 


^See  K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol'.I,  Chapter  XXV. 

■5° Ibid. ,  p.  639.  Marx’s  distinguishing  of  five  categories  in  the 
relative  surplus  population  is  discussed  in  S.  Holland,  op,  cit. .  pp, 
41-43. 
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division  of  labour.  However,  Marx  also  appreciated,  unlike  many  later 

writers,  that  there  were  qualitative  factors  which  had  to  he  taken  into 

account  in  considering  (density  of)  agglomeration,  particularily  the 

development  of  communications! 

Just  as  a  certain  number  of  simultaneously  employed 
labourers  are  the  material  pre-requisites  for  the 
division  of  labour  in  manufacture,  so  are  the  number 
and  density  of  the  population,  which  here  correspond 
to  the  agglomeration  in  one  workshop,  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  division  of  labour  in  society. 

Nevertheless,  this  density  is  more  or  less  relative. 

A  relatively  thinly  populated  country,  with  well- 
developed  means  of  communication,  has  a  denser  pop¬ 
ulation  than  a  more  numerously  populated  country, 
with  badly-developed  means  of  communication}  and 
in  this  sense  the  Northern  States  of  the  American 
Union,  for  instance,  are  more  thickly  populated  than 
India. 51 

Also  unlike  later  neoclassical  writers,  Marx  opposed  the  view  that 
there  was  a  self-adjusting  demand  for  labour  in  urban  industry  and  supply 
of  labour,  largely  from  rural  areas.  As  Holland  notes,  "Marx  stressed 
(l)  that  rural  labour  outflow  was  accelerated  involuntarily  by  a  migration- 
push  process,  and  (2)  that  urban  inflow  neither  led  to  an  assured  long¬ 
term  employment  nor  to  a  self-adjusting  urban  structure  with  equilibriated 

52 

welfare  effects  for  the  immigrants."^ 


After  the  Deluge 

In  Canada  during  the  1960s  and  1970s,  there  was  a  major  growth  of 
interest  in  regional  questions,  including  both  the  eastern  as  well  as  wes¬ 
tern  regions.  Most  of  the  general  writing,  especially  in  economics,  where 


51Ibid.,  pp.  352-353. 

^2Stuart  Holland,  op.  clt. ,  p.  39* 
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neoclassical  approaches  remained  predominant  was  generally  conserva- 

53 

tive,  although  there  were  clear  signs  that  an  increasing  differentiation 
if  not  polarization  of  views  was  occurring. ^  Particular  work  on  the  wes¬ 
tern  interior  also  proliferated*  A  substantial  group  of  writings  have 
emerged  out  of  the  Canadian  Plains  Research  Center,  formed  in  Regina 


53 

See,  for  example,  C.D.  Blyth,  "A  Century  of  Economic  Growth”,  in 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canada  One  Hundred,  1867-1967,  Ottawa* 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  n.d. ,  pp.  317-328 j  Albert  Breton,  Dis¬ 
criminatory  Government  Policies  in  Federal  Countries,  Montreal  *  Canad¬ 
ian  Trade  Committee,  Private  Planning  Association  of  Canada,  1967;  Albert 
Breton  and  Anthony  Scott,  The  Economic  Constitution  of  Federal  States, 
Toronto  and  Buffalo*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1978 ;T.N.  Brewis 
(ed.),  Growth  and  the  Canadian  Economy,  Toronto*  McClelland  and  Stew¬ 
art,  1968;  T.N.  Brewis,  Regional  Economic  Policies  in  Canada,  Toronto* 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1^69;  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  Towards 
Sustained  and  Balanced  Economic  Growth,  Second  Annual  Review,  December 
1965»  Ottawa*  Queen's  Printer,  1965,  especially  Chapter  5;  Economic 
Council  of  Canada,  Living  Together*  A  Study  of  Regional  Disparities, 
Ottawa*  Supply  and  Services  Canada,  1977?  Edward  H.  English (ed. ) ,  Re¬ 
gional  and  Adjustment  Aspects  of  Trade  Liberalization,  Private  Planning 
Association  of  Canada,  Toronto*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1973;  Alan 
G.  Green,  Regional  Aspects  of  Canada's  Economic  Growth,  Toronto  and  Buf¬ 
falo*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1971 »  D.D.  Husband,  "National  versus 
Regional  Growth*  Some  Issues",  Canadian  Public  Administration,  Vol.  14, 

No.  4,  Winter  1971  >  pp.  538-555;  Ralph  R.  Krueger  (ed. ),  Regional  and 
Resource  Planning  in  Canada,  Toronto  and  Montreal*  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston  of  Canada,  1970  (first  edition, 1963) ;  Gilles  Paquet,  "Some  Views 
on  the  Pattern  of  Canadian  Economic  Development",  in  T.N.  Brewis,  Growth 
and  the  Canadian  Economy,  pp.  34-64;  Mason  Wade  (ed. ),  Regionalism  in  the 
Canadian  Community,  1867- 1967 ,  Toronto*  University  of  Toronto  Press, 

1969;  W.D.  Wood  arid  R.S.  Thoman  (eds.),  Areas  of  Economic  Stress  in  Can¬ 
ada,  Kingston*  Queen's  University  Industrial  Relations  Centre,  1965* 

^Compare  the  above  with,  for  example,  Ossenberg,  Richard  J.  (ed. ), 
Canadian  Society*  Pluralism,  Change,  and  Conflict.  Scarborough*  Pren- 
tice-Hall  of  Canada,  1971;  David  Jay  Bercuson  (ed.),  Canada  and  the  Bur- 
den  of  Unity,  Toronto*  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1977;  Gregory  Kealey,  Ian 
McKay,  and  Nolan  Reilly,  "Canada's  'Eastern  Question'*  A  Reader's  Guide 
to  Regional  Underdevelopment",  Canadian  Dimension,  Vol.  13»  No.  2,  1978, 
pp.  39-40;  Leo  Panitch  (ed. ),  The  Canadian  State*  Political  Economy  and 
Political  Power,  Toronto  and  Buffalo*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1977; 
Paul  Phillips,  Regional  Disparities*  Why  Ontario  has  so  much  and  the 
others  can't  catch  up?,  Toronto*  James  Lorimer  and  Company,  1978; 

Michael  Walker  (ed. ).  Canadian  Confederation  at  the  Crossroads*  The  Search 
for  a  Federal-Provincial  Balance,  Vancouver*  Fraser  Institute,  1978;  Mel 
Watkins  (ed. ),  Dene  Nation*  the  colony  within,  Toronto  and  Buffalo* 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1977* 
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during  the  early  1970s, and  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  Western  Canad¬ 
ian  Studies  Conference  held  at  the  University  of  Calgary  since  1969.-^ 
Among  economists,  there  has  been  a  considerable  range  of  positions  with 


JJSee,  especially,  Richard  Allan  fed. ).  A  Region  of  the  Mind*  In¬ 
terpreting  the  Western  Canadian  Plains  (1973) 1  R«  Allen  (ed.),  Man  and 
Nature  on  the  Prairies  (1976);  B.Y.  Card,  The  Expanding  Relation:  Soc¬ 
iology  in  Prairie  Universities  (1973)?  Prairie  Forum,  The  Journal  of  the 
Canadian  Plains  Research  Center,  especially  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  April  1976. 

^There  have  been  seven  volumes  to  date*  D.P.  Gagan  (ed. ),  Prairie 
Perspectives!  Papers  of  the  Western  Canadian  Studies  Conference,  1969» 

Toronto  and  Montreal*  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1970?  A.W.  Rasporich 
and  H.  C.  Klassen  (eds.),  Prairie  Perspectives  2*  Selected  Papers  of  the 
Western  Canadian  Studies  Conferences,  1970»  1971»  Toronto  and  Montreal: 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1973?  S.M.  Trofimenkoff  (ed. ) ,  The  Twenties 
in  Western  Canada*  Papers  of  the  Western  Canadian  Studies  Conference, 

March  1972,  Ottawa?  History  Division,  National  Museum  of  Man,  1972?  D.  J. 
Bercuson  (ed. ) ,  Western  Perspectives  1*  Papers  of  the  Western  Canadian 
Studies  Conference,  1973>  Toronto  and  Montreal*  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Win- 
ston,  1974;  A.W.  Rasporich  (ed. ) ,  Western  Canada*  Past  and  Present, 
Calgary*  McClelland  and  Stewart  West,  1975?  H.  Palmer  (ed.).  The  Settle¬ 
ment  of  the  West,  Calgary*  Comprint  Publishing,  1977?  H. C.  KLassen 
(ed.).  The  Canadian  West*  Social  Change  and  Economic  Development,  Cal¬ 
gary*  Comprint  Publishing,  1977* 
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Ken  H.  Norrie57,  Paul  Phillips58,  and  Jack  G.  Stabler59  being  among  the 

more  prominent  of  a  growing  number  who  have  written  on  regional  develop- 

60 

ment  in  the  western  interior.  There  has  been  an  even  larger  growth 


57 

K.H.  Norrie,  "Agricultural  Implement  Tarrifs,  the  National  Policy, 
and  Income  Distribution  in  the  Wheat  Economy”,  Canadian  Journal  of  Econom¬ 
ics,  Vol.  7,  1974,  pp.  449-462?  ’'me  Rate  of  Settlement  of  the  Canadian 
Prairies,  1870-1911”,  Journal  of  Economic  History,  Vol.  35,  1975,  PP*  410- 
427?  "Some  Comments  on  Prairie  Economic  Alienation",  Canadian  Public  Pol¬ 
icy*  Vol.  2,  1976,  pp.  211-224?  "Ihe  National  Policy  and  Prairie  Economic 
Discrimination,  1870-1930",  in  D.H.  Akenson  (ed.),  Canadian  Papers  in 
Rural  History,  Gananoque,  Ont. 1  Langdale  Press,  1978,  pp.  13-32?  "Region- 
al  Economic  Conflicts  in  Canada*  Their  Significance  for  an  Industrial 
Strategy",  in  Science  Council  of  Canada,  The  Politics  of  an  Industrial 
Strategy,  Ottawa*  Minister  of  Supply  and  Services,  1979,  pp.  55-88. 

58 

Paul  Phillips,  "The  National  Policy  and  the  Development  of  the 
Western  Canadian  Labour  Movement",  in  A.W.  Rasporich  and  H. C.  Klassen 
(eds.),  Prairie  Perspectives  2,  pp.  41-62?.  "National  Policy,  Continental 
Economics,  and  National  Disintegration",  in  D.J.  Bercuson  (ed. ),  Canada 
and  the  Burden  of  Unity,  pp.  19-43. 

59 

Jack  C.  Stabler,  Prairie  Regional  Development  and  Prospects,  Sup¬ 
porting  Study  No.  1,  prepared  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Consumer  Pro- 
blems  and  Inflation,  1968(?)?  "Factors  Affecting  Development  of  a  New 
Region*  The  Canadian  Great  Plains,  1870-1897",  'The  Annals  of  Regional 
Science,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  June  1973,  PP*  75-87?  "Ihe  Future  of  Small 
Prairie  Communities",  Contact*  Journal  of  Urban  and  Environmental  Af¬ 
fairs,  Vol.  9>  No.  1,  197^»  PP*  145-173*  Stabler  is  now  active  mainly  in 
the  business  of  private  economic  consulting. 

^W.J.  Blackman,  The  Cost  of  Confederation*  An  Analysis  of  Costs 
to  Alberta,  Calgary t  Independent  Alberta  Association,  197^?  W. J.  Black- 
man,  "A  Western  Canadian  Perspective  on  the  Economics  of  Confederation", 
Canadian  Public  Policy,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  Autumn  1977 »  PP*  414-430.  Walter 
Gainer,  "Western  Disenchantment  and  the  Canadian  Federation",  in  H.  Edwin 
English  (ed. ),  Canada-United  States  Relations,  New  York*  Praeger  Pub¬ 
lishers,  1976,  pp.  43-52?  E.J.  Hanson,  "The  Economic  Prospects  of  Western 
Canada",  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Transactions,  Vol.  VI,  Series  IV,  June 
1968,  Section  II,  pp.  245-259?  E.J.  Hanson,  "The  future  of  western  Canada* 
economic,  social  and  political",  Canadian  Publla  Administration,  Vol.  18, 
No#  1,  Spring  1975r  PP*  104^120?  ' 

Russell  Peridergast,  "The  National  Policy  and  the  West",  in  J.  Barr  and  0. 
Anderson  (eds.;,  The  Unfinished  Revolt*  Some  Views  on  Western  Independ¬ 
ence,  Toronto t  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1971»  PP*  93-104?  J.D.  Wahn, 
"Select  Transportation  Problems  and  Industrial  Development  in  Western 
Canada",  Centre  for  Transportation  Studies,  University  of  Manitoba,  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Seminar  Series  on  Transportation,  1973-1974,  Vol.  7,  pp. 
25-61. 
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of  historical  writing  on  Alberta  and  the  western  interior.  In  addition 
to  the  aforementioned  Western  Studies  Conferences  and  Plains  Study  Centre, 
the  Alberta  Historical  Review  (1953-1975)  which  was  superceded  by  Alberta 
History  (1975  -  )  has  much  useful  material,  although  with  little  ex¬ 

plicit  treatment  of  theory  or  general  approaches.^1  The  main  resurgence 

of  material  by  historians  and  political  scientists  has  taken  place  since 

62 

1969  ,  and  included  some  writings  of  a  more  popular 


Some  related  journals  and  sources  are  listed  in  Alan  F.  Artibise, 
Western  Canada  Since  I87O1  A  Select  Bibliography  and  Guide,  Vancouver: 
University  of  British  Columbia  Press,  197&>  pp.  253-254. 
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Among  the  many  writings  are*  Alan  F.  Artibise,  Western  Canada 
Since  1870:  A  Select  Bibliography  and  Guide;  David  J.  Bercuson,  '’Labour 
Radicalism  and  the  Western  Industrial  Frontier,  1897-1919" »  Canadian  His¬ 
torical  Review,  Vol.  58»  1977>  pp.  181-196;  D.J.  Bercuson,  Fools  and  Wise 
Men:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  One  Big  Union,  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryer- 
son,  1978i  Carl  Berger  and  Ramsay  Cook  (eds.),  The  West  and  the  Nation:. 
Essays  in  Honour  of  W.L.  Morton,  Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1976; 
D.H.  Breen,  "The  Canadian  West  and  the  Harmonious  Settlement  Interpret¬ 
ation",  Agricultural  History,  Vol.  47,  1973 1  pp.  63 -75 »  D.H.  Breen,  "The 
Turner  Thesis  and  the  Canadian  West:  A  Closer  Look  at  the  Ranching  Fron¬ 
tier",  in  L.H.  Thomas  (ed.),  Essays  on  Western  History,  Edmonton:  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  Alberta  Press,  1976,  pp.  1^7- 158}  Gerald  Friesen,  "The  Western 
Canadian  Identity",  Canadian  Historical  Association,  Historical  Papers, 
1973>  pp.  3-20 j  Michael  Horn,  The  Dirty  Thirties:  Canadians  in  the  Great 
Depression,  Toronto:  Copp  Clark  Publishing  Company,  1972}  F.  Jankunis 
(ed.),  Southern  Alberta:  A  Regional  Perspective,  Lethbridge :  University 
of  Lethbridge,  1972}  Wallace  C.  Koehler,  Jr.,  "The  Impact  of  Canadian 
Energy  Policy  on  Changing  Federal  Provincial  Relations:  Competition  and 
Conflict  between  Alberta  and  Ottawa",  The  American  Review  of  Canadian 
Studies,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  Spring  1977»  pp.  1-32}  A.R.  McCormick  and  Ian 
MacPherson  (eds.),  Cities  in  the  West:  Papers  of  the  Western  Canada  Urban 
History  Conference,  Ottawa:  National  Museum  of  Man,  History  Division, 

1975}  A.R.  McCormack,  Reformers,  Rebels,  and  Revolutionaries:  The  Wes¬ 
tern  Canadian  Radical  Movemen'tV  1&99-1919,  Toronto  and  Buffalo:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  Press,  1977}  A.W.  Rasporich  and  H. C.  Klassen  (eds.), 
Frontier  Calgary:  Town,  City  and  Regiona,  1875-1914,  Calgary:  McClelland 
and  Stewart  West,  1975}  T.D.  Regehr,  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway: 

Pioneer  Road  of  the  Northern  Prairies,  1895-1918,  Toronto!  Macmillan  of 
Canada,  1976;  T.D.  Regehr,  "The  Canadian  Northern  Railway:  The  West’s 
Own  Product",  Canadian  Historical  Review,  Vol.  LI,  No.  2,  June  1970,  pp. 
177-186;  Richard  Simeon  and  David  J.  Elleins,  "Regional  Political  Cultures 
in  Canada",  Canadian  Journal  of  Political  Science,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3»  Sept¬ 
ember  1974,  pp.  397-437;  David  E.  Smith,  "A  Comparison  of  Prairie  Polit¬ 
ical  Development  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta",  Journal  of  Canadian  Studies, 
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.  ,  63 

character.  One  can  observe  a  major  growth  of  work  in  social  history 
and,  notably,  a  new  interest  in  labour  history  and  prairie  radicalism. 


Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  February  1969,  pp.  17-25*  Donald  Swainson  (ed.),  His- 
torical  Essays  on  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Toronto*  McClelland  and  Stew¬ 
art,  1970*  Lewis  G.  Thomas,  "Associations  and  Communications",  Presid¬ 
ential  Address,  Canadian  Historical  Association,  Historical  Papers, 

1973,  PP-  1-13*  L.G.  Thomas  (general  ed.),  The  Prairie  West  to  1905: 

A  Canadian  Sourcebook,  Toronto:  Oxford  University  Press,  1975*  Lewis 
H.  Thomas,  The  North-West  Territories,  1870-1905,  Toronto:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1975*  Lewis  G.  Thomas,  The  North-West  Territories, 
1870- 1905 >  Historical  Booklet  No.  26,  Ottawa:  Canadiaji Historical 
Association,  1970*  L.G.  Thomas  (ed.),  Essays  on  Western  History  in 
Honour  of  Lewis  Gwynne  Thomas,  Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta  Press, 
1976*  John  Herd  Thompson,  The  Harvests  of  War:  The  Prairie  Vest,  1914- 
1918,  Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1978*  Paul  Voisey,  "The  Urban¬ 
ization  of  the  Canadian  Prairies,  1871-1916",  Social  History,  Vol.  8, 
1975,  PP-  77-101. 

68 

■see,  for  example,  John  Barr  and  Owen  Anderson  (eds.),  The  Un¬ 
finished  Revolt:  Some  Views  on  Western  Independence,  Toronto,  Mc¬ 
Clelland  and  Stewart,  1971*  Pierre  Berton,  The  National  Dream:  The 
Great  Railway,  1871-1881,  Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1970,  and 
The  Last  Spike:  The  Great  Railway,  1881-1885,  1971*  Pierre  Berton, 
Klondike:  The  Last  Great  Gold  Rush,  1896-1899,  Toronto:  McClelland 
and  Stewart*  Tony  Cashman,  Singing  Wires:  The  Telephone  in  Alberta, 
Edmonton :  Alberta  Government  Telephones,  1972*  Hugh  Dempsey  (ed.), 

Men  in  Scarlet,  Calgary:  Historical  Society  of  Alberta  and  McClelland 
and  Stewart  West,  197*+?  H.  Dempsey,  Indian  Tribes  of  Alberta,  Calgary: 
Glenbow  Alberta  Institute,  1978*  David  K.  Elton  (ed7),  One  Prairie  Pro¬ 
vince?,  Proceedings  of  a  National  Conference  to  Study  the  Feasibility 
of  One  Prairie  Province,  May  1970,  Lethbridge:  University  of  Lethbridge 
and  the  Lethbridge  Herald,  1970;  Earle  Gray,  The  Great  Canadian  Oil 
Patch,  Toronto:  Macmillan-Hunter,  1970*  James  H.  Gray,  Booze:  The 
Impact  of  Whisky  on  the  Prairie  West,  Toronto:  Macmillan  of  Canada, 
1972;  J.H.  Gray,  The  Winter  Years:  The  Depression  on  the  Prairies, 
Toronto :  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1976  (first  edition,  1966) *  Grant  McEwan , 
The  Battle  for  the  Bay:  The  Story  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railroad,  Saska^- 

toon:  Western  Producer  Prairie  Books,  1975*  James  G.  MacGregor,  A 

History  of  Alberta,  Edmonton:  Hurtig  Publishers,  1972. 


Several  geographers  \  particularly  John  Warkentin6^,  and  sociologists66, 

67 

particularly  B.Y.  Card  ,  have  also  focused  attention  on  prairie  and  Al¬ 
berta  development. 


R.  Lewis  Gentilcore  (ed. ) ,  Canada* s  Changing  Geographyi  A  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Readings,  Scarborough  1  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada,  1967 *  R.G.  Iron- 
side,  V.B.  Proudfoot,  E.N.  Shannon  and  C.J.  Tracie  (eds.),  Frontier  Settle¬ 
ment,  Edmonton 1  Department  of  Geography,  University  of  Alberta,  1974; 

Karl  Lenz,  ’’Large  Urban  Places  in  the  Prairie  Provinces*  Their  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Location”,  in  R.L.  Gentilcore  (ed.),  Canada* s  Changing  Geography, 
pp.  199-211*  Michael  D.  Ray,  Dimensions  of  Canadian  Regionalism,  Geo¬ 
graphical  Paper  No.  99»  Ottawa*  Department  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources, 
1969?  P.J.  Smith  (ed. ),  The  Prairie  Provinces,  Toronto  and  Buffalo*  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  Press,  1972. 

6^John  Warkentin  (ed.),  The  Western  Interior  of  Canada*  A  Record 
of  Geographical  Discovery,  l6l2-1917>  Toronto*  McClelland  and  Stewart, 
1964*  John  Warkentin  (ed. J,  Canada* ~  A  Geographical  Interpretation,  Tor¬ 
onto*  Methuen  Publications,  1968. 

66 

R.G.  McIntosh  and  J.E.  Housego  (eds.),  Urbanization  and  Urban  Life 
in  Alberta,  Edmonton*  Alberta  Human  Resources  Council,  1970*  E.L.  Snider 
and  G.  Kupfer,  Urbanization  in  Alberta*  A  Sociological  Perspective,  Pop¬ 
ulation  Reprints  No.  9»  Edmonton*  University  of  Alberta,  1974*  Carle  C. 
Zimmerman  and  G.W.  Moneo,  The  Prairie  Community  System,  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  Research  Council  of  Canada,  1971* 

6 ^Brigham  Young  Card,  The  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces  from  1870  to 
1950 *  A  Sociological  Introduction,  Toronto t  Dent,  I960*  B.Y.  Card  (ed. ) , 
Perspectives  on  Regions  and  Regionalism  and  Other  Papers,  Proceedings  of 
the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Canadian  Association  of  Socio¬ 
logy  and  Anthropology,  Banff,  1968*  B.Y.  Card  (ed.),  The  Expanding  Re¬ 
lation*  Sociology  in  Prairie  Universities,  Canadian  Plains  Studies, 
Occasional  Paper  No.  1,  Regina*  Canadian  Plains  Studies  Center,  1973* 
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In  the  1970s,  a  significant  ’’left-leaning"  trend  also  emerged  in 
academic  material  on  regional  development  and  history.  This  was  partly 
reflected  in  some  "mainstream"  writing  which  employed  traditional  approaches 
and  techniques  hut  tended  towards  raising  deeper  economic  and  social  ques¬ 
tions  and  towards  positions  increasingly  at  variance  with  the  dominant 
trend  of  capitalist  development  in  Canada.  However,  there  also  emerged 
a  group  of  writing  with  more  directly  critical  positions  which  utilized 
more  or  less  explicit  class  analysis.  While  questions  of  class  and  the 
determining  character  of  socio-economic  power  in  economic  development  have 
often  heen  given  a  peripheral  role  in  "mainstream"  writing,  the  appearance 

of  a  more  realistic  and  left-leaning  group  of  writings  is  distinguished  hy 

the  shifting  of  class  analysis  from  a  peripheral  towards  a  central  position 

in  dehates  on  Prairie  development. 

To  date  one  can  distinguish  several  aspects  in  the  latter  trend. 

The  so-called  "new  political  economy"  shows  the  growing  influence  of 

Marxist  analysis,  although  hy  no  means  is  most  of  the  material  Marxist  in 

a  precise  sense.  Several  articles  with  a  theoretical  orientation  have 

heen  written  on  the  role  of  the  state,  especially  the  federal  character 

of  the  Canadian  state,  and  attempt  to  treat  the  class  character  of  the 

68 

state  and  uneven  regional  development.  Another  group  has  focused  more 


^Wallace  Clement,  "A  Political  Economy  of  Regionalism  in  Canada", 
in  D.  Glenday,  H.  Guindon  and  A.  Turowetz  (eds.),  Modernization  and  the 
Canadian  State,  Toronto*  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1978> PP* 89-110 j  Carl  J. 
Guneo,  "A  Class  Perspective  on  Regionalism",  in  D.  Glenday  et  al  (eds.), 
Modernization  and  the  Canadian  State,  pp.  132-156$  Leo  Panitch,  The 
Role  and  Nature  of  the  Canadian  State",  in  L.  Panitch  (ed.),  op*  city, 
pp.  3-27;  Garth  Stevenson,  "Federalism  and  the  Political  Economy  of  the 
Canadian  State",  in  L.  Panitch  (ed. ),  op.  cit.,  pp*  71-100. 
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directly  on  the  western  interior,  particularly  Alberta,  raising  important 
questions  about  the  particular  and  changing  class  structure  of  Alberta 

69 

and  the  prairies.  A  major  contribution  has  been  made  to  the  discussion 
of  colonialism  and  imperialism  in  Canada  through  the  study  of  the  Native 
Peoples  and  their  position  in  the  process  of  development.70  The  realities  of 
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Larry  Pratt,  Robert  Davis,  Mark  Zannis  and  Irwin  Block,  "Thinking 
the  Unthinkable  About  the  Tar  Sands",  in  R.  Chodos  and  R.  Murphy  (eds. ), 
Let  Us  Prey,  Toronto  1  James  Lorimer  and  Company,  1974,  pp.  108-120; 

Larry  Pratt,  The  Tar  Sands 1  Syncrude  and  the  Politics  of  Oil,  Edmonton* 
Hurtig  Publishers,  1976 j  Larry  Pratt,  "The  State  and  Province  Building", 
in  L.  Panitch  (ed. ),  The  Canadian  State,  pp.  133-l62|  Larry  Pratt  and 
John  Richards,  "Oil  and  Social  Class  in  Alberta*  The  Bourgeoisie  Take 
Power",  Canadian  Forum,  October-Nov ember  1978,  pp.  6—11 ;  Larry  Pratt  and 
John  Richards,  Prairie  Capitalism,  Toronto*  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1979; 
Edward  H.  Shaffer,  "The  Employment  Impact  of  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  in  Al¬ 
berta,  1961-1970",  paper  presented  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Economic  Association,  Victoria,  May  7»  1976;  E.H.  Shaffer,  "Class  and  Oil 
in  Alberta",  in  Oil  and  Class  Struggle,  London  ZED  Press,  1979;  John  0. 
Thompson,  "Re-Appropriating  the  Culture  of  the  West",  in  J.  Barr  and  0. 
Anderson  (eds.),  The  Unfinished  Revolt*  Some  Views  on  Western  Independ¬ 
ence,  Toronto*  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1971 »  pp.  77-92. 

70 

Ronald  Cohen,  "Modernism  and  the  Hinterland*  The  Canadian  Ex¬ 
ample",  in  D.  Glenday  et  al  (eds.),  Modernization  and  the  Canadian  State, 
pp.  157-185;  Donald  Colbume  and  Norman  Zlotkin,  "Internal  Canadian  Im¬ 
perialism  and  the  Native  Peoples",  in  Craig  Heron  (ed. ),  Imperialism, 
Nationalism,  and  Canada,  Toronto*  New  Hogtown  Press,  1977 »  PP«  108-141* 
Arthur  K.  Davis,  "Urban  Indians  in  Western  Canada;  Implications  for 
Social  Theory  and  Social  Policy",  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Transactions, 
Vol.  VI,  Series  IV,  June  1968,  Section  II,  pp.  217-228|  Douglas  E. 

Sanders,  "Native  People  in  Areas  on  Internal  National  Expansion", 
Saskatchewan  Law  Review,  Vol.  38,  1973-74,  pp.  63-87;  D.E.  Sanders,. 

"Indian  Hunting  and  Fishing  Rights",  Saskatchewan  Law  Review,  Vol.  38, 
1973-74,  pp.  45-62;  Mel  Watkins  (ed.),  Dene  Nation*  the  colony  within. 
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class  and  class  struggle  are  also  ever  apparent  In  a  growing  number  of 
historical  writings  on  labour  and  on  the  National  question"  in  Alberta 

71 

and  prairie  development. 

Among  the  group  of  writings  increasingly  critical  of  capitalist 

development  in  the  prairie  region,  one  can  see  the  presence  of  an  approach 

72 

sometimes  characterized  as  "dependency  theory", '  This  approach  is,  in 
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Anthony  Bilecki,  William  Repka  and  Mitch  Sago  (eds.),  Friends  in 
Needt  The  WBA  Story,  An  Epic  in  Canadian  Fratemalism,  Winnipeg!  Work¬ 
ers  Benevolent  Association  of  Canada,  1972;  Warren  Caragata,  History  of 
Labour  in  Alberta,  Toronto!  James  Lorimer  and  Company,  1979?  Myrna 
Kostash,  All  of  Baba's  Children,  Edmonton i  Hurtig  Publishers,  1977;  Ron¬ 
ald  Liversedge,  Recollections  of  the  On  to  Ottawa  Trek,  edited  by  V.  Hoar, 
Toronto!  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1973?  Tom  MacEwen,  'The  Forge  Glows  Red! 
From  Blacksmith  to  Revolutionary,  Toronto!  Progress  Books,  1974 j  A.M. 
Mardiros,  William  Irvine!  The  Life  of  a  Prairie  Radical,  Toronto!  James 
Lorimer  and  Company,  1979;  Martin  Robin,  Radical  Politics  and  Canadian 
Labour,  1890-1930 t  Kingston!  Queen's  University  Industrial  Relations 
Centre,  1968;  Helen  Potrebenko,  No  Streets  of  Gold;  A  Social  History  of 
Ukrainians  in  Alberta,  Vancouver!  New  Star  Books,  1977;  Allan  Seager, 

"The  Pass  Strike  of  1932",  Alberta  History,  Vol.  25,  Winter  1977,  pp. 

1-11;  John  Herd  Thompson  and  Allan  Seager,  "Workers,  Growers  and  Monopo¬ 
lists!  The  'Labour  Problem'  in  the  Alberta  Sugar  Beet  Industry  During 
the  1930s",  Labour,  Vol.  3,  1978,  pp.  153-174;  Anne  B.  Woywitka,  "Strike 
at  Waterways",  Alberta  Historical.  Review,  Autumn  1972,  pp.  1-5;  A.B.  Woy¬ 
witka,  "Drumheller  Strike  in  1919",  Alberta  Historical  Review,  Vol.  21, 
Winter  1973,  PP»  1-7;  A.B.  Woywitka,  "Recollections  of  a  Union  Man", 
Alberta  History,  Vol.  23,  August  1975»  PP*  6-20. 

72 

Kenneth  Campbell,  "Regional  Disparity  and  Interregional  Exchange 
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actually  used  the  term  "exploitation".  Lower  raised  the  concept 

of  an  "area  of  exploitation".  Several  less  academically  'respectable' 
writers  such  as  Gustavus  Myers f  and  numerous  farmer  and  labour  organiza¬ 
tions  and  political  parties  have  emphasized  this  feature  of  capitalist 
development.  These  and  other  writers  have  also  used  related  terms  and 
notions  to  express  similar  meanings*  several  of  which  have  been  referred 
to  in  these  first  three  chapters. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  several  writers,  perhaps  a  major¬ 
ity,  who  have  tended,  if  not  consciously  tried,  to  avoid  or  obscure  any 
such  notion  of  exploitation.  This  is  especially  true  among  economists 
who  adhere  more  conservatively  to  the  neoclassical  framework,  such  as  W.A. 
Mackintosh;  however,  by  no  means  all  economists  who  generally  accept  the 
tradition  of  economic  liberalism  have  taken  this  narrow  approach,  witness 
H.A.  Innis.  Historians  from  the  conservative  tradition,  such  as  D.G. 
Creighton,  have  also  avoided  the  concept,  particularly  with  respect  to 
British  or  Anglo-Canadian  imperialism  but  appear  less  reticent  to  do  so 
when  dealing  with  the  rise  of  U.S.  imperialism. 

The  conclusion  of  this  thesis  is  that  the  question  of  exploitation 
is  not  a  "side  issue"  but  a  fundamental  and  unavoidable  issue  facing  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Prairie  and  Alberta  development.  As  I  have  tried  to  show,  the 
theme  of  'exploitation'  or  one  of  its  variations  has  had  a  long-standing 
and  significant  place  even  in  many  established  academic  writings.  More¬ 
over,  since  the  later  1960s  the  theme  appears  to  be  returning  ever  more 
strongly  although  not  in  every  case  with  much  greater  clarity.  Of  course, 
it  can  be  said,  has  been  said,^  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be  said, 

^Paul  A.  Samuelson,  for  example,  tried  to  make  the  facile  point  in 
his  Economics,  p.  497 • 
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that  the  fact  that  the  theme  of  exploitation  and  its  related  concepts  have 
existed  does  not  imply  that  exploitation  has  existed.  Certainly,  while 
apprehension  of  exploitation,  which  is  probably  as  old  as  the  existence 
of  class  society  itself,  is  not  necessarily  the  comprehension  of  exploit¬ 
ation,  such  experience  is  a  substantial  evidence  that  deserves  neither  to 
be  ignored  nor  casually  brushed  aside.  Furthermore,  the  theoretical  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  question,  of  which  certain  aspects  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  chapter,  has  a  long  if  turbulent  past  in  the  history  of  economic 
thought  itself,  a  history  which  the  neoclassical  economics  of  contemporary 
capitalism  does  not  generally  seem  inclined  to  appreciate,  despite  the  fact 
that  some  of  its  own  roots  lie  there. 


Chapter  Four 


Approaches  to  Exploitation 

Yes,  as  through  this  world  I  ramble, 

I  see  lots  of  funny  men, 

Some  will  rob  you  with  a  six  gun,  and 
some  with  a  fountain  pen. 

But  as  through  your  life  you’ll  travel, 
wherever  you  may  roam, 

You  won't  never  see  an  Outlaw  drive 
a  family  from  their  home. 

Woody  Guthrie  (1930s) 

Throughout  much  of  the  foregoing  academic  writing  on  the  development 
of  capitalism  in  Alberta  and  the  western  interior,  the  problem  of  "exploit¬ 
ation"  has  been  an  underlying  if  not  explicit  issue.  In  its  most  typical 
form,  there  appeared  a  concern  with  describing  a  metropolis-hinterland 
structure  which  implies  some  form  of  "dominance- subordination",  "depend¬ 
ency",  or  simply  "unequal"  relationship.  Such  a  relationship,  in  turn, 

creates  or  recreates  the  basis  for  "exploitation".  Several  writers  have 

1 

actually  used  the  term  "exploitation",  or  have  relied  on  related  notions 
of  "unfair",  "unjust",  or  "unequal"  exchange,  "transfer  of  surplus"  (or 
profits),  "predatory  behavior",  and  so  on,  to  describe  this  economic 


* According  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  the  word  "exploitation" 
comes  from  the  Old  French  "explait,  exploit  m,  exuloite  fem."  and,  earlier, 
the  Latin,  "explicatum,  explicata,  neut,  and  fern,  pples.  of  explicare"? 
thus,  the  etymological  sense  of  "exploit"  as  noun  and  verb  is  "something 
unfolded,  brought  out,  or  put  forth,  the  action  of  unfolding  or  develop¬ 
ing".  While  it  might  be  argued  that  "to  exploit"  could  apply  to  taking 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  or  turning  to  account  any  activity,  the  word 
"exploitation"  (and  some  usages  of  "exploit")  has  gained  more  specific 
senses  and  deeper  meaning,  especially  with  the  historical  development  of 
political  economy.  This  thesis  is  concerned  with  the  application  of 
"exploitation"  to  economic  processes,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  that 
other,  older,  or  broader,  applications  also  exist. 
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process.  But  despite  the  use  of  such  terms,  there  is  very  little  discus¬ 
sion  of  their  meaning  or  theoretical  significance,  either  in  qualitative 
or  quantitative  terms.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  clarify  certain 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  exploitation  in  the  context  of  prairie  region¬ 
al  development. 

Every  economic  theory  of  exploitation  is  based  on  some  notion  or 
theory  of  value,  however  rudimentary.  In  neoclassical  economic  theory, 
value  is  equivalent  to  price,  hence  the  measure  of  value  of  a  commodity  is 
the  market-determined  price.  Markets,  real  or  simulated,  are  necessary — 
indeed,  the  only  means — of  objectively  determining  value.  It  is  important 
to  emphasize  that  neoclassical  theory  has  no  standard  of  value  outside  the 
market-place  for  this  implies  that  whether  a  market  operates  under  com¬ 
petitive  or  monopoly  conditions,  there  is  no  objective  measure  of  an  ex¬ 
change  which  is  "unfair",  "unjust",  or  "exploitive".  All  market  exchanges 
are  assumed  to  be  ’voluntary'  or  'free',  if  not  'equal',  contracts  between 
buyers  and  sellers.  Economic  necessity  plays  no  serious  or  determining  role, 
including  in  the  treatment  of  elasticities  of  demand  and  supply. 

Most  sophisticated  neoclassical  theorists  do  not  argue  that  the  "mar¬ 
ket  system"  necessarily  exists  for  determining  fair  prices  but  rather  for 
determining  'efficient'  prices,  and  that  in  some  larger  sense  the  system 
as  a  whole  is  desirable  even  though  particular  exchanges  may  not  be  so. 

Also,  while  they  recognize  some  market-determined  prices  may  not  appear 

2 

fair  or  just,  this  judgement  is  generally  a  subjective  matter.  Typically, 
they  may  argue  that  whether  one  considers  a  price  to  be  unfair  or  not  de- 


2See,  for  example,  Richard  G.  Lipsey,  G.R.  Sparks,  and  P.0.  Steiner, 
Economics,  Third  edition,  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1979, 

PP.  39^-395. 
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pends  on  "whose  ox  is  being  gored" ,  or  that  the  decision  is  simply  a  "value 
judgement",  whether  moral,  legal,  or  political.  This  position  is  often 
supported  by  a  philosophical  approach  which  tries  to  make  sharp  dichoto¬ 
mies  between  "positive-normative"  or  "fact-value"  statements.  Hence, 
market-determined  prices  are  the  former,  while  claims  about  unfair  prices 
or  exploitation  tend  to  be  the  latter  because  such  claims  are  *  really* 
about  what  should  be  and  not  about  what  is, 

There  are  certain  limited  ways  in  which  neoclassical  theory  admits 
of  the  possibility  of  exploitation,  though  two  strong  qualifications  need 
to  be  entered  right  at  the  outset.  Firstly,  the  neoclassical  notions  of 
exploitation  presented  here  are  not  necessarily  accepted  by  most  neoclas¬ 
sical  theorists  and  might  well  be  considered  an  ’extreme*  interpretation 
by  conservative  neoclassicists.  However,  in  order  to  gain  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  'logic*  of  the  neoclassical  approach  and  to  focus  more 
sharply  on  its  shortcomings,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  push  this  aspect 
of  the  neoclassical  approach  'to  its  limit'.  Secondly,  the  words  "possib¬ 
ility  of  exploitation"  have  been  used  advisedly  since  neoclassical  approaches 
may  recognize  the  existence  of  exploitation  but  it  is  seen  as  accidental, 
if  not  incidental,  and  certainly  not  essential  to  the  capitalist  'market 
system' •  No  neoclassical  approach  yet  devised  argues  either  that  capital¬ 
ism  necessitates  exploitation  or  that  capitalism  by  its  nature  depends 
upon  exploitation. 

At  a  general  level  within  the  neoclassical  approach,  it  could  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  wherever  there  is  imperfect  competition  with  barriers  to  entry 
there  is  exploitation.  Only  under  perfect  competition  is  exploitation  im¬ 
possible,  since  in  perfect  competition  price  must  equal  marginal  cost  in 
the  short-run  and  both  marginal  cost  and  average  cost  in  the  long-run. 

The  existence  of  economic  rent  implies  that  buyers  (consumers)  pay  more 
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for  a  commodity  than  its  cost  of  production  (which  includes  the  cost  of  a 
*  normal  *  rate  of  return  or  profit)*  In  this  sense,  if  a  consumer  pays  a 
price  higher  than  the  commodity’s  average  cost  of  production  there  is 
exploitation. 

Such  a  notion  of  exploitation  tends  to  equate  exploitation  with  ec¬ 
onomic  rent,  in  other  words,  where  economic  rent  exists  exploitation  exists. 
Further,  it  applies  generally  to  all  markets i  although  the  notion  is  stated 
with  reference  to  the  product  markets  it  has  its  counterpart  in  the  factor 
markets,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment.  However,  some  neoclassical  theorists 
would  react  against  equating  economic  rent  with  exploitation  or  an  unearned 
increment  since  the  implications,  at  least  within  the  neoclassical  approach, 
are  quite  sweeping.  In  effect,  if  maintained  consistently  such  an  approach 
would  mean  that  every  existing  situation  of  imperfect  competition  with  har¬ 
riers  to  entry  is  exploitive,  a  not  inconsequential  conclusion  in  an  era 
of  monopoly  capitalism. 

The  most  widely-recognized  and  revealing  area  in  which  neoclassical 

theory  admits  the  possibility  of  exploitation  is  in  the  so-called  "factor 

markets”  (as  distinct  from  ”product  markets”).  Labour  and  capital  are  both 

3 

considered  productive  factors  on  an  ’’equal”  footing.  In  principle,  ’ex¬ 
ploitation*  can  occur  in  three  possible  circumstances,  although  rarely  if 
ever  are  practical  means  or  results  of  calculations  ever  given.  Firstly, 
’exploitation*  can  occur  when  there  is  monopsony  in  the  factor  markets. 
Secondly,  it  can  occur  when  there  is  monopoly  in  the  product  markets. 
Thirdly,  it  can  occur  in  perfect  competition  with  respect  to  intra-marginal 


^For  a  criticism  of  this  concept  of  equality  see  K.  Marx,  ” Critique 
of  the  Gotha  Programme”,  in  K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels,  Selected  Works,  London* 
Lawrence  and  Wishart,  1968,  p.  342. 
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units  of  labour  and  capital.  In  general,  ’exploitation*  occurs  if  either 
labour  or  capital  are  paid  less  than  the  value  of  their  marginal  physical 
products  (VMPP).^ 

In  the  case  of  monopsony  in  the  factor  markets,  the  firm  uses  its 
monopoly  buying  power  to  hire  labour  below  the  equilibrium  or  "competitive" 
wage.  Samuelson  recognizes  that  in  isolated  places  where  mobility  is  lim¬ 
ited,  collective  bargaining  can  remove  exploitation  by  the  "monopolist  of 
labor  (the  ’monopsonist* )".  Here  the  circumstances  are  described  by  Sam¬ 
uelson  i 

Suppose  there  is  a  company  towni  unless  you  work 
for  the  dominant  firm,  you  are  unemployed |  your 
alternatives  are  few  or  non-existent,  and  ypu  must 
take  what  the  employer  offers.  In  this  case  the 
employer  does  not  think  of  himself  as  too  small  to 
affect  appreciably  the  wages  he  paysj  he  does  not 
hire  factors  up  to  the  point  where  their  marginal 
revenue  products  •  •  .  are  equal  to  the  wages  he 
pays.  Instead,  the  employer  realizes  that  hiring 
an  extra  worker  will  raise  the  wage  he  must  pay  to 
all,  and  hence  he  had  better  not  hire  that  worker 
unless  his  marginal-product  much  exceeds  the  wage. 5 

Of  course,  the  flip  side  of  the  Samuelson- type  argument  is  that  in  non- 

monopsonistic  industries  unions  are  unnecessary  and  that  wage  increases  in 


"The  value  of  the  marginal  physical  product  (VMPP)  of  a  factor  of 
production  is  the  amount  for  which  the  marginal  product  (MP)  or  that  factor 
sells  in  the  market.  VMPP  =  PxMP.  Under  pure  competition,  VMPP  =  MRP  be¬ 
cause  P  =  MR".  (See  Peter  G.  Dooley,  Elementary  Price  Theory,  Second 
Edition,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. t  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1973»  P»  1 67«)  Ihe 
marginal  revenue  product  (MRP)  is  equal  to  the  marginal  physical  product 
(MPP)  multiplied  by  the  marginal  revenue  (MR) i  MRP  =  MPP  x  MR.  Equilib¬ 
rium  exists  where  the  rewards  to  factors  are  equal  to  their  MRP,  in  the 
case  of  labour,  where  w (wages)  -  MRP^,  and,  in  the  case  of  capital,  where 
p (profits)  =  MRP^.  ’Exploitation*  occurs  where  factors  are  paid  below  the 
value  of  their  marginal  physical  product  (VMPP),  which  in  competition  is 
the  marginal  revenue  product  (MRP).  Thus,  labour  is  ’exploited*  if 
w  VMPPT  or  w  MRPL,.  and  capital  is  ’exploited*  if  p  VMPP^  or  p  MRP„.*. 

(See  ibid.,  p.  1 56.)^ 

^Paul  A.  Samuelson  and  Anthony  Scott,  Economics,  p.  53 7* 
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such  situations  tend  to  "bring  reduced  employment  and  might  cause  ’exploit¬ 
ation*  of  the  firm  (by  labour)*  The  neoclassical  and  Marxist  approaches 
contrast  starkly  on  this  point*  While  the  neoclassical  approach  finds  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  see  exploitation  under  conditions  of  per¬ 
fect  competition,  the  Marxist  approach  argues  that  exploitation  of  labour 
exists  under  ’perfect  competition*.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  capital, 
whether  in  perfect  competition,  absolute  monopoly,  or  some  intermediary 
market  condition,  implies  the  exploitation  of  wage-labour. 

As  indicated  in  the  following  diagram,  this  form  of  neoclassical  ex¬ 
ploitation  is  a  case  in  which  "organizing  a  union  can  result  in  higher  wages 
and  without  any  decline  in  employment" 


(wage 

rate) 


(quantity  of  labour) 


Under  conditions  of  imperfect  competition  the  monopsonistic  firm  faces  an 
upward  sloping  supply  curve  (s)  for  the  factor  (labour)*  The  marginal 
cost  curve  (MC)  will  thus  rise  above  the  supply  curve.  Assuming  that  the 
firm  is  not  also  a  monopolist  in  the  product  markets,  the  firm  will  profit 
maximize  where  MG  =  MRP,  that  is  by  hiring  q,  units  of  the  factor.  Since 


6Ibld.,  pp.  537,  538. 
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the  wage  level  (w^)  at  this  point  (m)  is  "below  the  marginal  revenue  pro¬ 
duct  (n)  there  is  exploitation  of  the  factor,  (in  this  case  the  factor  is 
labour  but,  in  principle,  the  factor  could  also  be  capital.)  Perfect  com¬ 
petition  would  eliminate  this  exploitation,  again,  assuming  perfect  com¬ 
petition  in  the  product  markets.  Under  perfect  competition,  the  firm  would 
face  a  perfectly  elastic  supply  curve  (s^)  for  labour,  and  would  profit 
maximize  by  hiring  q^  units  of  the  factor.  Curiously,  this  implies,  as 
will  be  mentioned  later,  that  though  the  wage  (or  price  of  the  factor)  re¬ 
mains  the  same,,  ’exploitation'  has  disappeared. 

Now  consider  the  diagram  taking  into  account  the  role  of  a  labour 
union  from  the  neoclassical  perspective.  The  monopsonist  hires  q,  quantity 
of  labour  at  the  sub-equilibrium  wage  w^.  Through  collective  bargaining  a 
union  is  able  to  raise  wages  to  the  equilibrium  level  (w2),  where,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  monopolist  expands  hiring  to  q^.  The  path  followed  by  the 
monopolist  is  along  the  s-curve  (supply  of  labour  curve)  from  m  to  E,  as 
indicated  by  the  small  arrows.  The  monopolist  does  not  travel  along  the 
D- curve  (marginal-revenue-product  curve)  unless  wages  rise  above  their 
equilibrium  level  (w^),  in  which  case  the  monopolist  moves  along  the  D-curve 
and  decreased  employment  follows.  In  this  notion  of  neoclassical  exploit¬ 
ation,  exploitation  occurs  to  every  unit  of  labour  as  hired  until  the 
equilibrium  E  is  reached.  As  noted,  a  directly  parallel  argument  can  be 
made  applying  to  monopsony  in  the  ’hiring'  of  capital.  Presumably,  the 
firm  would  bargain  collectively  with  a  "capital  union". 

The  second  neoclassical  notion  of  exploitation  arises  from  situa¬ 
tions  of  monopoly  in  the  product  markets.  With  such  exploitation,  often 

n 

identified  with  the  Cambridge  economist,  Joan  Robinson,  it  is  observed 


^From  her  book.  The  Economics  of  Imperfect  Competition,  London i 
Macmillan,  1954  (first  edition,  1933) • 
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that  the  firm  with  monopoly  power  is  able  to  raise  the  price  of  a  commodity 
above  its  marginal  cost  and  thus  labour  (or  capital)  is  paid  a  wage  less 
than  its  marginal  revenue  product.  As  indicated  by  the  second  diagram, 
typical  in  introductory  economics  courses,  the  monopolist  produces  quant¬ 
ity  q^  at  price  p^,  while  under  competition,  where  firms  are  "price-takers" 
and  produce  to  the  point  where  marginal  cost  equals  price  (their  marginal 
revenue),  quantity  q  at  price  p  would  be  produced.  (This  assumes  the 

v  C 

same  marginal  cost  curve  under  both  competition  and  monopoly. )  The  rec¬ 
tangle  ABCD  represents  ’monopoly  profits'  (or  profits  above  'normal'  pro¬ 
fits).  Presuming  a  situation  where  the  firm  is  not  also  a  monopolist  in 
the  factor  markets,  the  monopolist  will  hire  labour  until  it  reaches  the 
ppofit-maximizing  point  where  marginal  cost  equals  marginal  revenue.  In 


(quantity  of 
commodity) 


<bther  words,  this  will  be  where  the  marginal  revenue  product  has  fallen 
(as  ever,  on  the  assumption  of  "diminishing  marginal  returns  )  to  the 
level  of  the  given  market  wage.  However,  since  the  wage  paid  is  the  same 
as  that  which  would  obtain  for  a  competitive  firm,  while  the  price  of  the 
marginal  physical  product  is  higher  than  that  obtaining  under  competition, 
there  is  'exploitation*  of  labour.  That  is,  the  wage  is  less  than  the 
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value  of  the  marginal  physical  product  of  labour  (although  it  is  equal  to 

the  marginal  revenue  product  of  labour).  In  the  third  diagram,  'exploit- 

•  R 

ation*  is  indicated  by  the  rectangle  ABCD. 


Samuelson  summarizes  this  notion  of  exploitation  by  commenting 
that*  "Monopolistic  deviation  from  P  =  MG,  means  ’exploitation'  of  lab¬ 
our  (and  other  transferable  resources),  in  the  sense  that  society's  labour 

is  misapplied  as  between  goods  and  leisure  or  as  between  too-scarce  raono- 

o 

polized  goods  in  relation  to  too-plentiful  competitive  goods."  Further, 
he  notes  that  "Often  monopolies  can  afford  to  pay  workers  even  more  than 
competitive  industries  can,  sharing  so  to  speak  a  mite  of  the  monopoly 
swag  with  the  workers."*0  But  he  then  states,  in  contrast  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  monopoly  in  the  factor  markets  that 

.  .  .  raising  wages  in  monopoly  industries  by  trade- 
union  action  is  not  the  way  to  get  rid  of  this  kind 

Q 

°P.G.  Dooley,  op.  cit«,  p.  160. 

9Paul  A.  Samuelson  and  A.  Scott,  Economics,  p.  460. 

*°Ibid. ,  p.  460. 
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of  exploitation.  It  is  all  society  that  is  being  ex¬ 
ploited,  and  it  is  a  task  for  combines  policy  to  re¬ 
form  the  situation.il 

Of  course,  as  will  be  mentioned,  one  is  left  asking  if  all  society  is  be¬ 
ing  exploited,  who  is  doing  the  exploiting? 

The  third  notion  of  exploitation  can  occur  under  perfect  competi¬ 
tion.  Here  again,  labour  (capital)  is  'exploited'  where  its  "revenue", 
"wages"  (or  profits),  is  less  than  the  value  of  its  marginal  physical  pro¬ 
duct.  Thus,  the  area  ABC  in  the  following  diagram  of  a  firm  under  compet¬ 
ition  might  be  considered  as  exploitation  of  intra-marginal  units  (all 
but  the  last  units  hired)  of  labour: 


This  notion  of  exploitation  can  be  viewod  as  analogous  to  the  "consumer's 
surplus"  (or  "buyer's  surplus")  for  the  employer,  or  buyer  of  labour,  al¬ 
though  most  neoclassicists,  to  put  the  point  mildly,  would  not  go  this 
far. Such  neoclassicists  would  tend  to  argue  that  intramarginal  would 


1^Ibid. ,  p.  460. 

12See,  for  example,  C.E.  Ferguson,  Microeconomic  Theory,  Homewood, 
Illinois i  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc,  1 966,  p.  322,  where  ABC  is  treated  only 
as  the  reward  to  the  complementary  factor  of  production,  such  as  land  or 
capital,  following  the  Clark-Wickstead  Product  Exhaustion  Theorem. 
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tend  to  be  exploited  if,  and  only  if,  the  firm  did  not  produce  up  to  the 
point  where  w  =  VMPP.  At  that  point  the  wages  of  all  workers  are  equal 
to  the  value  of  their  marginal  physical  product  and  thus,  by  definition, 
they  are  not  exploited.  The  neoclassicists  might  add  that  if  intramarg¬ 
inal  units  of  labour  are  exploited  by  the  firm  according  to  some  notion 
of  *  firms*  surplus'  then  the  firm,  in  turn,  is  exploited  by  consumers 
who  receive  a  " consumers'  surplus*'  by  paying  a  price  less  than  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  quantity  purchased.  (The  "consumers'  surplus"  is 
the  'excess'  between  the  aggregate  amount  that  consumers  are  willing  to 
pay  for  a  commodity  and  the  amount  they  pay  with  a  single  price.) 

To  push  the  argument,  a  contrary  neoclassicist  might  respond  from 
two  angles.  Firstly,  it  is  apparent  that  .disequilibrium  even  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  perfect  competition  entails  exploitation.  If,  temporarily, 
the  firm  is  not  yet  hiring  to  the  point  where  w  =  VMPP,  the  intramarginal 
units  of  labour  are  exploited.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  temporarily,  the 
firm  is  hiring  beyond  the  point  where  w  =  VMPP,  the  firm  is  exploited, 
presumably  by  labour,  since  w^  is  greater  than  VMPP2*  As  an  aside,  if 
the  firm  as  decision-maker  hires  too  many  units  of  labour  such  that  the 
last  unit  hired  is  paid  more  than  the  value  of  its  marginal  physical  pro¬ 
duct,  is  labour  really  exploiting  the  firm,  or  is  the  firm  exploiting  it¬ 
self,  or  is  the  very  use  of  the  term  'exploitation'  simply  not  credible? 
Whatever  the  case,  it  seems  to  follow  that  all  'disturbances'  to  equilib¬ 
rium  under  perfect  competition  lead  to  'exploitation*  of  some  sort. 

Secondly,  it  seems  plausible  to  argue,  even  given  a  perfectly  com¬ 
petitive  equilibrium  situation,  that  there  is  a  reasonable  analogy  between 
the  consumers*  surplus  in  the  product  market  and  the  'firms'  surplus'  in 
the  factor  markets.  As  the  consumers  of  labour  firms  gain  by  paying  a 
wage  less  than  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  quantity  purchased. 
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Whether  this  is  a  surplus  in  utility  or  value  terms  it  exists  by  virtue 
of  the  firm's  demand  for,  and  hiring  of,  labour.  Labour  would  have  been 
exploited  until  the  last  unit  was  hired  at  q^.  Suddenly,  at  q^,  'exploit¬ 
ation'  evaporates,  despite  the  continuation  of  the  same  wage  level.  Per¬ 
haps,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest,  at  least  within  the  neoclassical 
context,  that  the  'firms'  surplus'  (from  'exploiting*  labour)  idea  cap¬ 
tures  the  evaporated  exploitation  when  the  perfectly  competitive  equilib¬ 
rium  is  attained.  Admittedly,  though,  this  notion  has  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  sense  than  the  previous  ones  and  clearly  rests  on  shakier  ground, 
especially  so  since  neoclassicism  does  not  establish  a  clear  relationship 
between  'surplus*  and  'exploitation*.  However  neoclassicists  choose  to 
pursue  this  particular  point  and  whatever  its  intrinsic  interest,  it  is 
a  non-essential  and,  in  fact,  dispensable  aspect  of  the  main  line  of  the 
argument  presented  here. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  with  all  neoclassical  notions  of 
exploitation  capital  is  an  'equal'  factor  to  labour,  so  capital  can  be 
exploited  in  the  same  manner  as  labour.  Whether  the  marginal  or  intra¬ 
marginal  unit  is  labour  or  capital,  if  it  is  paid  less  than  the  value  of 
its  marginal  physical  product  (VMPP)  or,  what  is  the  same  in  conditions 
of  competition,  its  marginal  revenue  product  (MRP),  there  is  exploitation 
of  the  factor.  Not  surprisingly,  such  an  approach  raises  several  of  the 
major  weaknesses  of  the  neoclassical  theory.  For  example,  if  both  labour 
and  capital  can  be  exploited  at  the  same  time  how  seriously  meaningful  can 
the  concept  'exploitation'  actually  be?  And  who  is  it  that  is  doing  the 
exploitation?  If  it  is  some  abstract  "firm”,  is  the  firm  merely  an  auto¬ 
mated  machine  divorced  from  capitalists  or  workers? 

Put  simply,  the  neoclassical  notions  of  exploitation  have  no  place 
for  recognizing  the  'unequal'  power  or  position  of  classes,  let  alone 
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class  struggle  in  the  development  of  capitalism.  Other  curious  features 
also  appear.  For  instance,  if  one  takes  a  worker  in  an  industry  which 
undergoes  monopolization,  the  worker  may  he  performing  virtually  identical 
tasks  at  the  same  wage  both  before  and  after  monopolization,  yet  when  the 
employer  became  a  monopoly  there  was  'exploitation*.  Similarly,  one  could 
have  two  industries,  one  under  competition,  the  other  under  monopoly,  where 
two  workers  perform  virtually  identical  labour,  yet  the  neoclassical  theory 
would  consider  only  the  worker  in  the  monopolized  industry  to  be  exploited. 
If  the  'exploitation*  of  intramarginal  workers  is  recognized  the  situation 
becomes  even  more  obtuse,  since  here  the  last  worker  hired  by  a  firm  would 
not  be  'exploited*  while  his  co-workers  even  within  the  same  firm  would  be 
'exploited* . 

Perhaps,  the  most  obvious  problem  of  the  neoclassical  approach  is 
that  it  cannot  account  for  exploitations  outside  a  market  system,  in  pre¬ 
capitalist  modes  of  production,  nor  can  it  provide  a  generalized  means  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  "unequal"  or  "non-equivalent"  exhchange  outside 
the  range  of  market  relations  obtaining  between  firms  and  factors  of  pro¬ 
duction,  thus  excluding  exploitation  in  other  buyer-seller  relations,  such 
as  between  monopolists  and  small  businesses.  Nevertheless,  if  one  were  to 
ignore  these  several  problems  and,  instead,  attempt  to  abstract  from  the 
neoclassical  notions  a  general  concept  of  exploitation,  it  might  still  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  of  exploitation  as  deficient  payment  or  reward,  in  effect  a 
process  of  state  of  affairs  where  payment  rendered  (or  revenue  received) 
is  less  than  the  value  or  'worth'  of  a  factor's  contribution  to  production* 

In  stark  contrast,  the  Marxist  approach  has  a  highly  developed  theory 
of  exploitation.  To  begin  with,  the  term  itself  has  a  definite  and  objec¬ 
tively  determinable  content,  that  is,  the  private  appropriation  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  labour  of  the  producer.  Historically,  in  order  for  non-productive 
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classes  to  come  into  existence,  the  development  of  production  must  have 
advanced  to  the  point  where  there  exists  an  economic  surplus,  or  an  econ¬ 
omic  ’’output”  over  and  above  the  subsistence  needs  of  the  producters.  Thus, 
in  its  most  general  sense,  exploitation  has  existed  long  before  the  capit¬ 
alist  mode  of  production,  wherever  this  surplus  product  has  been  privately 
appropriated  by  those  who  did  not  produce  the  surplus,  and  constitutes  the 
basis  of  every  classdivided  society.  Although  the  particular  form  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  characteristic  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production  appears  more 
"veiled”  in  the  system  of  capitalist  wage-labour  (by  comparison,  for  example, 
to  slavery  or  feudalism),  exploitation  is,  nonetheless,  the  basis  of  cap¬ 
italism’s  existence  as  a  classdivided  society. 

Marx  argued  that  in  the  system  of  capitalist  wage-labour,  workers  are 
paid  not  for  their  "labour”  but  for  their  "labour- power”,  that  is,  their 
potential  or  capacity  to  labour.  Labour  itself  is  labour-power  "set  in 
motion",  actually  transforming— and  giving  the  value  to — objects  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  production.  This  distinction  is  evident,  for  example,  when  one  ob¬ 
serves  workers  hired  at  a  set  hourly  wage,  yet  undergoing  "speed  up"  or 
(less  likely)  being  idled.  Even  when  piece  rates  or  other  "incentive 
schemes"  are  used,  the  payment  systems  are  determined  on  a  time  basis,  such 
as  through  "time-motion"  studies,  generally  with  the  average  set  in  a  manner 
similar  to  wage  determination  in  a  straight  wage  system. 

The  "law  of  value"  in  Marx’s  approach  is  a  labour  theory  of  value 
(or,  more  accurately,  exchange-value).  The  value  of  a  commodity  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  socially- necessary  labour  embodied  in  the  commodity  or,  stated 
in  other  terms,  the  labour  -time  socially  necessary  for  its  production.  The 
value  of  the  commodity  "labour-power",  like  other  commodities,  is  also  de¬ 
termined  by  the  labour-time  socially  necessary  for  its  reproduction.  In 
calculating  this  value,  the  main  component  is  the  sura  of  costs  of  physical 
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subsistence  (including  labour’s  reproduction  through  families),  but  there 
also  H enters  into  determination  of  the  value  of  labour  power  a  historical 
and  moral  element."  Ultimately,  the  numeraire  is  labour-time  measured 
in  hours,  person-days,  etc..  For  convenience,  the  price  of  labour-power 
(wages)  measured  in  commodity  money  or  fiat  currency  (such  as  owners  of 
gold  or  dollars)  has  often  been  assumed  as  a  rough  equivalent.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  for  Marx  exchange  values  emerged  historically  and 
prior  to  money;  hence,  while  money  or  money  prices  can  reflect  values,  this 
equivalence  obtains  contingently  not  necessarily. 

Prices,  including  the  price  of  labour-power,  do  deviate  from  values. 

In  conditions  of  competition,  the  fluctuations  of  prices,  brought  about  by 
the  temporary  effects  of  changes  in  supply  and  demand,  tend  towards  a  com¬ 
modity's  value.  In  modern  parlance,  one  could  say  that  under  conditions 

of  perfect  competition,  a  stable  equilibrium  price  coincides  with  a  com- 

14 

modity's  real  value.  However,  unlike  every  other  commodity,  the  commodity 
labour-power  can  produce  or  create  value.  Ihe  value  created  through  the 
labour  process  in  capitalist  production  is  owned  by  the  capitalist,  who 
sells  the  products  of  labour.  From  the  capitalist's  revenue  is  deducted  sur- 

^K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  p.  171  •  For  further  discussion  of  wage 
determination,  particularly  the  "wage  minimum"  towards  which  not  all  in¬ 
dividual  workers  but  workers  as  a  'species'  tend  to  "level  down",  see  K. 
Marx,  "Wage  Labour  and  Capital",  in  Selected  Works,  p.  80. 

lZWr  further  discussion  of  the  role  of  supply  and  demand  see 
"Wages,  Price  and  Profit",  in  Selected  Works,  pp.  198-200. 
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plus  value  or,  roughly,  profit,  so  that  only  part  of  the  value  created  hy 
labour  is  actually  returned  to  labour  (in  the  form  of  wages). ^  The  time 
expended  in  producing  the  value  returned  by  the  capitalist  in  wages  is 
"necessary  labour— time" j  the  time  expended  in  producing  the  surplus 
value  is  "surplus  labour- time".  In  the  capitalist  mode  of 


^The  basic  principle  upon  which  Marx  based  his  treatment  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  in  the  capitalist  mode  was  described  well  by  Maurice  Dobb* 
"The  analogy  between  capitalism  and  earlier  forms  of  society,  as  regards 
appropriation  of  a  surplus  of  those  contributing  no  productive  activity, 
was  for  him  an  historical  datum*  an  observation  from  social  experience. 
It  was  this  analogy  with  cases  where  appropriation  of  surplus-labour  or 
surplus-product  was  plainly  written  in  political  terms  or  by  virtue  of 
legal  enactment  or  military  force,  and  was  recognized  as  such,  that  he 
sought  to  emphasize  by  talking  of  a  specifically  capitalist  form  of 
exploitation.  The  specifically  economic  problem  consisted,  not  if  pro¬ 
ving  this,  but  in  reconciling  it  with  the  law  of  value*  in  explaining 
how  this  could  happen  in  the  economists*  realm  of  competition  and 
’unseen  hand*  where  everything  exchanged  at  its  *  natural  value*.  In  a 
popular  vein  in  his  Value,  Price  and  Profit,  he  says*  *To  explain  the 
general  nature  of  profits,  you  must  start  from  the  theorem  that,  on  the 
average,  commodities  are  sold  at  their  real  values,  and  that  profits  are 
derived  from  selling  them  at  their  values  ...  If  you  cannot  explain 
profit  from  this  supposition,  you  cannot  explain  it  at  all*.” 

(Maurice  Dobb,  Theories  of  Value  and  Distribution  Since  Adam  Smith: 
Ideology  and  Economic  Theory,  Cambridge*  Cambridge  University  Press, 

1973,  pp.  146-W.; 
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production  surplus-value  is  the  specif ic  historical  form  of  surplus  product, 
and  the  maximum  extraction  of  surplus-value  ("profit  maximizing",  roughly 
speaking)  is  its  motive  principle. 

While  the  direct  exploitation  of  wage-labour  by  capital  is  the  "nor¬ 
mal"  form  of  exploitation  under  capitalism,  exploitation  can  take  place 
in  other  ways.  In  particular,  with  the  rise  of  monopoly  in  trade  and  pro¬ 
duction,  it  is  possible  to  dictate  low  buying  and  high  selling  prices  to 
small  commodity  producers  in  such  a  way  as  to  extract  more  surplus  value 
by  buying  at  a  price  lower  than  actual  value  or  by  selling  at  a  price  high¬ 
er  than  actual  value.  This  indirect  means  of  exploitation — "non-equivalent 


exchange" —  plays  a  profoundly  important  role  under  colonialism  and  ira- 
perialism.  Hence,  one  needs  to  distinguish  three  types  of  prices  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  historical  development  of  capitalism — high  monopoly,  low 
monopoly,  and  non-monopoly  prices — in  order  to  recognize  adequately  the 


role  of  monopoly  as  well  as  competition. 


The  total  mass  of  surplus  value  is  distributed  both 
according  to  capital  (equal  profit  on  equal  capital) 
and  according  to  the  level  of  monopolisation  (mono¬ 
poly  super- prof it) •  The  average  rate  of  profit  under 
imperialism  is  the  ratio  of  the  surplus  value  of 
society,  minus  that  part  of  it  that  constitutes 
monopoly  super- prof it,  to  the  whole  capital  of  soc¬ 
iety  advanced.  In  addition  to  average  profit  on 
their  capital,  monopolies  also  receive  monopoly 
super-profit. 17 

The  interconnection  of  these  two  fonas  of  profit  makes  evident  the  rela¬ 


tionship  between  monopoly  and  non-monopoly  sectors  of  the  capitalist  econ¬ 
omy.  Competition  tends  to  equalize  rates  of  profit  across  sectors,  but 


l6See,  in  particular,  V.I.  Lenin,  "Imperialism",  Chapters  I  and  X. 

17G.A.  Kozlov  (general  ed.),  Political  Economy i  Capitalism,  Mos- 
Progress  Publishers,  1977»  p.  467* 
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monopolies  "by  erecting  "harriers  to  this  competition  are  able  to  appropriate 
a  portion  of  the  surplus- value  created  in  the  competitive  sectors.  If  a 
monopoly  collapses  into  competing  components,  the  rate  of  profit  will  tend 
towards  the  average.  Ihus,  if  a  monopoly  is  formed  or  maintained  the  aver¬ 
age  profit  level  in  the  competitive  sectors  can  " serve  as  a  reference- 
point  for  assessing  the  efficiency  of  monopolisation  and  as  a  kind  of 

scale  for  comparing  the  amount  of  the  super-profits  of  various  monopolies 

1 8 

and  the  lower  limit  of  profitability  for  the  monopolists.  "x 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  Marxist  approach  to  exploitation 
which  is  important  to  raise.  While  exploitation  underlies  the  process  of 
"capitalist  accumulation",  Marx  also  treats  the  process  of  "primitive  ac¬ 
cumulation".  Primitive  accumulation  can  be  considered  a  type  of  exploit¬ 
ation  or,  more  precisely,  "expropriation".  It  is  accumulation  outside 
the  normal  exchange  relation  through  military  conquest,  piracy,  pillage, 
extortion,  fraud,  and  so  on — in  short,  brute  force  and  'crime*.  The 
blotting  out  of  the  present,  but  especially,  the  past  historical  role  of 
primitive  accumulation  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  faults  of  neoclassical 
approaches* 


Conventional  development  economics,  in  particular, 
has  never  been  more  than  a  thinly  veiled  apology 
for  colonialism.  Its  formal  commitment  to  nation¬ 
alist  aspirations  for  economic  parity  with  the 
developed  countries  has  been  outweighed  by  the  im¬ 
plications  of  its  basic  concept  of  original  under- 
development.  For  if  underdevelopment  is  an  original 
condition  in  the  way  that  conventional  development 
economists  assume j  if  it  is  a  condition  in  which 
a~l  1  countries  once  existed  (characterized  by  such 
things  as  poverty,  low  labour  productivity,  back¬ 
ward  technology,  inadequate  equipment  and  a  heavy 
dependence  upon  a  primitive  agrarian  sector) ,  then 
the  responsibility  for  its  creation  cannot  be 


18 


Ibid. ,  p. 


467. 
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attributed  to  any  class  or  country*  Colonialism  is 
exonerated.  While  the  liberal  development  economist 
might  concede  that  particular  colonial  governments 
did  not  do  everything  in  their  power  to  speed  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  colonies,  the  point  remains  that  his 
theoretical  premises  preclude  him  from  even  consid¬ 
ering  colonialism  as  a  dimension  of  the  problem. 

In  fact,  they  preclude  him  from  seriously  examining 
underdevelopment  as  a  historical  process  with  part¬ 
icular  social,  economic  and  political  co-ordinates. 

In  the  last  analysis,  conventional  development  econ¬ 
omics  does  no  more  than  reaffirm  the  colonial  view 
that  underdevelopment  is  a  natural  phenomenon,  though 
the  mood  of  the  times  no  longer  allowed  this  view 
to  be  stated  in  terms  of  racial  differences  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  laws  of  social  Darwinism.  Since  19^5 
prejudice  has  had  to  change  its  Scientific?  language.  ' 

In  the  Canadian  and  Albertan  context,  it  is  still  commonly  the  case 
that  the  Native  Peoples  are  not  seen  as  playing  a  profound  role  in  Canada's 
economic  development,  nor  is  the  'underdevelopment'  and  exploitation  re¬ 
sulting  from  colonialism  and  imperialism  similarly  recognized.  An  extreme 
case  may  be  the  neoclassical  rendering  of  the  staple  theory  with  its  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  "empty  land"  characterized  distinctively  by  "a  favourable 
man/land  ratio  and  an  absence  of  inhibiting  traditions."  There  is  no 
single  neoclassical  perspective  which  has  recognized  the  role  of  the 
Native  Peoples  in  the  major  accumulations  upon  which  was  based,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  early  Canadian  trading  and  banking  concerns  established  in  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Quebec.21  However,  as  long  ago  as  1930,  another  staple  theorist, 


19 

G.  Kay,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2-3» 

20M.  Watkins,  "A  Staple  Theory  of  Economic  Growth",  in  W.T.  Easter- 
brook  and  M.  Watkins  (eds.)?  op.  cit.,  p.  53»  Fortunately,  Watkins  has 
moved  considerably  beyond  these  earlier  views.  See,  in  particular,  "The 
Staple  Theory  Revisited". 

210ne  of  the  few  writers  to  do  so  has  been  Stanley  B.  Ryerson.  See: 
The  Founr*  1 ng  of  Canada:  Beginnings  to  1815,  Toronto:  Progress  Books, 
I960,  and  Unequal  Union:  Confederation  and  the  Roots  of  Conflict  in  the 
Canadas,  1815-1873* 
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Harold  Innis,  suggestedi  "We  have  not  yet  realized  that  the  Indian  and 

his  culture  were  fundamental  to  the  growth  of  Canadian  institutions."22 

Geoffrey  Kay  argues  that  during  the  mid-1960s  a  school  of  radical 

development  economists  emerged  (in  the  advanced  capitalist  countries) 

showing  "glaring  inconsistencies"  in  orthodox  development  theory  and 

through  historical  studies  revealing  the  importance  of  capitalist  pene- 
23 

tration.  One  outcome  was  a  recognition  of  the  twofold  consequence  of 

merchant  capital  in  the  undeveloped  world*  "on  the  one  side  the  tendency 

of  merchant  capital  to  repress  general  economic  development  in  proportion 

to  its  own  independent  development}  on  the  other  the  reorganization  of 

24 

whole  economies  to  the  requirements  of  external  economic  interests." 

Ihe  analysis  of  the  twofold  nature  of  merchant  capital,  as  independent 
merchant  capital  and  as  an  agent  of  industrial  capital,  according  to  Kay, 
has  "been  characterized  as  "the  economics  of  dependence"* 2-^  (or  "dependency 
theory") . 

As  much  as  this  was  an  advance  on  previous  orthodoxy,  it  was  fat¬ 
ally  flawed  because  the  theoretical  framework  it  employed  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  law  of  value  and  thus  failed  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the  process 
of  underdevelopment  i 

This  (the  economics  of  dependence)  does  not  recognize 
the  law  of  value  hut  is  an  eclectic  combination  of 
orthodox  economic  theory  and  revolutionay  phraseol¬ 
ogy,  seasoned  with  supposedly  self-explanatory  facts, 
such  as  data  concerning  the  pattern  of  trade  and  cap¬ 
ital  movements,  and  spiced  with  cynical  quotations  by 

22 

H. A.  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade  in  Canada,  p.  392. 

23G.  Kay,  op.  cit. ,  p.  x. 

24 

Ibid. ,  p.  103» 

Ibid. ,  p.  103. 
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western  politicians  and  businessmen  on  their  aims 
and  the  methods  adopted  to  achieve  them.  The  con¬ 
clusions  reached  are  not  wrong  in  so  far  as  they 
go,  only  they  cannot  get  beyond  the  level  of  gen¬ 
eral  ideological  critique.  Turning  their  backs  on 
the  law  of  value  the  best  they  could  achieve  was  a 
historical  account  of  the  process  of  underdevelop¬ 
ment  elaborated  through  empirical  categories,  such 
as  dependence,  metropole  and  satellite,  which  col¬ 
lapse  into  hopeless  contradiction  in  the  face  of 
close  investigation.  For  example,  if  underdevelop¬ 
ment  is  a  result  of  dependence,  that  is  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  one  economy  to  another,  then  certain¬ 
ly  Canada,  with  over  half  its  manufacturing  industry 
owned  by  American  firms  and  its  agricultural  sector 
dependent  upon  the  world  market  over  which  it  has 
no  control,  must  be  considered  underdeveloped;  and 
to  less  extent,  perhaps,  many  Western  European 
countries  .  •  .  often  dominated  by  the  same  Amer¬ 
ican  firms,  must  fall  into  the  same  category.  In 
other  words,  the  concepts  of  development  and  under¬ 
development,  as  used  by  radical  development  econ¬ 
omists,  have  not  overcome  the  relative  nature  which 
orthodox  neoclassical  theory  bestowed  upon  jthemj  • 

They  have  not  become  distinct,  though  inseparable 
concepts,  and  therefore  do  not  correspond  in  a 
scientifically  adequate  way  to  the  actual  processes 
of  development  and  underdevelopment  which  are  them¬ 
selves  distinct  but  nevertheless  inseparable  as 
aspects  of  the  general  process  of  capitalist  devel- 
opment. 

While  one  can  find  several  aspects  of  Kay*s  book  which  need  to  be 
challenged,  his  insistence  on  the  central  importance  of  the  theory'  of  value 
is  not  among  them.  It  has  been  emphasized  here  in  order  to  underline  the 
necessity  of  grounding  critical  approaches  to  capitalist  development  in 
a  theory  of  value  which  truthfully  applies  to  all  forms  of  capitalist 
development  and  which  uses  scientific  categories  and  principles  determined 
clearly  and  independently  of  colonialist  and  imperialist  ideology.  Of 
course,  the  importance  of  the  law  of  value  by  no  means  precludes  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  "dependence"  nor  more  important  categories  such  as  "dominance"  and 
"subordination".  Deeper  analysis  in  this  field,  based  on  the  law  of  value 


^Ibid.,  pp.  103-104. 
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will  no  doubt  illuminate  such  categories  in  ways  hitherto  obscured. 

As  well,  it  should  be  noted,  the  discussion  of  "dependence"  in 
general  should  not  be  counterposed  crudely  to  the  law  of  value  or  Marx¬ 
ist  theory.  The  concept  of  "dependence'1  (together  with  "interdependence" 

and  "independence")  is  present  at  several  significant  points  in  Marx's 

27 

writing.  it  seems  to  refer  quite  specifically  to  the  relationship 
existing  between  a  commodity  producer  and  his/or  her  market,  or  a  pro¬ 
ducer’s  role  in  a  particular  division  of  labour,  where  the  former's 
existence  is  circumscribed  by  the  latter  in  qualitative  and  quantitative 
ways,  for  example,  the  dependent  relationship  of  the  'marginal'  wheat 
farmer  with  the  wheat  market. 


A  Third  Way? 

Ihe  polarization  between  proponents  of  the  labour  theory  of  value, 
upon  which  are  grounded  most  theories  of  surplus  value,  and  proponents  of 
neoclassical  or  marginal  utility  theories,  has  existed  in  Europe  from 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  Since  then,  labour  theories  have 
tended  to  be  identified  with  socialist  ideology  and  thus  excluded  from 
mainstream  academic  political  economy  in  most  developed  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries.  This  process  also  occurred  in  Canadian  political  economy;  however, 
there  was  a  considerable  differentiation  in  the  reaction  against  labour 
theories  of  value.  In  this  respect,  Harold  Innis's  efforts  to  find  a 
'third  way'  out  of  the  polarization  are  significant  and  revealing  of  the 
central  importance  of  value  theory  to  the  explanation  of  regional  devel¬ 
opment  (and  economic  history). 

^See,  for  example,  K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  pp.  352  and  737 • 
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While  Innis  did  not  accept  a  labour  theory  of  value,  he  was  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  neo-classical  (especially,  Marshallian)  "price  theorists" 
and  attempted  to  form  a  theory  of  value  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  institutions.  Robin  Neill  claims  that  the  "analy¬ 
sis  of  economic  progress  can  be  divided  into  three  broad  categories:  the 

economics  of  scarcity,  the  economics  of  absolute  value,  and  historical 
28 

economics."  All  three  have  roots  in  Adam  Smith,  including  historical 
economics,  which  was  the  particular  ’third  way*  of  Innis. 

Innis  maintained  that  the  price  system  was  accidental,  and  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  economic  activity,  which  involves  broadly  the  production,  distrib- 

29 

ution,  and  consumption  of  goods  and  services: 

When  this  (economic  activity  is  organized  according 
to  the  price  system  the  specifying  elements  are 
private  property,  the  use  of  money  as  a  medium,  of 
exchange,  and  the  acceptance  of  rates  of  exchange 
set  by  free  market  forces.  .  .  .  Within  the  sys¬ 
tem  the  medium  of  exchange  provides  a  common  measure 
of  value — because  money  price  under  ideal  conditions 
is  an  index  of  the  market’s  consensus  as  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  to  be  derived  from  one  good  in  relation  to  that 
to  be  derived  from  others.  That  is  to  say,  market 
prices  are  a  means  of  communicating  throughout  the 
system  a  consensus  as  to  the  relative  value  of  any 
commodity  or  service. 30 

On  this  basis,  Innis  analysed  the  development  of  institutional  organiza¬ 
tion  in  determining  values  which,  in  turn,  determined  prices  (where  the 
price  system  was  operative)  or  economic  activity  generally. 

According  to  Neill,  two  underlying  ideas  current  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  the  1920s,  played  a  role  in  Innis’ s  thought.  The  first 


28Robin  Neill,  A  New  Theory  of  Value:  The  Canadian  Economics  of 
H.A.  Innis,  Toronto  and  Buffalo:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1972,  p.  20. 

29Ibid.,  p.  5 i. 

30 Ibid.,  p.  5 1. 
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idea  was  that  social  values  or  the  goals  of  society  are  found  not  in  ex¬ 
pressed  agreement  hut  in  "the  rules  that  direct  group  behavior"*  The 
second  added  the  notion  of  "purposive  action".  New  forms  of  social  be¬ 
havior  reflect  social  value  although  they  may  not  immediately  be  embodied 
in  the  prices  determined  by  established  institutional  arrangements,  hence, 
"social  values  are  expressed  in  the  way  society  organizes  around  its 
technical  means  and  only  after  this  organizational  framework  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  some  time  will  prices  reflect  social  values.""^  This  some¬ 
what  conservative  approach  was  modified  by  Innis,  who  was  influenced  by 
certain  views  of  Prank  Knight,  to  allow  a  greater  role  for  creative  or 
indeterminant  behavior* 

Innis  accepted  the  idea  of  social  values 
developing  pragmatically  and  insinuating  them¬ 
selves  gradually  into  a  price  system  through  in¬ 
stitutional  change,  as  outlined  earlier,  and  mod¬ 
ified  it  with  Knight’s  notion  that  values  are 
creative,  artful,  radically  free  and  inderminate. 

The  result  was  a  basic  concept  of  the  role  of  in¬ 
stitutional  formation  in  the  process  of  economic 
advance,  that  is,  that  the  functions  of  institu¬ 
tional  formation  is  to  liberate  social  action  to 
accommodate  new  circumstances  and  new  goals 
(values),  particularly  to  permit  the  realization 
of  new  possibilities  that  do  not  receive  expression 
in  the  price  valuation  of  established  markets. 32 

Neill,  in  his  own  way,  recognizes  the  tension  in  Innis  between  the  ideal¬ 
istic  approach  to  history  as  reflected  above,  and  the  more  materialistic 
(or  realistic)  approach,  for  example,  in  treating  the  role  of  technique, 

which  has  led  most  writers  to  treat  Innis  as  being  a  type  of  technological- 

33 

geographical  deterrainist. 


5lIbid. ,  p.  26. 

32Ibid.,  p.  31. 

^See,  for  example,  ibid.,  pp.  31  and.  56* 
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For  Innis,  the  advance  of  techniques  was  'the  engine  of  growth* • 

In  particular,  the  spatial  and  temporal  dimensions  of  a  price  system  were 

'‘most  fruitfully  considered  as  derivatives  of  the  technique  of  communica- 

34 

tion. "  Thus,  the  extension  of  the  market  into  frontier  areas  depended 
on  the  advance  of  the  techniques  of  communication  (and  transportation) • 
Once  innovation  is  achieved,  the  formation  of  institutions  follows  to 
organize  development.  There  is  also  a  centre-margin  relationship  implied 
in  the  approach* 


.  .  .  institutional  formation  played  its  role  after 
the  innovation  of  new  instruments  at  the  centre  and 
"before  the  granting  of  credit  to  new  areas  on  the 
margin.  Technical  advance  merely  makes  profit  pos¬ 
sible  and  organization  is  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  exploitation  of  possibilities.  In  other  words, 
the  development  of  new  institutions  is  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  adjusting  the  price  system  to  the  demands 
of  new  equipment.  An  efficient  price  system  is  one 
that  rapidly  mobilizes  resources  and  Innis  concluded 
from  his  historical  work  that  ’institutional  organ¬ 
ization  had  been  designed  to  enhance  mobility*.  Spec¬ 
ifically,  in  the  normal  sequence  of  growth,  institu¬ 
tional  adjustment  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process 
of  equilibration.  With  the  advance  of  industriali¬ 
zation,  however,  the  normal  sequence  of  growth  is 
replaced  by  an  abnormal  ratchet  effect.  The  wilting 
off  of  monetary  and  physical  organization  becomes 
extremely  costly,  often  virtually  impossible.  Under 
the  threat  of  such  adjustments,  planned  mobilization 
of  resources  is  extended  to  offset  forces  working  for 
equilibrium  by  ensuring  continued  advance  along  ex¬ 
isting  lines.  In  short,  institutions,  once  establish¬ 
ed,  tend  to  direct  growth  rather  than  be  directed  by 

it.  35 

While  Neill's  interpretation  of  Innis' s  theory  of  value  has  much  use¬ 
ful  material,  it  is  greatly  weakened  by  a  grossly  superficial  treatment 


^Ibid.,  p.  57. 
■^Ibid. ,  p.  60. 
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of  the  ’’economics  of  absolute  value",  particularly  Marx,  and  by  counter- 
posing  it  to  "historical  economics".  In  fact,  Innis  operated  within  the 
tradition  of  economic  liberalism,  but  modified  important  aspects  of  it  to 
give  institutions  a  more  active  and  determining  role  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  This  was  a  reaction  against  the  narrow  "price  theorists  ",  and  it 
was  not  in  all  respects  opposed  to  Marxist  views  of  the  price  mechanism. 

Nor  was  it  the  first  reaction  to  Marshallian  price  theory  In  Canadian 
political  economy.  Mara  Shortt,  for  example,  rejected  both  the  "social¬ 
istic"  labour  theories,  and  Marshall’s  theory  which  was  "a  re-construction 

of  the  hedonistic  calculus  which  Involves  the  presentation  of  qualitative 

37 

distinctions  in  a  quantitative  form".  Instead,  Shortt  supported  Mill's 
view  of  the  standard  of  value  as  being  "relative  power  in  exchange"  (or 

*50 

"relative  difficulty  of  attainment").'"  Like  Innis,  Shortt  did  not  want 

to  shift  to  a  fully  subjective  theory  of  value: 

Purpose  and  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  while  in¬ 
dispensable  to  economic  values,  can  be  no  standard 
for  it.  The  standard  is  still  relative  difficulty 
of  attainment,  and  must  be  sought  not  through  phy¬ 
siological  psychology  or  the  hedonistic  calculus, 
but  through  the  actual  experiments  of  the  world’s 
commercial  life.  Alter  the  world's  fashions,  pur¬ 
suits,  or  ideals  and  you  have  altered  many  economic 
values,  but  still  the  standard  is  difficulty  of 
attainment. 39 


3^gee,  for  example,  ibid.,  p.  22:  "Certainly  Marx  had  exposed  a  fun¬ 
damental  weakness  in  price  economics  but  he  himself  had  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  growth  for  he,  too,  failed  to  explain  the  surplus 
available  for  expropriation." 

^Mam  Shortt,  "Critical  Notes:  The  Basis  of  Economic  Value",  Queen’s 
Quarterly,'  Vol.  II,  July  1895,  PP*  71-73-  The  word  "quantitative"  has  here 
replaced  the  word  "qualitative"  present  in  the  original,  which  is  most 
likely  a  typographical  error. 

38Ibid.,  pp.  72,73- 

39 

■^Ibid.,  p.  73- 
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While  Shortt  operated  more  directly  in  the  framework  of  liberal  political 
economy  than  did  Innis,  "both  maintained  the  liberal  aversion  to  labour 
theories  of  value  and  consequently,  theories  of  surplus  value.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  understandable  that  the  'third  way’  Neill  claims  for  Innis 
did  not  elaborate  its  own  explicit  theory  of  exploitation. 

Ihe  final  section  of  this  chapter  will  outline  and  clarify  three 
characteristic  approaches  to  the  process  of  exploitation  in  the  context 
of  regional  development. 


Exploitation  -  Of  Whom?  ...  By  Whom? 

Among  those  writings  which  admit  the  existence  of  exploitive  re¬ 
lationships  in  regional  development  one  can  identify  three  principal  ap¬ 
proaches.  In  each,  the  process  of  exploitation  is  viewed  with  a  succes¬ 
sively  greater  scope  and  explanatory  adequacy. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  worth  emphasizing  that  the  process  of  exploit¬ 
ation  is  based  on  a  relationship  between  exploiter  and  exploited.  This 
seemingly  self-evident  point  is  often  obscured  in  approaches  which  lack 
a  theory  of  agency  or  at  least  a  notion  of  the  source  of  dynamic  motion 
in  the  process  of  exploitation  in  regional  development.  In  order  to  pur¬ 
sue  this  point  and  shorten  the  exposition,  acausal  approaches  based  on 
"coincidence'’  or  "it  just  happens",  whether  or  not  posed  in  probabilis¬ 
tic  terms,  are  avoided  as  obvious  non-starters.  Also,  in  approaches  which 
attempt  explanation  by  reference  to  disembodied  ideas  ("drives  without 
drivers"),  for  example,  "the  profit  motive",  or  "animal  spirits",  or 
"the  spirit  of  the  age",  such  forces  are  considered  as  being  tied  down 
to  their  human  authors  either  as  a  population  or  class. 
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(l)  The  'nature  of  man"  approach.  In  its  present  form,  this  approach 
considers  nature,  particularly  natural  resources,  to  he  exploited  hy 
human  beings  in  general  or  hy  a  more  or  less  definable  group  of  people. 
The  analyses  which  treat  exclusively  the  plunder  of  "natural  wealth", 
such  as  the  rapid  depletion  of  non- renewable  resources  (soil,  oil,  gas), 
the  wanton  mismanagement  of  renewable  resources  (forests,  water),  and 
the  reckless  destruction  of  wildlife  (beaver,  buffalo)  are  examples  of 
the  approach,  although  less  dramatic  examples  have  also  appeared. 

In  essence,  this  type  of  exploitation  resolves  into  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  a  particular  form  of  economy  and  the  natural  environment. 
Like  other  types  of  exploitation,  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment  does  not  exist  "in  general"  but  in  particular  forms.  While 
the  economy  of  an  individual  area  may  have  specified  features  determined 
by  certain  geographical  factors,  such  as  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
fertile  land,  topography,  character  of  forests,  and  so  on,  the  form  of 
exploitation  is  determined  by  the  form  of  economy.  Thus,  within  the 
same  physical  area  there  is  a  far  different  relationship  with  the  en¬ 
vironment  obtaining  in  the  case  of  a  natural  hunting  and  gathering- type 
economy  compared  to  the  case  of  an  advanced  capitalist  economy.  Also, 
with  different  physical  areas  there  can  be  similar  relationships  ob¬ 
taining  with  the  natural  environment  if  the  same  form  of  economy  exists. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  form  of  economic  development  which 
determines  the  existence  and  form  of  exploitation,  and  consequently,  the 
exploitation  of  nature  is  not  defined  by  region  but  by  economy. 

Certain  views  of  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  environment  avoid 
treating  the  essentially  socio-economic  character  of  exploitation.  For 
example,  some  criticisms  of  resource  exploitation,  to  the  effect  of  "leave 
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it  in  the  ground  (for  another  day)",  are  actually  concerns  about  the 
distribution  of  property  relations,  economic  rents,  commodity  prices, 
and  technological  advance  over  time.  In  general,  criticism  of  rapid 
depletion  of  resources  and  "poor  stewardship"  of  resources,  tends  to 
be  a  criticism  about  long-term  socio-economic  impacts  to  future  gener¬ 
ations  and  thus  relates  to  the  two  other  following  types  of  exploitation. 

In  another  context,  some  staple  theorists  speak:  abstractly  about 
tho  exploitation  of  particular  staples,  such  as  in  reference  to  the 
beaver,  but  avoid  underlying  economic  relations,  such  as  exploitation 
of  the  Native  Peoples.  However,  this  does  not  imply  that  all  approaches 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  environment  (or,  for  that  matter,  the 
humanly  constructed  environment)  are  collapsible  into  approaches  about 
other  types  of  exploitation.  Nor  does  it  necessarily  provide  answers 
to  larger  philosophical  questions  about  the  ideal  future  relationship 
of  human  beings  to  their  natural  environment.  But  it  does  emphasize, 
again,  that  the  analysis  of  exploitation  of  nature  necessarily  involves 
consideration  of  the  socio-economic  relations  which  give  rise  to  that 
exploitation. 

Within  the  Marxist  approach,  the  treatment  of  this  type  of  exploit¬ 
ation  has  had  less  elaboration  than,  for  example,  the  treatment  of  class 
exploitation,  but  the  general  lines  of  approach  are  nonetheless  apparent. 

Marx  viewed  the  capitalist  mode,  unlike  the  primitive  communal  mode,  for 

40 

example,  as  "based  on  the  domination  of  man  over  Nature."  He  also 
recognized  a  parallel  form  of  "robbery"  of  the  natural  environment  and 
labour* 


.  .  .  all  progress  in  capitalistic  agriculture  is 
a  progress  in  the  art,  not  only  of  robbing  the 
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K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  p.  513. 
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labourer,  but  of  robbing  the  soil;  all  progress  in 
increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  a  given  time, 
is  a  progress  towards  ruining  the  lasting  sources  of 
that  fertility.  Ihe  more  a  country  starts  its  devel¬ 
opment  on  the  foundation  of  modern  industry,  like  the 
United  States,  for  example,  the  more  rapid  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  destruction.  Capitalist  production,  therefore, 
develops  technology ,  and  the  combining  together  of  var¬ 
ious  processes  into  a  social  whole,  only  by  sapping  the 
original  sources  of  all  wealth— the  soil  and  the 
labourer.  ‘H 

In  considering  the  labour-process,  Marx  identified  a  special  branch  of 
economic  production — extractive  industries — as  having  a  direct  relation 
with  nature,  and  others  as  having  an  indirect  relation* 

With  the  exception  of  the  extractive  industries,  in 
which  the  material  for  labour  is  provided  immediately  by 
Nature,  such  as  mining,  hunting,  fishing,  and  agricul¬ 
ture  (so  far  as  the  latter  is  confined  to  breaking  up 
virgin  soil),  all  branches  of  .industry  manipulate  raw 
material,  objects  already  filtered  through  labour,  al¬ 
ready  products  of  labour.  Such  is  seen  in  agriculture. 

Animals  and  plants,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  products  of  Nature,  are  in  their  present  form,  not 
only  products  of,  say  last  year’s  labour,  but  the  result 
of  a  gradual  transformation,  continued  through  genera¬ 
tions,  under  man’s  superintendence,  and  by  means  of  his 
labour. ^ 

Under  capitalism,  in  which  production  is  founded  on  the  divorce  of  exchange- 
value  from  use-value,  natural  resources  do  not  have  value  (exchange-value) 
until  labour  is  applied  to  them  to  become  commodities.  Consequently,  the 
"robbery  of  Nature"  does  not  have  an  objectively  calculable  value-basis  or 
cost,  which  is  reflected  in  the  destructive  character  of  the  capitalist  mode. 
Ihe  proper  valuation  of  natural  resources  must  inevitably  be  a  consciously 
determined  policy  of  society  based  on  some  understanding  of  nature  and  hum¬ 
anity’s  relationship  to  nature. 

Although  the  "robbery  of  Nature"  is  a  problem  particularly  intense  in 
hinterland  areas,  which  typically  are  compelled  to  play  a  role  in  the  div¬ 
ision  of  labour  geared  heavily  towards  extractive  industry,  this  type  of 


4lIbid.t  p.  506-507 

42Ibid.,  p.  181. 
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problem  is  not  unique  to  hinterland  regions  and  is  more  adequately  explain¬ 
ed  by  the  following  types  of  exploitation* 

(2)  The  ’’region  of  man”  approach.  This  approach  is  most  prevalent  in  raet- 

ropolitanism  and  dependency  theory.  Superficially,  it  suggests  the  exis- 

43 

tence  of  an  ’’area  of  exploitation”  ,  wherein  the  entire  population  is  ex¬ 
ploited.  The  exploitation  can  be  done  by  the  entire  population  of  another 
region  or  by  a  class  or  classes  of  another  region.  Under  analysis,  the 
approach  resolves  into  the  problem  of  ’’non- equivalent  exchange”.  This  in¬ 
cludes,  typically,  questions  of  terms  of  trade  and  interregional  flows  of 
surplus  which  are  related  to  the  distribution  of  property  rights  and,  in 
turn,  to  the  role  of  private  monopoly  and  the  state. 

Like  the  ’’nature  of  man”  approach,  this  approach  does  not  necessar¬ 
ily  recognize  class  exploitation,  particularly  between  classes  within  the 
hinterland  region.  In  fact,  substituting  a  regional  approach  for  a  class 
approach  has  often  been  used  to  obscure  the  fundamentally  class  character 
of  exploitation  in  the  hinterland  region.  In  terras  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  wage-labour  and  capital  in  a  hinterland,  the  regional  approach  might 
or  might  not  coincide  with  the  interests  of  both  classes  of  the  region. 

For  instance,  better  terms  of  trade  for  hinterland  commodity  producers 

may  lead  to  relatively  higher  profits  but  not  relatively  higher  wages 

44 

within  the  hinterland.  The  distribution  of  benefits  from  better  terms 
of  trade  for  hinterland  commodities  is  determined  generally  by  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  class  forces  in  the  hinterland  region.  However,  this  does  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  the  interests  of  both  classes  might  coin¬ 
cide  insofar  as  improved  terms  of  trade  are  concerned,  because  under  a 

^See  Chapter  2,  and  A.R.M.  Lower,  Colony  to  Nation,  p.  202. 

^Some  Alberta  evidence  in  support  of  this  is  contained  in  Ed 
Shaffer,  ” Class  and  Oil  in  Alberta”,  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
thesis. 
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particular  given  set  of  class  relations  the  benefits  of  the  improved 
terms  of  trade  could  accrue  to  both  classes*  Such  a  temporary  coincidence 
of  interests  is  evident  in  the  "national  liberation  movements"  of  some 
colonial  and  former  colonial  countries. 

There  are  three  specific  questions  relating  to  the  "region  by  man" 
approach  which  deserve  special  emphasis.  First  is  the  problem  of  defin¬ 
ing  a  region.  There  have  been  a  wide  range  of  definitions  of  region, 
especially  by  geographers.  But  the  definition  of  a  region  is  not  simply 
a  geographical  matter,  a  point  which  is  recognized  in  the  highly  subjec¬ 
tive  definition  of  the  American  Association  of  Geographers* 

...  a  region  is  not  an  object  either  self-deter¬ 
mined  or  nature  given.  It  is  an  intellectual  con¬ 
cept,  an  entity  for  the  purposes  of  thought,  created 
by  the  selection  of  certain  features  that  are  re¬ 
levant  to  a  real  interest  or  problem,  and  by  the 
disregard  of  all  features  that  are  considered  to  be 
irrelevant.  -5 

Brewis  himself  suggests  that  there  are  four  main  classifications  of  re¬ 
gional  definitions:  Homogeneous  Regions,  which  are  regions  by  the  crit¬ 
eria  of  homogeneity,  that  is,  having  a  significant  characteristic  or 
characteristics  in  common,  such  as  a  low  income  level,  high  percentage  of 
unemployment,  and  so  on;  Nodal  Regions,  sometimes  known  as  "polarized”  or 
"functional"  regions,  which  are  based  on  focal  points  of  economic  activ¬ 
ity  and  functional  relationships  such  as  commuting  patterns,  marketing 
patterns  and  administrative  controls;  Administrative  Regions,  which  are 
defined  by  administrative  jurisdiction,  such  as  for  roads,  education,  taxes 
or  industrial  development;  Regions  of  Potential  Growth,  which  are  regions 
established  with  a  view  to  serve  as  focal  points  for  economic  expansion, 
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Cited  in  T.N.  Brewis,  Regional  Economic  Policies  in  Canada,  p.  4 5. 
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such  as  centering  on  a  watershed  for  hydro  or  irrigation  development  or 

h/L 

an  urban  area  for  industrial  development. 

Meyer  suggests  a  similar  classification  around  three  traditionally 
different  approaches*  "The  first  stresses  homogeneity  with  respect  to 
some  one  or  combination  of  physical,  economic,  social  or  other  character¬ 
istics}  the  second  emphasizes  so-called  nodal ity  or  polarization,  usually 
around  some  central  urban  place}  and  the  third  is  programming — or  policy- 
oriented,  concerned  mainly  with  administrative  coherence  or  identity  be¬ 
tween  the  area  being  studied  and  available  political  institutions  for 

47 

effectuating  policy  decisions."  It  is  noted  that  all  definitions  are, 
in  some  sense,  related  to  the  homogeneity  criterion;  however,  in  practice 
the  homogeneity  approach  is  reserved  for  definitions  relying  on  certain 
quantitative  variables,  while  the  others  tend  to  be  more  qualitative  or 
institutional  in  character. 

The  definition  of  region  in  relation  to  treating  the  process  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  can  run  aground  where  circular  reasoning  exists.  For  example, 
if  a  hinterland  region  is  defined,  in  effect,  as  any  area  which  is  ex¬ 
ploited,  then  regional  approaches  to  exploitation  become  self-serving. 
Similarly,  defining  a  hinterland  as  an  exploited  or  subordinated  region 
of  a  metropolis  tends  to  'rationalize*  metropolitanism  or  dependency 
theory.  Historically,  the  boundaries  of  regions  are  determined  in  the 
process  of  political  economic  development.  How  an  individual  region, 
whether  new  or  old,  is  defined  must  be  viewed  in  its  own  particular  con¬ 
text.  In  certain  cases,  internal  or  external  state  rivalries,  as  opposed 


^Ibid. ,  pp.  46-53* 
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to  geographical-technical  factors,  play  a  greater  rolej  in  other  cases, 
the  role  of  such  rivalries  is  more  limited.  In  the  final,  analysis,  though, 
regional  boundaries  are  not  "nature  given"  but  formed  by  political  econ¬ 
omic  development. 

In  the  case  of  the  western  interior  and  Alberta,  most  definitions 
characterize  the  entire  western  interior  of  Canada  as  a  region.  As  em¬ 
phasized  by  certain  frontierists,  this  definition  has  a  definite  arbit¬ 
rariness  from  a  strictly  geographical  standpoint  since  the  Canada-U.S. 
border  divides  an  homogeneous  plains  area.  So  if  there  is  a  particular 
homogeneity  in  the  western  interior  it  probably  relates  to  the  common 
history  of  the  western  interior  from  its  days  as  a  colonial  unit  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Canada.  The  legacy  of  colonialism  is  still  apparent  in  the 
development  of  the  western  interior,  although  the  arbitrary  fragmentation 
of  the  territorial  unit  into  the  three  prairie  provinces  in  1905  (to  be 
considered  later)  accentuated  division  rather  than  homogeneity. 

Since  colonialism  implies  the  control  of  a  territory  by  an  outside 
state,  the  role  of  the  colonial  state  in  the  general  subordination  of  the 
economy  of  the  territory  to  the  colonizing  power  becomes  a  crucial  ques¬ 
tion.  To  the  extent  the  colonial  (or  federal)  state  is  used  to  impose 
unfavorable  terms  of  trade,  taxation,  or  other  economic  burdens  on  the 
entire  population,  so  is  the  exploitation  regional  (or  national)  in  char¬ 
acter.  But  to  the  extent  that  particular  commodities  or  particular 
classes  or  races  of  the  population  are  compelled  to  bear  these  burdens, 
so  is  the  exploitation  sectoral  or  class  or  racial  in  character. 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with  the  precise  delineation  of  the 
mechanisms  of  exploitation.  To  this  point  the  emphasis  has  been  on  "non¬ 
equivalent  exchange",  especially  in  the  terms  of  trade  of  commodities, 
but  several  other  mechanisms  deserve  mention.  Excluding  for  the  present 
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the  "terms  of  trade"  in  the  labour  market,  the  three  key  mechanisms  of 
surplus  transfer  are  outflows  of  surplus  through  inter- regional  commodity 
flows,  outflows  of  surplus  through  interregional  capital  flows,  and  out¬ 
flows  of  surplus  through  state  transfers.  The  first  mechanism  relates  to 
the  terms  of  trade  or  exchange  for  commodities.  In  Alberta,  this  has 
been  especially  crucial  in  such  matters  as  wheat  prices,  freight  rates, 
and  oil  prices.  The  second  mechanism  relates  to  capital  flows.  Since  the 
turn  of  the  century  capital  exports  from  central  Canada  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  to  the  prairies  have  become  increasingly  important  as  have 
their  "terms  of  exchange".  Whether  by  direct  or  portfolio  means,  these 
terms  have  contributed  to  substantial  drains  of  surplus  in  such  forms  as 
profits,  interest  and  rents.  Ihe  third  mechanism  relates  to  internal 
transfers  within  or  through  the  state  structure.  The  position  of  the 
Canadian  state  in  colonialization  and  later  development  has  played  a  role 
in  support  of  the  positions  of  private  capital,  such  as  the  railways, 
but  these  can  also  be  viewed  as  direct  extractions  of  surplus  through  tax¬ 
ation,  customs,  and  the  pricing  policies  of  public  enterprises. 

The  essential  economic  principles  of  international  trade  and  balance 

48 

of  payments  relates  directly  to  regional  areas  within  a  state  ,  although 
the  sphere  of  state  action  in  the  international  arena  is  much  restricted 
(but  not  absolutely,  as  seen  in  aid  programmes,  military  relationships, 
etc.)  by  comparison  to  regional  areas  within  a  state.  At  root  is  a  strug¬ 
gle  over  the  distribution  of  prices,  profits,  rents,  whose  main  determin¬ 
ants  are  the  structure  of  property  relations,  and  the  control  of  the 
state,  which  is  closely  tied  in  with  pricing  and  the  distribution  of 

no 

Marx  commented  tersely  that  "whatever  is  true  of  foreign  trade, 
is  also  true  of  home  trade".  (Capital,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  325* ) 
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the  surplus.  However,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  the  accounting  of  trans¬ 
fers  of  wealth  and  income  among  regions  in  Canada  has  not  reached  the  level 
of  international  accounts  ,  so  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  achieve  pre¬ 
cise  estimates  of  the  magnitude  of  the  transfers  in  either  money  or  value 
terms. 

The  third  question  has  to  do  with  the  relation  of  regional  approaches 
to  other  "sectional"  forms  of  exploitation.  The  existence  of  "regional 
exploitation"  is  posited  on  the  basis  of  the  general  subordination  of  the 
economy  of  one  region  to  another  region  through  the  exercise  of  monopoly 
and  state  power  to  various  degrees  and  in  various  ways.  However,  the 
weakening  of  colonial  and  other  oppressive  state  forms,  and  the  emergence 
of  new  patterns  of  world  and  regional  trade  and  development  can  alter  fun¬ 
damentally  the  general  pattern  of  subordination  in  a  particular  region. 
Hence,  a  particular  sector  within  a  region  (such  as  the  petroleum  industry 
in  Alberta)  or  country  may  advance  its  position  at  the  expense  of  other 
sectors  in  the  region  or  another  region  and  thereby  modify  or  even  re¬ 
verse  the  general  subordination.  In  this  situation,  "regional  exploitation" 
is  transformed  into  "sectoral  exploitation".  As  both  industries  and  re¬ 
gions  form  part  of  a  given  division  of  labour,  one  can  conclude  that  both 
those  special  forms  of  exploitation  are  "sectional"  in  character,  or  based 
on  non-equivalent  exchange  in  the  division  of  labour. 

The  existence  of  special  forms  of  exploitation  based  on  national, 
racial,  religious,  sexual,  age,  or  certain  other  oppressions  also  have  a 
sectional  character.  For  example,  racism  is  a  major  element  in  the  his- 

^9See,  for  example,  Stan  Czamanski,  Regional  and  Interregional 
Social  Accounting,  Lexington,  Mass.*  D.G.  Heath  and  Company,  1973* 
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tory  of  exploitation  in  exchange  relations  involving  the  Native  Peoples 

in  "both  pre-  and  post-reserve  periods.  Insofar  as  "racism”  affects  such 
matters  as  the  terms  of  trade  for  commodities,  it  can  he  treated  as  a 
particularly  pernicious  variation  on  the  theme  of  non-equivalent  exchange. 
Insofar  as  these  special  forms  of  ’sectional'  exploitation  take  place 
through  the  labour  market  it  can  he  treated  as  an  aspect  of  the  third  type 
of  exploitation.  A  rate  of  exploitation  among  one  or  other  sectional 
groups  which  is  greater  than  the  average  rate  of  exploitation  can  he  treat¬ 
ed  as  "super-exploitation"  whether  it  exists  in  either  the  second  or  the 
third  types  of  exploitation. 

In  its  broadest  terms,  the  "region  by  man"  approach  can  be  reduced 
to  the  problem  of  indirect  exploitation,  or  "non-equivalent  exchange". 

At  one  level,  other  forms  of  sectional  transfers  of  surplus,  based  on 
sector,  race,  nationality,  sex,  age,  etc.,  could  also  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  region.  However,  region  is  here  elevated  to  a  "special" 
position  for  three  reasons.  Firstly,  we  are  concerned  in  this  thesis 
above  all  with  the  development  of  capitalism  in  Canada  as  it  has  affected 
a  particular  region,  namely,  the  western  interior  and  Alberta.  Secondly, 
the  regional  approach  to  exploitation  has  received  some  useful  attention, 
not  only  in  rather  general  formulations  but  in  significant  attempts  to 
measure  interprovincial  terms  of  trade^  and  exchange  imbalance^ j  such 
work  has  been  a  major  approach  in  viewing  the  uneven  development  of  cap¬ 
italism  in  Canada.  Thirdly,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  expansion 
of  capitalism,  colonialism  and  imperialism  have  all  had  definite  territorial 

^°See,  for  example,  W.A.  Carrothers,  "The  Barter  Terms  of  Trade 
Between  British  Columbia  and  Eastern  Canada". 

"^See,  in  particular,  Kenneth  Campbell,  op.  cit.. 
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(and  thus  regional)  dimensions* ^  The  annexation  of  territory  and,  allied 
to  it,  the  unleashing  of  primitive  accumulation  through  the  forcible  im¬ 
position  of  particular  property  relations,  constituted  a  development  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  advance  of  capitalism*  The  process  of  pri ill¬ 
ative  accumulation  has  been  and  continues  to  be  such  an  important  aspect 
of  regional  development  that  it  needs  to  be  recognized  separately*  As  a 
matter  of  convenience  it  can  be  treated  as  a  form  of  non- equivalent  ex¬ 
change  taJcen  to  the  extreme — expropriation*  And  the  consequence  of  the 
particular  historical  character  of  primitive  accumulation  can  be  recognized 
in  patterns  of  ownership  and,  related  directly  to  these  patterns,  in  the 
mechanisms  of  regional  exploitation  leading  to  wealth  transfer.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  in  circumstances  permitting  more  detailed  elaboration,  the  present 
classification  could  be  altered  to  recognize  certain  additional  categories 
in  the  analysis  of  approaches  to  exploitation. 

(3)  The  "man  by  man"  approach.  This  approach  is  less  directly  evident  in 
academic  writing  than  the  previous  two,  but  it  is  fundamental  to  both. 

As  has  been  described  previously,  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man  (under¬ 
stood  as  human  being  by  human  being)  characteristic  of  the  capitalist  mode 
is  the  exploitation  of  wage-labour  through  the  private  appropriation  of 
surplus  value*  Such  exploitation  requires  the  existence  of  a  class  struc¬ 
ture  not  only  in  the  "metropole"  but  "hinterland"  regions.  Within  a 
regional  perspective  it  can  be  seen  to  have  four  main  determinants! 
firstly,  the  exploitation  of  wage-labour  in  the  region  by  capitalists  in 
the  region;  secondly,  the  exploitation  of  wage-labour  in  the  region  by 
capitalists  outside  the  region;  thirdly,  the  exploitation  of  wage-labour 

52Seer  for  example,  Norman  L.  Nicholson,  The  Boundaries  of  Confed- 
eration,  Toronto!  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1979* 
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outside  the  region  by  capitalists  in  the  region;  and  fourthly,  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  wage-labour  outside  the  region  by  capitalists  outside  the 
region. 

The  general  structure  and  dynamic  of  exploitation  is  interwoven 
throughout  the  economy  and  thus  the  full  array  of  socio-economic  class 
forces  in  all  regions  of  the  economy  finally  determine  the  relationships 
of  exploitation.  Typically,  the  so-called  "hinterland  region",  such  as 
the  western  interior,  has  a  disproportionately  high  degree  of  the  second 
aspect,  which  is  usually  in  the  form  of  branch  plants,  chain  stores,  and 
generally,  any  extra-regionally-owned  business  employing  wage-earners. 
However,  the  other  aspects  deeply  affect  the  picture.  Some  versions  of 
the  previous  two  approaches  ignore  the  role  of  regional  capitalists  and 
fixate  on  various  interregional  struggles  among  capitalists  (over  such 
matters  as  terms  of  trade,  tax  and  tariff  policy,  etc.).  This  often  plays 
a  "political"  role,  such  as  in  elevating  the  image  of  "hinterland"  capit¬ 
alists,  but  as  an  approach  it  is  incapable  of  explaining  a  multitude  of 
phenomena.  For  instance,  the  emergence  of  "responsible  government"  and 
"provincial  autonomy"  by  1905 »  which  involved  the  devolution  of  increased 
"autonomy"  to  a  "responsible"  propertied  class,  reflected  the  development 
of  a  definite  and  increasingly  stable  class  structure  in  the  western  in¬ 
terior,  A  parallel  problem  also  exists  in  explaining  the  relations  of  non¬ 
equivalent  exchange  and  primitive  accumulation,  since  both  regional  capit¬ 
alists  as  well  as  simple  commodity  producers  existed,  and  played  their  own 
respective  and  sometimes  conflicting  roles  in  these  forms  of  exploitation. 

The  four  aforementioned  aspects  suggest  a  picture  of  at  least  four 
"nodes"  with  the  antagonism  between  wage-labour  and  capital  setting  the 
fundamental  relation,  and  other  tensions  (such  as  between  the  regional 
"nodes"  of  capital  and  of  labour)  and  other  social  elements,  determining 
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the  final  relationship  of  economic  forces.  This  framework  for  viewing 
the  "basic  economic  structure  and  dynamic  of  the  regional  development  of 
capitalism,  upon  and  around  which  can  "be  "built  other  interregional  and 
interregional  elements,  constitutes  the  "basic  matrix  of  exploitation. 

The  resulting  ’’sum”  of  socio-economic  forces  determines  not  only  the 
character,  "but  the  extent  of  exploitation,  as  reflected,  for  instance, 
in  the  rate  of  exploitation  of  wage-labour  or  the  terms  of  trade,  and 
thus  the  interregional  and  intraregional  flows  of  surplus  product  (sur¬ 
plus  value). 

In  observing  the  academic  writing  on  development  in  the  western 
interior  and  Alberta,  it  appears  that  most  writing  which  recognises  the 
existence  of  economic  exploitation  has  concerned  itself  with  the  second 
("region  by  man")  approach  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  first  ("nature 
by  man")  approach.  The  most  conservative  trends,  whether  in  the  overt 
imperialist  ideology  prevalent  prior  to  World  War  I  or  in  the  later  forms 
of  "frontierism"  or  the  "staple  theory",  are  characterized  typically  by 
a  non-recognition  or  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  structural  or  system¬ 
atic  form  of  exploitation,  with  the  occasional,  exception  of  the  exploit¬ 
ation  of  nature  (which  is  generally  viewed  approvingly).  The  more  crit¬ 
ical  or  "liberal"  trends  within  liberal  economics,  which  also  appeared 
in  such  forms  as  frontierism,  the  staple  theory,  metropolitan! sm,  etc., 
are  generally  characterized  by  the  recognition  of  some  type  and  degree 
of  exploitation,  primarily  through  the  second  approach.  Of  the  tnird  ap¬ 
proach,  very  little  has  been  written.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  this 
thesis  proposes  to  outline  some  of  the  main  lines  such  an  approach  could 


take. 


. 


Chapter  Five 


Ihe  Periodicizatlon  of  Development  in  Alberta 
and  the  Western  Interior 

The  whole  history  of  the  progress  of  human  liberty 
shows  that  all  concessions  yet  made  to  her  august 
claims,  have  been  bom  of  earnest  struggle.  .  .  . 

If  there  is  no  struggle  there  is  no  progress. 

Those  who  profess  to  favor  freedom  and  yet  depre¬ 
ciate  agitation,  are  men  who  want  crops  without 
plowing  up  the  ground,  they  want  rain  without  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning.  They  want  the  ocean  without  the 
awful  roar  of  its  many  waters. 

This  struggle  may  be  a  moral  one,  or  it  may 
be  a  physical  one,  and  it  may  be  both  moral  and 
physical,  but  it  must  be  a  struggle.  Power  con¬ 
cedes  nothing  without  a  demand.  It  never  did  and 
it  never  will. 

Frederick  Douglass  (1857) 

The  entire  history  of  Alberta  and  the  western  interior  of  Canada 
thus  far  has  traversed  only  two  modes  of  production,  the  primitive- 
communal  mode  and  the  capitalist  mode.  These  modes  mark  off  the  two 
great  eras  of  development  in  Alberta.  The  watershed  was  reached  about 
1885  or,  more  broadly,  the  l8?0s  and  1880s*  the  completion  of  the  C.P.R. 
and  the  defeat  of  the  North-West  Rebellion  signalled  the  defeat  of  the 
primitive-communal  economy  and  the  triumph  of  capitalism. 

Prior  to  the  dominance  of  the  capitalist  mode,  an  extensive  colon¬ 
ial  trading  system  based  on  the  fur  trade,  had  been  established  in  most 
areas  of  the  western  interior.  The  emergence  of  the  trading  system,  which 
will  be  treated  later,  eroded  the  pre-existing  primitive-communal  mode  of 
production  of  the  Native  Peoples,  but  did  not  itself  constitute  the  dom¬ 
inance  of  a  new  mode  of  production.  In  this  respect,  the  present  analysis 
treats  "mercantilism"  not  as  a  mode  of  production,  but  as  a  concept  used 
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historically  to  refer  roughly  to  a  colonial  commercial  system  dominated 
"by  merchant  capital.*  Consequently,  we  can  treat  the  many  decades  of  mer- 
centalist  penetration  in  the  western  interior  as  a  period  of  transition 

preceeding  the  capitalist  mode  but  dependent  on  the  predominant  primitive- 
communal  mode. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  primary  interest  here  is  the  development 
of  the  capitalist  mode,  we  can  divide  the  economic  history  of  this  region 
of  the  globe  presently  called  ’’Alberta”  into  three  general  parts.  The 
first  period  begins  with  the  earliest  presence  of  the  Native  or  aboriginal 
people  in  the  area  no  later  than  about  11,000  years  ago,2  and  continues 
until  the  penetration  of  European  merchant  capital  in  the  fur  trade  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  The  second — transitional — period 
covers  the  time  from  the  establishing  of  the  fur  trade  to  the  ending  of 
its  leading  position  during  the  1870s  and  1880s.  The  third  period  opens 
in  the  I8?0s  and  1880s  with  the  process  of  "internal  colonization”,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  development  of  the  railway,  and  extends  to  the  present. 


Mercantilist  systems  were  themselves  dependent  on  the  early  dev¬ 
elopment  of  capitalist  production  (industrial  capital)  in  Europe.  How¬ 
ever,  the  significance  of  the  productive  basis  of  mercantilism  was  often 
obscured  in  classical  political  economy:  "The  first  theoretical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  modem  mode  of  production — the  mercantile  system — proceeded 
necessarily  from  the  superficial  phenomena  of  the  circulation  process 
as  individualised  in  the  movement  of  merchant’s  capital,  and  therefore 
grasped  only  the  appearance  of  matters.  Partly  because  merchant’s  cap¬ 
ital  is  the  first  free  state  of  the  existence  of  capital  in  general. 

And  partly  because  of  the  overwhelming  influence  which  it  exerted  during 
the  first  revolutionising  period  of  feudal  production — the  genesis  of 
modem  production.  The  real  science  of  modem  economy  only  begins  when 
the  theoretical  analysis  passes  from  the  process  of  circulation  to  the 
process  of  production."  (K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  337*) 

2See  Alan  Bryan,  "The  First  People",  in  W.G.  Hardy  (ed.),  Alberta: 
A  Natural  History,  Edmonton,  Hurtig  Publishers,  19&7 t  PP*  281-282. 
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In  the  earliest  period,  development  was  dominated  by  a  variety  of 
Native  bands,  generally  living  at  a  subsistence  level  in  an  economic  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  nomadic  hunting  and  gathering,  a  type  of  "primitive-communal " 

3 

mode  of  production.  The  areas  of  the  Alberta  region  used  by  the  many 
bands  varied  greatly  over  time  in  relation  to  a  multiplicity  of  factors 
such  as  climate,  hunting  conditions,  terrain,  technique  of  travel,  and 
power  relations  existing  among  the  different  bands.  By  about  1725  A.D. , 
towards  the  time  of  the  first  European  and  Ganadien  probes  into  the  area, 
there  were  in  and  near  Alberta  four  main  groups  of  Native  Peoples,  defined 
linguistically*  firstly,  sections  of  the  Athabascan,  including  the  Beaver, 
Ghipewyan,  Sarcee,  Sekani,  and  Slave,  in  the  areas  north  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River,  which  typically  were  covered  by  forests?  secondly,  the 
Algonkian,  including  the  Blackfoot,  Blood,  Gree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Peigan, 
generally  in  the  areas  south  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  which  were  prim¬ 
arily  prairie  and  parkland?  thirdly,  the  Siouan,  including  in  Alberta  only 
the  Assiniboine  (some  of  whom  are  today  known  as  Stonies),  also  in  the 
southern  part  of  Alberta,  but  to  the  east  and  mainly  in  southern  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  south-western  Manitoba?  fourthly,  the  Kootenayan,  principally 
the  Upper  Kootenay,  again  in  southern  Alberta,  but  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Rockies. ^  Around  this  time,  at  least  two  tribes,  the  Gree  and  the 
Assiniboine,  were  involved  as  middlemen  with  merchant  interests  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  area. 

The  pre-capitalist  economy  of  the  Native  Peoples  was  a  "natural 
economy"  (or  "subsistence  economy")  in  that  the  process  of  production 

3In  this  context,  "primitive"  carries  the  meaning  of  "first"  or 
"original",  not  "crude"  or  "unsophisticated". 

^Diamond  Jenness,  The  Indians  of  Canada,  Ottawa:  National  Museum 
of  Canada,  1972  (first  edition,  1932). 
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(hunting,  gathering,  preparation,  carrying,  etc.)  for  food  and  other 
material  necessities  was  organized  for  direct  consumption,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  or  exchange  as  emerged  later  in  the  second  period 
and  predominated  in  the  third  period.  The  growth  of  labour  productivity, 
which  was  tied  to  the  level  of  development  of  primitive  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques,  remained  within  a  subsistence  range.  Occasional,  economic  sur¬ 
pluses  did  arise  (as  did  shortages),  thus  enabling  some  intertribal  trade j 
typically,  however,  such  surpluses  were  not  a  major  or  regular  part  of 
production  and  each  band  unit  was  self-sufficient.  Correspondingly,  pro¬ 
duction  relations  were  based  on  simple  cooperation  with  the  division  of 
labour,  most  pronounced  between  sexes,  being  limited  and  relatively  stable. 
Although  there  were  certain  recognized  personal  belongings,  there  was  no 
system  of  private  property,  for  the  main  means  of  livelihood  or  subsis¬ 
tence — the  "land"  (including  its  resources) — was  used  in  common.  Hence, 
the  social  structure  was  roughly  egalitarian,  or  at  least  without  class 
division,  and  there  existed  no  state  nor  rudimentary  state  institutions. 

The  second  period  stands  as  a  transition  between  the  dominance  of 
the  primitive-communal  mode  of  production  in  the  first  period  and  the 
dominance  of  the  capitalist  mode  in  the  third  period.  Merchant  capital, 
with  its  corresponding  class  of  merchants  and  their  agents,  established 
itself  as  the  leading  economic  force  in  strategic  areas  of  the  region. 

The  process  was  exemplified  by  the  history  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
(1670),  one  of  the  state- chartered  trading  monopolies  of  English  colon¬ 
ialism.  Although  the  hunting  and  gathering  productive  forms  of  the  Native 
population  predominated  throughout  the  second  period,  commodity  production 
was  introduced  into  the  natural  economy  through  the  fur  trade,  and  some 
severely  constrained  and  primitive  forms  of  capitalist  production  made 
their  first  appearance.  Within  several  decades,  the  development  of  a 
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portion  of*  the  pre-capitalist  economy  was  dependent  on  the  fur  trade  and 
subordinated  to  the  dictates  of  merchant  capitalist  accumulation. 

The  second  period  itself  had  two  phases.  The  first  was  a  phase  of 
rivalry.  The  trading  rivalries  involved  the  London-based  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  (H.B.C. )  and  various  St.  Lawrence-based  interests,  first  (French) 
Canadien,  then  after  the  conquest  of  New  France,  Anglo-Canadian.  The 
principal  rivalry,  which  grew  in  intensity  during  the  period,  emerged  be¬ 
tween  the  H.B.C.  and  the  Montreal -based  North-West  Company  (N.W.C. ).  The 
rivalry  reached  its  peak  during  the  period  1812  to  1820,  which  A.S.  Morton 
claims  was  ’’the  fiercest,  most  violent  and  most  bloody  in  the  none  too 
gentle  history  of  the  North  WestO  Marked  by  the  1821  amalgamation  of 
the  N.W.C.  into  the  H.B.C.,  the  phase  of  rivalry  was  superceded  by  a 
phase  of  monopoly.  The  H.B.C.  monopoly  faced  increased  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  challenges  after  the  1840s,  but  maintained  its  leading  position  in 
most  of  the  Alberta  region  until  the  1870 s  and  1880 s. 

With  the  1870  transfer  of  Rupert's  Land  from  the  H.B.C.  to  the  new 
Canadian  state,  the  western  interior  was  formally  annexed  by  the  Canadian 
state  and  the  gates  were  opened  for  capitalist  expansion.  The  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  western  interior  marked  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  "in¬ 
ternal  colonization",  which  was  the  particular  form  in  which  capitalist 
expansion  took  place.  It  also  marked  the  ending  of  the  predominance  of 
the  primitive-communal  mode  of  production.  Within  two  decades,  despite 
two  rebellions  and  other  acts  of  resistance  by  Native  Peoples,  the  new 
leading  capitalist  force  centred  in  eastern  Canada  came  to  exercise  ef¬ 
fective  political  economic  power  over  the  region.  The  completion  of  the 

^A.S.  Morton,  "The  Place  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  in  the  Plans 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  1812-1825",  Canadian  Historical  Association, 

Report,  1929»  P»  105* 
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railway  and  the  crushing  of  the  North-West  Rebellion  in  I885  made  the 
process  irreversible.  The  predominance  of  the  primitive-communal  mode 
was  replaced  by  the  predominance  of  the  capitalist  mode. 

The  third  period,  the  period  of  the  capitalist  mode,  opened  with 
Anglo-Canadian  capital  and  the  new  Canadian  state  as  the  dominant  power 
in  the  western  interior.  By  I867,  an  emerging  class  of  Canadian  business¬ 
men  had  obtained  leading  positions  in  the  colonial  government  of  "British 
North  America",  had  worked  out  a  set  of  arrangements  for  colonial  feder¬ 
ation  (of  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia)  in  collaboration 
with  the  British  colonial  authorities,  and  was  taking  charge  of  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  new  Canadian  state.  This  rising  "national  bourgeoisie"  was 
largely  English-speaking  and  centred  in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  region 
and  south-eastern  Ontario,  especially  Montreal  and  Toronto.^  its  wealth 
derived  from  a  long  history  of  conquest  and  capital  accumulation  in  Canada, 
notably  in  the  fur  and  timber  trades,  banking,  land  speculation,  construc¬ 
tion,  military  provisioning,  and  some  agriculture  but  increasingly  in 
rivalry  with  English  mercantilist  interests  and  American  capitalist  inter¬ 
ests.  During  the  1840s  and  1850s,  its  'coming  of  age'  was  hastened  by  a 
marked  turn  towards  industrialization  (perhaps  Canada's  own  "mini-indus¬ 
trial  revolution")  under  the  primary  impetus  of  early  railway  development.^ 


A  brief  historical  overview  and  some  bibliographical  references  are 
provided  in  Wallace  Clement,  The  Canadian  Corporate  Elite:  An  Analysis  of 
Economic  Power,  Toronto*  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1975»  Chapter  2.  See  es¬ 
pecially  Gustavus  Myers,  A  History  of  Canadian  Wealth;  Stanley  B.  Ryerson, 
The  Founding  of  Canada  and  Unequal  Union;  Gerald  J.J.  Tulchinsky,  The  River 
Barons*  Montreal  Businessmen  and  the  Growth  of  Industry  and  Transportation, 

1837-43,  Toronto  and  Buffalo*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1977* 

n 

The  qualitative  and  quantitative  significance  of  the  1850s  and  the 
'railway  boom'  have  not  yet  been  adequately  explored,  although  the  period's 
general  importance  has  long  been  recognized.  See,  for  example,  Adam  Shortt, 
"Railroad  Construction  and  National  Prosperity*  An  Historical  Parallel", 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Transactions,  Sec.  II,  191^»  PP*  295-308*  Penelope 
Hartland,  "Factors  in  Economic  Growth  in  Canada". 
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The  chief  components  of  the  new  leading  "business  class  were  railway  and 
steamship-line  promoters,  financial  promoters,  industrialists,  certain 

o 

church  interests,  and  successors  of  the  old  mercantile  bourgeoisie.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  the  late  1840 s,  the  ascendency  of  the  older  and  more  conserva¬ 
tive  merchant  and  allied  banking  interests  was  superceded  by  the  newer 
and  more  dynamic  industrial  (including  railway)  and  allied  banking  inter¬ 
ests.  The  most  powerful  grouping  among  these  interests  was  centred  at 
Montreal  in  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  tied 
strongly  to  British  capital. 

It  was  this  business  class  based  in  central  Canada  with  its  control¬ 
ling  positions  in  the  Canadian  state  that  led  the  process  of  internal 
colonization  of  the  Prairies  and  set  forth  the  so-called  "National  Policy". 

In  essence,  this  same  class  has  been  the  dominant  politico-economic 
force  in  Canada  to  the  present,  although  its  independence  and  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Canadian  economy  and  state  have  been  circumscribed  and  ser¬ 
iously  curtailed  by  certain  'special'  relationships  which  existed  first  with 
British  and,  later,  with  U.S*  capital. 


Problems  of  Perlodicization 

The  periods  outlined  in  this  chapter  do  indicate  the  existence  of 
important  'turning  points*  or  qualitative  changes  in  Alberta's  economic 
development.  However,  it  is  not  suggested  at  this  level  of  analysis  that 


Stanley  Ryerson,  Unequal  Union,  pp.  276-277.  A  useful  criticism 
of  views  which  would  ignore  or  downplay  the  role  of  industrial  capital  in 
the  formation  of  this  business  class  is  found  in  Stanley  Ryerson’ s  review 
of  Tom  Naylor's  The  History  of  Canadian  Business.  See  "Who's  Looking 
After  Business?",  This  Magazine,  Vol.  10,  No.  5  and.  6,  November- December 

1976,  pp.  41-46. 
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the  dating  of  particular  periods  or  phases  is  a  matter  of  microscopic  pre¬ 
cision.  As  Harold  Innis  commented  in  1931  (perhaps  too  one-sidedly): 

It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  to  historians, 
certainly  to  economic  historians,  the  difficulties 
of  deciding  upon  any  precise  date  at  which  a  given 
period  ends  or  begins  ...  .  The  constitutional 

historian  or  the  military  historian  may  perhaps  choose 
the  dates  of  treaties,  acts,  and  battles  as  precise 
measuring  points  but  the  economic  historian  is  in¬ 
terested  rather  in  the  slow  accumulation  of  forces 
which  gather  headway  long  before  they  have  been 
crystallized  in  events  which  are  of  special  interest 
to  the  constitutional  historian.  The  cumulation  of 
forces  responsible  for  the  important  developments  in 
the  eighteenth  century  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 9 

For  example,  although  it  might  be  argued  that  in  legal  terms,  the 
transfer  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  monopoly  charter  rights  to  the  Canad¬ 
ian  state  took  place  on  July  15,  1870,  the  actual  process  of  "transfer" 
of  political  and  economic  power  was  more  complex  and  extended.  The  change 
occurred — more  or  less  decisively — in  different  areas  of  Alberta  at  various 
times  during  the  1870s  and  1880 s  in  relation  to  the  establishing  of  the 
physical  presence  and  imposing  the  power  of  the  Canadian  state.  However, 
this  was  not  simply  a  technical  or  geographical  process.  The  arrival  of 
a  piece  of  railway  track  or  a  steam  locomotive  was  not  in  itself  decisive; 


9 

H.  A.  Innis,  "An  Introduction  to  the  Economic  History  of  the  Mari- 
times,  Including  Newfoundland  and  New  England",  in  Essays  in  Canadian  Econ¬ 
omic  History,  edited  by  Mary  Q.  Innis,  Toronto  and  Buffalo:  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1973  (first  printing,  1956),  P*  3^»  In  discussing  the 
emergence  of  modem  imperialism,  Lenin  mentioned  a  similar  concern: 

".  .  .  I  have  quoted  detailed  statistics  which  enable  one  to  see  to  what 
degree  bank  capital,  etc.,  has  grown,  in  what  precisely  the  transformation 
of  quantity  into  quality,  of  developed  capitalism  into  imperialism,  was 
expressed.  Needless  to  say,  of  course,  all  boundaries  in  nature  and  in 
society  are  conventional  and  changeable,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue, 
for  example,  about  the  particular  year  or  decade  in  which  imperialism 
’definitely*  became  established."  ("Imperialism",  p.  26 7*) 
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what  was  decisive  was  the  new  configuration  of  socio-economic  forces,  re¬ 
presented  in  the  arrival  of  this  particular  technology  in  a  particular 
area,  and  the  concomitant  changes  in  the  balance  of  socio-economic  re¬ 
lations.  Such  matters  as  the  coming  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  the 
dispossession  of  Native  lands,  white  settlement,  steamboat  and  railway 
transportation,  and  the  defeat  of  the  North-West  Rebellion  in  1885,  were 
all  specific  aspects  of  the  particular  process.  Yet,  through  all  the 
multitude  of  changing  relations  in  this  phase  of  development,  economic 
life  was  radically  transformed  and  the  dominant  power  did  shift. 

In  this  perspective,  it  is  graphic  illustration  to  read  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McQueen  recalling  his  view  of  Edmonton  in  1887: 

The  population  of  the  town  at  that  time  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  350*  In  addition  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company’s  depot  for  its  outlying  posts,  there  were 
six  mercantile  establishments  whose  stocks  consisted 
of  every  imaginable  thing  from  sides  of  bacon  to  ost¬ 
rich  plumes.  There  was  also  a  butcher-shop,  a  baker’s, 
a  blacksmith  shop,  a  land  office,  the  Edmonton  Bulletin 
printing  establishment,  and  a  carriage-maker’s  shop, 
four  churches,  two  schools,  four  hotels,  a  post  office, 
telegraph  office,  grist-mill,  saw-mill,  and  a  brick¬ 
yard.  Small  settlements  of  homesteaders  at  Namao, 

Belmont,  Stoney  Plain,  Clover  Bar,  and  eastward  at 
Beaver  Lake,  gave  to  the  little  village  its  promise  of 
a  widening  agricultural  industry  to  take  the  place  of 
the  receding  fur  trade. 

.  .  .  Across  the  beautiful  valley  on  the  second 
bench  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  sat  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company’s  Fort,  while  back  behind  on  higher 
ground  .  .  .  stood  the  "Big  House",  the  home  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  factor,  and  the  rendezvous  and 
resting-place  of  all  "the  Company' s’ officers  travel¬ 
ling  to  and  from  the  North.  There  were  "the  seats  of 
the  mighty”  indeed,  for  here  also  was  a  detachment  of 
the  North-West  Mounted  Police.  The  one  represented 
the  old  regime  and  the  other  the  transition  stage  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things. *0 


10E.A.  Corbett,  McQueen  of  Edmonton,  Toronto: 
pp.  36-38. 
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In  dating  the  earlier  period  a  similar  problem  arises.  At  first 
glance,  it  might  appear  obvious  to  date  the  penetration  of  merchant  capital 
with  the  first  known  visit  to  Alberta  of  a  fur  trader.  From  available  evid¬ 
ence  this  could  be  175^ »  when  Anthony  Henday,  an  agent  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  arrived  in  Alberta  and,  with  the  help  of  some  Crees  and  Blackfoot, 
reconnoitered  the  potential  for  trade  in  parts  of  central  Alberta  as  far 
west  as  Rocky  Mountain  House.  However,  one  might  also  consider  the  dis¬ 
tinct  possibility  of  an  earlier  unrecorded  venture  (or  ventures),  probably 
by  a  trader  attached  to  La  Verendrye  or  one  of  his  successors,  for  the  trade 
based  in  New  France.  As  well,  one  must  take  into  account  that  the  impact 
of  European  mercantilism  had  been  felt  in  the  region  of  Alberta  well  before 
the  arrival  of  any  particular  companies  or  their  agents. 

An  established  trade  in  furs  had  existed  along  certain  major  water- 
ways  in  eastern  Canada  as  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  l6th  century,  x 
and  the  Spanish  conquest  and  trade  in  central  America  and  areas  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  been  making  its  presence  felt  in  southern  and 
western  North  America  from  early  in  the  l6th  century.  Indeed,  major  mig¬ 
rations  and  changes  in  the  politico-economic  life  of  indigenous  peoples 
in  North  America— including  warfare  and  genocide — had  been  taking  place  for 

well  over  two  centuries  as  a  consequence  of  generally  expanding  European 

12 

conquest  and  trade.  In  Alberta,  for  instance,  both  horses  and  firearms 


^Harold  A.  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade  in  Canada*  An  Introduction  to 
Canadian  Economic  History,  Toronto*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1970 
(first  edition,  1930) ,  Chapter  2. 

12See,  for  example,  Arthur  J.  Ray,  Indians  in  the  Fur  Trade*  their 
role  as  trappers,  hunters,  and  middlemen  in  the  lands  southwest  of  Hudson 
Bay,  1660-1870,  Toronto  and  Buffalo*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  197^» 
Chapter  lj  E.  Palmer  Patterson  II,  The  Canadian  Indian*  A  History  Since 
1500,  Don  Mills*  Collier  Macmillan  Canada,  1972,  pp.  57-106. 
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had  been  known  and  used  prior  to  Henday's  arrival;  horses  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  south,  and  firearms  from  the  Hudson  Bay*  From  the  beginnings 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  trade,  certain  groups  of  the  Native  population,  notably 
among  the  Gree  and  the  Assiniboine,  had  acted  as  middlemen  between  trading 
posts  on  the  Hudson  Bay  and  other  groups  in  the  interior,  such  as  the  Black- 
foot.  It  has  been  suggested  that  between  1700  and  1720  parts  of  eastern 
Alberta  were  already  ’hinterland'  areas  of  trade  for  the  Fort  Churchill  and 
York  Factory  posts  on  the  Hudson  Bay. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  main  trend  of  westward  expansion  of  the  fur 

trade  was  evident  in  the  arrival  of  Henday,  it  could  not  necessarily  be  said 

to  have  been ’fes tabli shed".  Innis  claims  that,  MIn  1736  the  gap  between  Lake 

Superior  and  Lake  Winnipeg  had  been  bridged,  but  the  representatives  of  the 

14 

trading  company  were  very  reluctant  to  push  trade  farther  west."  Yet  some 
particular  traders  such  as  La  Verendrye  did  push  trade  farther  west,  there¬ 
by  attempting  to  consolidate  and  advance  against  the  rival  English  trade  out  of 
Hudson  Bay.  During  the  succeeding  years  there  were  several  cases  of  major 
explorations  and  the  advance  of  trade,  but  there  were  also  several  cases 
of  temporary  and  abandoned  posts  as  far  west  as,  for  example,  Fort  La  Jon- 
quiere  (i75l)«^  Thus,  although  the  trade  had  penetrated  it  had  not  yet 
been  regularized  or  consolidated. 

Since  one  is  trying  to  determine  when  the  fur  trade  in  Alberta  became 
not  merely  an  accidental  or  transitory  phenomenon  but  a  direct  and  irrevers- 

^Arthur  J.  Ray,  op.  cit. ,  Chapter  3« 

l4H.A.  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade,  p.  92. 

^Fort  La  Jonqui^re  may  have  been  built  within  sight  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  possibly  near  Calgary,  (ibid.,  p.  9 5»)  More  likely,  it  was 
built  in  Saskatchewan,  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 
Saskatchewan  Rivers. 
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i"ble  force  in  economic  development,  indications  of  the  existence  of  per¬ 
manent  trading  centres  and  areas  geared  to  commodity  production  are  key# 
These  seem  to  arise  in  the  western  interior  following  the  English  conquest 
of  New  France  (1759-63),  which  ended  serious  competition  from  Canadien  and 
French  merchant  capital#  But  the  conquest  also  gave  rise  to  a  new  rival¬ 
ry.  Superceding  the  Canadien  traders  were  some  arriviste  Scottish  and 
English  traders  who  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  conquest,  which  was 
also  the  conquest  of  a  lucrative  fur  trade.  The  American  Revolution  (1775- 
1783)  and  Jay's  Treaty  (1794)  led  to  a  major  shift  in  the  Montreal-based 
trade  from  their  traditional  areas  in  the  southwest,  which  were  coming 
under  increased  pressure  from  U.S.  westward  expansion,  toward  the  north¬ 
west.  This  shift  precipitated  sharpened  attacks  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Cora- 

4 

pany  trading  monopoly  in  the  area  southwest  of  Hudson  Bay  and  led  to  the 
era  of  intensifying  rivalry  between  English  merchant  capital  and  Anglo- 
Canadian  merchant  capital  for  control  of  trade  in  the  western  interior. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  Montreal  independents,  who  were  char¬ 
acterized  haughtily  by  the  H.B.C.  as  the  "Pedlers",  posed  a  competitive 
threat  to  the  H.B.C. 's  monopoly.  As  in  earlier  phases  of  competition, 
the  H.B.C.  responded  by  pushing  trade  farther  inland.  In  1774,  the  H.B.C. 
opened  its  first  permanent  post  in  the  western  interior,  Cumberland  House 
(in  eastern  Saskatchewan).  To  compete  more  effectively  for  the  trade  in 
the  northwest,  a  group  of  the  Montreal  independents  formed  the  North  West 
Company,  a  joint  partnership  which  developed  out  of  various  seasonal  al- 
liances  of  groups  of  Montreal-based  independents.  The  first  North  West 

1^Some  leading  partners  of  the  N.W.C.  during  its  42  years  were 
Simon  McTavish,  the  McGillivrays,  Alexander  MacKenzie,  David  Thompson, 
two  Simon  Frasers,  Peter  Pond,  the  Frobishers,  Isaac  Todd,  the  McGills, 

John  Richardson,  and  John  Ogilvy. 
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Company  (N.W.C.)  was  established  in  1779.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  North 
Nest  Companies  of  1780-82,  1783-87,  1787-1894,  1804-21,  and  a  temporary 
breakaway  from  the  N.W.C. ,  the  XY  Company  of  1798-1804.  In  1792,  near 
present-day  Elk  Point,  Fort  George  (N.W.C.)  and  Buckingham  House  (H. B.C. ) 
were  established.  This  was  followed  in  1794  and  1795,  respectively,  by 
Fort  Augustus  (N.W.C.)  and  Edmonton  House  (H.B.C.),  both  about  20  miles 
east  of  present-day  Edmonton.  These  were  the  westernmost  posts  until  the 
next  major  westward  jump  was  made  in  1799  with  the  establishing  of  Rocky 
Mountain  House  (N.W.C.)  and  Acton  House  (H.B.C.),  about  200  miles  further 
upstream.  Although  the  sites  of  Fort  Augustus  and  Edmonton  House  were 
moved  in  1802  and  again  in  1810  and  1813,  after  which  the  last  was  contin¬ 
uously  occupied  ,  it  is  evident  that  a  permanent  trading  presence  and  the 

beginnings  of  commodity  production  were  set  in  place  in  this  area  of  Al- 

17 

berta  during  these  decades. 

Thus,  one  can  say  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  mer¬ 
chant  capital  had  penetrated  and  established  itself  in  Alberta.  Similarly, 
in  relation  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  period,  one  can  say  that  with 
the  completion  of  the  C.P.R.  and  the  defeat  of  the  North-West  Rebellion  in 
1885,  capitalist  power  and,  together  with  it,  the  capitalist  mode,  had 
come  to  lead  and  to  dominate  the  development  of  Alberta. 


See  A.S.  Morton,  A  History  of  the  Canadian  West  to  1870-71. 
London 1  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  1939,  p.  5 111  J.G.  MacGregor,  Edmonton, 
A  History,  Edmonton:  Hurtig,  1967,  Chapters  1,2;  Ernest  Voorhis,  His¬ 
toric  Forts  and  Trading  Posts  of  the  French  Regime  and  of  the  English 
Fur  Trading  Companies,  Ottawa:  Department  of  the  Interior,  1930,  PP* 
34-35*  For  a  brief  period  the  XY  Company  also  set  up  an  outpost  in  the 
Edmonton  area. 
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The  Phases  of  Capitalist  Development 

With  the  growth  of  world  markets  and  the  spread  of  capitalist  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  and  exchange  through  the  world,  including  into  the 
colonial  system,  economically  disparate  and  scattered  regions  were  drawn 
rapidly  into  the  international  capitalist  system.  As  parts  of  this  system, 
development  in  regions  such  as  Alberta  was  increasingly  related  to  devel¬ 
opments  in  other  areas  of  the  system,  particularly  the  areas  of  the  most 
advanced  development.  Because  of  this  interrelated  character  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  capitalism  in  Alberta  with  the  development  of  capitalism  in  gen¬ 
eral,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  development  of  capitalism  in  the 
Alberta  region  in  relation  to  the  levels  or  stages  of  development  of  capit¬ 
alism  at  a  world  level. 

Viewed  from  this  world-level  standpoint  one  can  discern  five  main 
phases  marked,  respectively,  by  the  rise  of  monopoly  capitalism  (modem 
imperialism),  the  rise  of  state-monopoly  capitalism  and  the  first  stage  of 
the  general  crisis  of  capitalism,  the  second  stage  of  the  general  crisis, 
and  the  third  stage  of  the  general  crisis. 

At  a  world  level,  the  era  of  competitive  capitalism  wa-s  superceded 

by  the  era  of  monopoly  capitalism  at  the  beginning  of  this  century:  "... 

the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  marks  the  turning  point,  not  only 

in  the  growth  of  monopolies  (cartels,  syndicates,  trusts),  ...  but  also 

18 

in  the  growth  of  finance  capital."  Because  of  its  colonial  past,  the 
Alberta  region  never  had  a  period  when  capitalist  competition  was  predom¬ 
inant  over  monopoly;  however,  the  impact  of  imperialism  in  Alberta  was 
enormous,  further  extending  and  consolidating  the  domination  by  monopoly 

18V.I.  Lenin,  "Imperialism",  p.  259.  See  also  p.  202,  and  the 
Appendix  of  this  thesis. 
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capital.  This  qualitative  change  in  Alberta  development  is  evident  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  century,  and  was  reflected  in  a  wave  of  change  in 
railways,  mining,  irrigation,  financial  expansion,  the  ’wheat  ■boom’,  etc.. 
Chapters  7  and  8  will  treat  the  key  features  of  this  transformation. 

Monopoly  capitalism — imperialism — has  itself  undergone  several  major 
changes  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  first  of  these  major 
changes  was  the  emergence  of  state-monopoly  capitalism  in  conjunction  with 
the  First  World  War  (1914-1918)  and  the  October  Revolution  in  Russia  (1917) • 
Again,  as  a  result  of  Canada's  colonial  history  and  its  special  relation 
to  rival  U.S.  capital,  the  role  of  the  Canadian  state  was  somewhat  more 
prominent  than  in  countries  of  a  relatively  higher  level  of  development. 
Nonetheless,  a  qualitative  advance  in  the  state  role  and  the  formation  of 
state-monopoly  capitalism  took  place  during  the  First  World  War  in  response 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  general  crisis.  This  transformation  was  felt  stong- 
ly  in  Alberta,  although  the  federal  state  structure  of  Canada  complicates 
viewing  of  the  picture.  The  new  stage  in  capitalist  development  was  re¬ 
flected  in  a  wide  range  of  areas  in  provincial  and  federal  components  of 
the  state,  such  as  railways,  war  manufacturing,  labour  policy,  policing, 
grain  marketing,  etc..  Chapter  10  will  treat  the  key  features  of  this  and 
the  later  phases  of  monopoly  capitalism. 

The  second  stage  of  the  general  crisis  of  capitalism  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  Second  World  War  (1939-1945).  The  defeat  of  fascism,  which 
itself  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  ongoing  crisis  of  capitalism  since  World 
War  X  ,  especially  the  'Great  Depression',  saw  the  increased  organiz¬ 
ation  and  power  of  the  labour  movement,  the  weakening  of  the  colonial 
system,  and  the  expansion  of  socialism.  Earlier,  out  of  the  First  World 
War,  a  new  balance  of  international  forces  had  emerged  in  which  the  U.S. 
was  replacing  Britain  as  the  most  powerful  capitalist  state  in  the  world. 
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a  position  confirmed  during  the  Second  World  War.  In  Canada  during  the 
interwar  years,  the  U.S.  replaced  Britain  as  the  leading  imperialist  power, 
a  shift  which  also  appeared  in  Alberta.  However,  it  was  in  the  1940s, 
particularly  in  the  later  19^0s,  when  the  Cold  War  reaction  to  the  advances 
of  anti-capitalist  forces  was  unleashed,  that  the  role  of  U.S.  imperialism 
in  Canada  increased  most  sharply.  In  Alberta,  this  was  especially  apparent 
in  natural  resource  development.  Thus,  one  primary  feature  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  state-monopoly  capitalism  in  Alberta,  which  reflected  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  Canadian  and  U.S.  capital  to  the  second  stage  of  the  general 
crisis,  was  a  sharpening  *  continental! sm' ,  that  is,  an  intensification  of 
processes  leading  to  Canadian-U.S.  integration.  Underlying  this  and  the 
other  stages  of  general  crises  has  been  the  intensification  of  class  anta¬ 
gonism  between  labour  and  capital  which,  as  will  be  considered  later,  is 
reflected  in  such  indicators  as  a  major  growth  in  the  strike  movement. 

The  third  stage  of  the  general  crisis  began  in  the  middle  and  late 

1950s.  Unlike  the  previous  stages,  the  third  stage  did  not  grow  out  of 

world  war  but,  like  the  other  stages,  there  was  an  exacerbation  of  inter- 

19 

nal  contradictions  in  the  capitalist  mode.  The  growth  of  the  twin  pro¬ 
blems  of  inflation  and  unemployment,  the  rise  of  national  liberation  move¬ 
ments,  such  as  in  Vietnam  and  Cuba,  and  the  break-up  of  the  colonial  system 
were  some  reflections  of  these  contradictions.  By  the  late  1960s,  Canada 
and  Alberta  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  transformed  situation.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Canadian  state  imposed  its  first-ever  peacetime  wage  con¬ 
trols  between  1975  and.  1978.  Of  particular  importance  to  Alberta  was  the 
changed  balance  of  international  relations  emerging  in  the  1960s,  which 


A  brief,  although  somewhat  sketchy,  discussion  of  the  essence 
and  stages  of  the  general  crises  of  capitalism  is  available  in  G.A.  Kozlov 
(general  ed. ) ,  Political  Economy,  Chapter  13 • 
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turned  the  terms  of  trade  for  several  primary  commodities,  notably  oil,  to 
the  advantage  of  many  'less  developed*  countries,  and  indirectly  brought 
about  a  major  wealth  transfer  into  the  Alberta  region. 

We  presently  remain  in  this  third  stage  of  the  general  crisis,  which 
has  intensified  even  more  sharply  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  likely  a 
new  stage  will  be  apparent  before  long. 


*  ,  k'i  i  R 


Chapter  Six 


The  Beginnings  of  Capitalist  Development  in  Alberta 
 and  the  Western  Interior 


I  say  that  we  have  been  patient  a  long  time,  and 
when  we  say  that,  mild  words  only  serve  as  covers  for 
great  ones  to  do  wrong,  it  is  time  when  we  were  justi¬ 
fied  in  saying  that  robbery  is  robbery  everywhere,  and 
the  guilty  ones  sire  bound  by  the  force  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  to  take  notice  of  it. 

Louis  Riel  (1885) 

Two  Paths 

As  has  been  treated  in  greater  depth  elsewhere^-,  there  were  two 
primary  paths  of  transition  from  feudalism  to  capitalism.  In  the  first, 
more  'revolutionay'  path,  the  independent  small  producer  (independent 
artisan,  small  guildmaster,  peasant  proprietor,  etc.)  gradually  expands 
production  for  the  market  and  grows  increasingly  dependent  on  wage-labour, 
thus  becoming  a  capitalist.  In  the  second,  the  merchant  enters  directly 
into  the  control  of  existing  forms  of  production  and  becomes  a  merchant- 
manufacturer  or  capitalist. 

The  particular  history  of  the  capitalist  mode  in  the  western  in¬ 
terior  reveals  the  existence  of  both  paths  in  the  genesis  of  capital  ac¬ 
cumulation,  although  they  are  modified  by  the  colonial  circumstances  of 
development  and  lagged  in  their  historical  appearance.  In  order  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  paths  while  taking  into  account  the  colonial  or  alien  character 
of  earlier  capitalist  development,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 


^See  the  Appendix,  and  K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  Ill,  Chapter  XX. 
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those  capitals  being  accumulated  outside  the  ’hinterland*  region  whose 
operations  are  extended  into  the  ’hinterland*  region,  and  those  capitals 
being  accumulated  inside  the  hinterland  region  whose  operations  are  inside 
the  hinterland  region.  The  paths  of  development  of  the  'outside'  capitals 
have  often  been  intertwined  with  the  paths  of  regional  capitals,  but  the 
former  has  played  the  more  powerful  determining  role.  The  second  path  is 
most  evident  in  the  history  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  accounts  in  part  for  the  low  level  and  dependent  character  of  produc¬ 
tive  development  in  the  western  interior. 


Merchant  Capital  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

After  many  years  of  intense  struggle,  it  became  evident  that  the 
H.B.C.'s  powerful  financial  position,  shorter  and  superior  transportation 
system,  and  direct  access  to  English  manufactures  and  markets  were  sus¬ 
taining  it  against  the  overextended  North  West  Company.  A  merger  was 
forced  on  the  N.W.C.,  which  was  consummated  in  1821.  Thereafter,  until 
1870,  the  H.B.C.  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  on  commerce  in  the  western 
interior.  Increased  challenges  came  from  independent  "free  traders”, 
particularly  after  the  l8^0s,^  but  this  did  little  to  alter  the  H.B.C.'s 
effective  dominance.  By  the  1860s  a  tolerant  coexistence  had  developed 
to  the  extent  that  independent  merchants  traded  regularly  within  short 
distances  of  H.B.C.  ports  such  as  Fort  Edmonton.  However,  in  southern 


2See,  for  example,  R.C.  Macleod,  "The  Problem  of  Law  and  Order  in 
the  Canadian  West",  in  L.G.  Thomas  (general  ed. ),  The  Prairie  West  to 
1905i  A  Canadian  Sourcebook,  Toronto  1  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1975 » 
p.  13U;  Irene  M.  Spry,  "The  Transition  from  a  Nomadic  to  a  Settled  Econ¬ 
omy  in  Western  Canada,  1856-96",  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Transactions , 
Vol.  VI,  Series  IV,  June  1968,  Section  II,  pp.  187-188. 
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Alberta,  a  more  substantial  rival,  the  American  I.G.  Baker  Company  had 
advanced  hy  the  1870s  from  its  base  in  Montana  (and  continued  as  the 
principal  merchant  rival  of  the  H.B.C.  in  Alberta  until  the  H.B.C.  pur¬ 
chased  its  posts  in  1892). 

In  defending  and  consolidating  its  monopoly  trading  position,  the 
H.B.C.  was  following  out  the  historical  ’logic'  of  the  chartered  trading 
monopolies,  which  were  a  primary  feature  of  European  mercantilism.  The 
chartered  trading  monopolies  can  be  traced  from  local  guild  monopolies  as 
early  as  the  13th  century  to  the  regulated  trading  companies  of  the  l6th 
and  17th  centuries  (such  as  the  Moscovy  Company  (1555) »  the  Kathai  Company 
(1576),  the  Levant  Company  (1592)  and  the  Newfoundland  Company  (l6l0)),  to 
the  more  advanced  joint-stock  companies  of  the  17th  and  succeeding  cen¬ 
turies  (such  as  the  East  India  Company  (l600),  the  Royal  African  Company 
(1672),  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (1670)). 

Following  the  Industrial  Revolution  (1760-80)  and  the  rising  power 

of  industrial  capital  and  "laissez-faire"  ideology  (economic  liberalism) , 

the  position  of  merchant  capital  and  state- chartered  trading  monopolies 

began  to  decline.  By  the  mid-l8th  century,  all  but  two  of  the  British 

chartered  monopoly  companies  had  wound  up  or  declined  in  significance: 

4 

the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  East  India  Company.  During  the  decades 
prior  to  the  victory  of  "free  trade"  in  the  1840s,  there  were  some  com¬ 
panies  chartered  "with  limited  objects",  notably  in  Canada,  the  Canada 

Company  (1826)  and  the  British  American  Land  Company  (1834).  Also, 


-^See,  for  example,  Maurice  Dobb,  Studies  in  the  Development  of  Cap- 
italism.  New  York:  International  Publishers,  1973  (first  edition,  1947) , 
Chapters  II-Vj  Sir  Percival  Griffiths,  A  Licence  to  Trade:  The  History 
of  English  Chartered  Companies,  London  and  Tonbridge:  Ernest  Benn,  1974, 
Introductory  and  Chapter  1. 

Sir  Percival  Griffiths,  op.  clt. ,  p.  215* 
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with  the  rise  of  modem  imperialism  in  the  late  19th  century,  there  was 
renewed  interest  in  the  use  of  chartered  monopolies  in  certain  colonial 
areas  of  Africa  and  Asia.  However,  the  1840s  marked  the  end  of  the  mer¬ 
cantilist  era,  and  the  ascendancy  of  industrial  capital.  During  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  two  decades,  the  H.B.C. 's  monopoly  came  under  increasing  attack, 
not  only  from  within  North  America,  hut  from  rival  capitalist  interests 
in  Britain  itself.-^ 

The  H.B.G.  charter  of  May  2,  l6?0,  was  regarded  "even  in  those  days 
of  lavish  royal  dispensations  .  .  .  as  of  an  extremely  liberal  charac¬ 
ter".^  The  capitalistic  "Adventurers"  of  the  Company,  chartered  as  "The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudsons  Bay", 
were  named  for  the  adventuring  of  capital  (and  not  necessarily  themselves) 
in  overseas  trading  and  colonial  functions.  The  English  state  (through 
Charles  II)  granted  freehold  the  entire  territory  drained  by  the  Hudson 
Bay,  to  be  called  "Rupert’s  Land",  including  fishing  and  mineral  rights. 

The  H.B.C.  was  to  have  "the  sole  trade  and  commerce"  in  the  vast  area,  and 
could  "make  bye-laws,  etc. ,  for  the  good  government  of  their  forts,  plan¬ 
tations,  and  factories,  and  may  impose  fines,  etc.,  on  offenders."  Since 
the  H.B.C.  was,  in  principle,  an  extension  of  the  Crown,  the  Company  could 
"send  ships  of  war,  ammunition,  etc.,  and  may  erect  forts  in  their  ter¬ 
ritories  (of  non-Christian  'potentates’,  in  effect,  of  the  Native  People^, 
as  well  as  towns;  may  make  peace  and  war  with  any  Prince  or  people  not 
Christian;  also  may  make  reprisals  on  any  others  interrupting  or  wronging 

^John  S.  Galbraith,  "The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  under  Fire,  1847-1862", 
Canadian  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XX,  No.  4,  December  1949»  PP*  322-335* 


^George  Cawston  and  A.H.  Keane,  The  Early  Chartered  Companies, 
London i  Edward  Arnold  (Publisher  to  the  India  Office), 1896, p. 157* 
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them;  may  seize  on  or  send  home  all  such  English  or  other  subjects  sailing 
into  Hudson's  Bay  without  their  licence,  etc.".^ 

The  H.B.G.  was  controlled  by  merchant  capital  out  of  London  and 
revealed  the  general  characteristics  of  merchant  capital  in  the  process 
of  capital  accumulation.  Merchant  capital,  like  all  capital,  was  propelled 
by  the  driving  force  of  private  profit,  but  unlike  productive  (or  indus¬ 
trial)  capital,  merchant  capital  obtained  surplus  value  in  the  sphere  of 
the  circulation,  essentially,  by  buying  (or  robbing)  cheap  and  selling 
dear.  By  exploiting  the  differences  between  production  prices  of  differ¬ 
ent  commodities  and  economies,  merchant  capital  was  able  to  accumulate 
vast  sums  without  necessarily  contributing  added  value  to  commodities. 

In  order  to  maintain  its  highly  profitable  control  of  price  differentials 
and  eliminate  the  threat  of  price-cutting  competition,  merchant  capital 
employed  a  variety  of  techniques  designed  to  monopolize  the  supply  of 
commodities  it  traded.  These  ranged  from  the  gentlemanly  exercise  of 
"market  power"  and  "comparative  advantage"  to  militarily  enforced  monopoly 
unabashed  cheating,  stealing,  and  'legalized'  piracy,  all  at  the  expense 
primarily  of  Native  producers  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  its  own  employees. 

As  merchant  capital  is  dependent  upon  existing  modes  of  production 
for  the  objects  of  its  trade,  merchant  capital  has  been  a  "conservative" 
force  in  the  development  of  productive  systems.  Marx  observed  that  "wher¬ 
ever  merchant's  capital  still  predominates  we  find  backward  conditions" 
and  suggested  that  "the  independent  development  of  merchant's  capital  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  degree  of  development  of  capitalist  produc— 


Ibid.,  pp. 


158-160. 
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tion."  In  contrast  to  merchant  capital,  with  its  tendency  towards  con¬ 
trolling  and  restricting  supply  to  raise  prices,  industrial  capital  in  its 

competitive  stage  tended  to  accumulate  hy  creating  its  own  markets  through 

o 

lower  cost- prices  and  increased  volumes  in  production.  To  achieve  these 
latter  competitive  advantages,  industrial  capital  was  compelled  continually 
to  advance  and  even  revolutionize  productive  processes  hy  means  of  scien¬ 
tific-technological  and  organizational  innovation,  increases  in  the  scale 
of  production,  and  changes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  labour. 

Consequently,  the  advance  of  capitalism  in  Alberta  was  not  tied  dir¬ 
ectly  to  the  advance  of  merchant  capital  in  the  fur  trade?  indeed,  the  in¬ 
ternal  development  of  capitalist  production,  which  was  subordinate  if  not 
incidental  to  the  trade,  was  held  back  by  merchant  capital.  Prior  to  the 
1870s  and  1880s,  merchant  capital  in  the  person  of  the  H.B.C.  maintained  a 
long-standing  strategy  against  settlement  and  industrialization  in  the  wes¬ 
tern  Prairies  because  of  the  so-called  hostility  of  beaver  and  plow".  Ihe 
primary  threat  to  the  H.B.C.  was  not  the  ecological  impact  of  settlement, 
but  settlers  as  a  potential  source  of  competition.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  major  driving  force  for  capitalist  development  in  the  western  in¬ 
terior  came  not  from  inside  the  H.B.C.,  nor  from  the  Prairies  itself,  but 
from  the  outside?  principally,  from  industrial  and  banking  interests  cen¬ 
tered  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  London,  England. 

Pressures  for  westward  expansion  had  been  rising  during  the  1850s, 
but  a  key  event  was  the  takeover  in  the  1860s  of  the  property  and  charter 
of  the  H.B.C.  by  industrial-banking  interests.  Leading  this  move  was 

^ Karl  Marx,  Capital i  A  Critique  of  Political  Economy,  edited  by  F. 
Engels,  London*  Lawrence  and  Wishart,  197^  (first  German  edition,  189^-), 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  327,  328. 

o 

See  Appendix. 
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Edward  B.  Watkin,  President  of  the  London-based  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  a 
noted  proponent  of  the  building  of  a  transcontinental  railway.  He  was  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  takeover,  executed  formally  in  June,  1863*  "by  the  firm  of 

Thomas  Baring  and  George  Glyn,  London  hankers  to  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Gan- 

10 

adian  colonial  government.  The  takeover  accomplished  two  objectives. 
Firstly,  the  H.B.G.  was  put  under  the  ultimate  control  of  interests  who 
favoured  colonial  federation  and  westward  capitalist  expansion.  Secondly, 
the  takeover  strengthened  British  imperial  interests  by  counteracting  the 
drift  towards  U.S.  annexation  of  the  North-West,  particularly  the  Red  River 
settlement,  and  of  British  Columbia.  The  next  major  change  to  the  "old” 
H.B.G.  came  in  1869  and  1870  when  the  Company’s  monopoly  charter  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  Canadian  state,  through  the  Imperial  government,  for  a 
cash  payment  of  300,000,  plus  one-twentieth  of  the  land  in  each  township 
in  Rupert’s  Land,  plus  a  substantial  parcel  of  land  surrounding  each  of 
the  H.B.C. *s  trading  posts. 

An  almost  immediate  resistance  against  the  Canadian  annexation  erupted 
in  the  Red  River  Rebellion  of  1869-70,  a  resistance  which  was  reflected  in 
various  forms  in  succeeding  years,11  but  most  decisively  in  the  North-West 
Rebellion.  The  resistance  of  the  Metis  people  to  the  establishing  of  a 
white  settler  state  in  the  western  interior  became  one  part  of  the  long 
history  of  power  relations  and  struggle  of  the  Native  People  with  Euro¬ 
pean  expansion.  However,  the  character  of  the  struggle  and  the  nature 


^For  a  brief  account  of  the  takeover  effect,  see  W.T.  Easterbrook, 
and  H.G.J.  Aitken,  Canadian  Economic  History,  pp.  345-346;  G.  deT.  Glaze- 
brook,  "A  Letter  on  the  West  by  Sir  Edmund  Head”,  Canadian  Historical  Re- 
view,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  1,  March  1940,  pp.  56-59;  and  Glyndwr  Williams,  High¬ 
lights  of  the  First  200  Years  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  Winnipeg* 

Peguis  Publishers,  1976,  Chapter  X^,  For  some  material  on  other  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  period,  see  W.L.  Morton,  The  West  and  Confederation,  1857- 
1871,  Historical  Booklet  No. 9,  Ottawa*  Canadian  Historical  Association, 

195$. 

11See,  for  example,  G.F.G.  Stanley,  "The  Half-Breed  ’Rising’  of  1875" » 
Canadian  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XVIIr  No.  4,  December  1936,  pp.  399-412. 
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of  politico  -economic  relations  were  qualitatively  different  during  the 
era  of  mercantilist  trade  than  those  which  emerged  after  the  arrival  of 
industrial  capitalist  power.  Although  the  fur  trade  eroded  the  hunting 
and  gathering  form  of  production  of  the  Native  population,  merchant  cap¬ 
ital  did  not  stand  in  a  directly  antagonistic  relation  to  it,  as  did 
capitalist  production.  As  intermediary,  merchant  capital  relied  upon  the 
pre-existing  mode  of  production  to  provide  the  fur  product  for  its  trade. 

The  fur  trade  bridged  the  gap  between  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  consumers  of  high-priced  luxury  articles  of 
fashion  in  the  densely  populated  centres  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  primitive  peoples  collecting 
the  raw  material  over  vast  areas  during  the  winter 
season  for  concentration  during  the  summer  season 
at  points  to  be  exchanged  for  European  goods. 12 

In  the  course  of  fur  trade  development,  certain  functions,  particul¬ 
arly  in  transportation,  were  taken  over  directly  by  the  H.B.G. ,  but  one 
must  emphasize  that  the  labour  of  Native  producers  remained  throughout  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  entire  trade  was  erected.  That  labour  included 
the  hunting,  trapping,  preparing,  and  carrying  of  furs  and,  as  well,  food. 
The  amount  of  labour  expanded  in  hunting  and  trapping  varied  considerably 
depending  on  a  multiplicity  of  factors  such  as  the  form,  distances,  and 
conditions  of  transportation,  the  fertility  of  the  area  for  fur-bearing 
animals,  weather,  and  the  experience  of  the  hunter.  The  process  of  pre¬ 
paration,  which  was  typically  "woman’s  work",  also  varied  in  time  expended 
but  within  more  definable  limits.  "Skinning  out"  could  take  up  to  30  min¬ 
utes  per  pelt.  Next,  stretching  required  the  building  of  a  frame  to  act 
as  stretcher  and  the  lacing  of  the  skin,  to  the  stretcher?  this  could  take 

12H.A.  Innis,  "Forward",  in  Murray  G.  Lawson,  Fur— A  Study  in  English 
Mercantilism,  1700-1775,  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  19^5» 
p.  vii. 
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up  to  45  minutes  per  fur.  Then  followed  the  defleshing  (scraping),  the 
storing,  which  needed  some  supervision,  and  carrying  to  the  post  for  sale. 
The  sum  of  these  labours  meant  not  only  risk,  especially  in  hunting,  but 
required  considerable  experience  and  skill.  Thus,  the  trading  company 
was  'capitalizing*  on  labour  capacity  it  did  not  possess  and  would  have 
found  difficult  to  introduce  to  Europeans,  and  was  placing  a  considerable 
burden  on  the  Native  producer  in  cushioning  the  company  from  unpredicted 
natural  or  other  occurrences.  The  introduction  of  the  rifle  and  metal 
traps  increased  the  number  of  pelts  a  hunter  could  provide  in  a  given  timej 
however,  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  the  standard  of  living 

of  the  producing  population  increased  as  a  result.  Although  very  little 
quantitative  evidence  presently  exists,  general  observations  seem  to  show 
that  over  the  years  of  the  fur  trade,  the  portion  of  time  devoted  to 
labour  for  trade  as  opposed  to  labour  for  direct  consumption  grew  sub¬ 
stantially.  In  effect,  Native  producers  became  increasingly  dependent  on 
a  form  of  simple  commodity  production. 

The  drive  towards  monopoly  in  the  fur  trade  was  an  essential  aspect 
of  the  expansion  of  merchant  capital.  Rivalry  between  French  and  Can¬ 
adian  traders,  the  H.B.C.  and  the  N.W.C.,  the  N.W.C.  and  the  breakaway 
XY  Company1^,  and  the  H.B.C.  and  the  I.G.  Baker  Company1^,  all  ended  in 


■^A  split  in  the  N.W.C.  led  to  the  formation  of  a  breakaway  fur 
company,  the  XY  Company,  in  1799 ,  which  was  followed  by  a  period  of  fierce 
and  often  violent  rivalry,  then  a  reuniting  with  the  N.W.C.  in  1804. 

(See  A.S.  Morton,  "The  Place  of  the  Red  River  Settlement",  pp.  103-104; 
Marjorie  W.  Campbell,  The  North  West  Company,  Toronto,  Macmillan  Company 
of  Canada,  1973  (first  edition,  1957),  Chapters  VI  and  VII. ) 

■^As  noted  earlier,  the  I.G.  Baker  Company,  based  in  Fort  Benton, 
Montana,  was  a  rival  to  the  H.B.C.  in  southern  Alberta,  but  was  taken  over 
by  the  H.B.C.  in  1892. 
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the  formation  of  monopoly.  And  with  monopoly  came  improved  terms  of 
trade  against  the  Native  population,  greater  power  over  employees  engaged 
in  fur  trade  operations,  and  higher  profits. 

There  has  "been  some  scholarly  debate  over  the  quantitative  impact 
of  competition  and  monopoly  in  the  trade,  and  more  work  needs  to  be  done 
in  this  area.  As  the  general  impact  of  fur  trade  competition  seems  in¬ 
creasingly  to  he  recognized,  the  Native  population  is  receiving  increased 
attention  as  an  active  participant  in  the  development  of  the  trade* 

While  the  fur  trade  was  an  aspect  and  an  agent 
of  the  extension  of  metropolitan  dominance,  it  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  socio-cultural  complex  in  which  In¬ 
dians,  mixed-hloods,  and  whites  were  intertwined.  From 
this  latter  perspective  new  'facts'  and  new  questions 
emerge.  From  a  socio-cultural  context  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  the  fur  trade  was  as  much  an  Indian 
creation  as  it  was  European.  It  was  the  Indian  who 
had  the  major  say  in  determining  what  quantity  and 
quality  of  goods  would  he  traded.  And  it  was  the  In¬ 
dian  who  was  the  major  determinant  in  assigning  relative 
prices  to  European  goods  and  western  furs  and  provisions. 
Similar  findings  emerge  as  the  drama  of  the  fur  trade 
unfolds.  The  Indian  is  no  longer  a  largely  inert  envir¬ 
onmental  factor. 15 


While  there  is  a  positive  aspect  to  this  approach,  it  would  he  mistaken, 
in  effect,  to  elevate  'consumer  sovereignty'  in  the  fur  trade.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  commodity  production,  dependency,  racism,  and  the  intense 
struggle  for  and  against  monopoly  remain  'facts'  of  the  trade,  although 
most  writers  have  heen  less  inclined  to  cast  light  on  the  role  of  these 
elements  in  early  capital  accumulation.^ 

Arthur  Ray  has  argued  against  the  views  of  E.E.  Rich  which  suggest 


^John  E.  Foster,  "Rupert's  Land  and  the  Red  River  Settlement,  1820- 
70",  in  L.G.  Thomas  (general  ed. ),  The  Prairie  West  to  190 5»  P«  20. 

^One  notable  exception  has  heen  Gustavus  Myers,  A  History  of  Canad- 
ian  Wealth  • 
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that  there  was  no  attempt  on  either  side  to  raise  prices  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand",  and  that  despite  "some  accepted  ad¬ 
justment  according  to  the  locality  or  the  personalities  involved",  the 
H.B. G. * s  'standard  of  trade*  was  applied  whether  "furs  were  scarce  or 
plentiful,  and  whether  goods  were  in  supply  or  not".  Once  a  trade  conven¬ 
tion  was.  established  "there  was  no  breaking  it  with  safety".19  Similarly, 
according  to  Abraham  Rot stein,  "competition  did  not  typically  take  the 
form  of  price  competition"  but  that  "differences  in  the  standard  proved, 
in  the  dynamic  and  peculiar  nature  of  the  fur  trade,  to  be  of  secondary 
importance  to  other  forms  of  competition".  Without  denying  (although 
downplaying)  that  "politics  was  an  integral  part  of  the  fur  trade", 19  Ray 
shows  that  rivalry  did  have  an  impact  on  terms  of  trade  with  the  Native 
population. 

The  medium  of  exchange  which  emerged  in  the  fur  trade  by  the  end  of 

the  17th  century  was  the  'made  beaver'  (MB).  The  MB  was  defined  as  equiv- 

20 

alent  to  the  value  of  "a  prime  whole  beaver  skin  on  the  London  market" 

21 

which,  according  to  Innis,  was  valued  at  between  one  to  two  shillings. 

The  H.B.C.  governor  and  committee  established  annually  what  were,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  price  lists.  MB  values  were  assigned  "to  all  European  trade  goods 

17 

Cited  in  Arthur  J.  Ray,  "The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  fur  trade  in 
the  eighteeenth  century*  a  comparative  economic  study",  in  James  R.  Gib¬ 
son  (ed.),  European  Settlement  and  Development  in  North  America*  Essays 
on  geographical  change  in  honour  and  memory  of  Andrew  Hill  dark,  Toronto 
and  Buffalo*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1978,  p.  120. 

l8Cited  in  ibid.,  p.  120. 

19Ibid.,  p.  120. 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  116,118. 

^See  H.  A.  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade,  pp.  318-319* 
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in  what  was  known  as  the  standard  of  trade  and  equated  ail  of  the  Indians* 
fur  and  'country  produce*  in  terms  of  MB  in  the  comparative  standard. ”22 
Ray  argues  that  while  the  standard  of  trade  remained  relatively  stable 
over  long  periods  of  time,  there  was  other  evidence  which  indicated  the 
existence  of  "price  flexibility".2-^  Ray's  evidence  suggests  that  rivalry 
— and  monopoly — did  play  an  important  role  in  determining  the  terms  of 
trade  and  would  be  a  primary  aspect  of  any  analysis  of  exploitation  in  the 
fur  trade. 

Ray  claims  there  were  two  pertinent  areas  of  exchange  that  reflected 

competitive  pressures.  The  first  was  the  existence  of  de  facto  rates  of 

exchange  at  the  post  or  factor  level,  which  deviated  from  the  official 

standards.  These  took  place  in  haggling  over  the  discounts  for  variations 

in  the  quality  of  furs  brought  to  the  posts  and,  by  the  late  17th  century, 

bargaining  over  the  rates  at  which  certain  trade  goods  would  be  exchanged: 

In  the  case  of  discrete  items  like  kettles  and  guns 
the  factors  simply  demanded  more  furs  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  trade  specified.  In  the  case  of  items  that 
were  measured  at  the  time  of  trade  like  cloth,  powder, 
tobacco,  or  brandy  more  subtle  means  were  used  to  ad¬ 
vance  prices.  In  these  instances  short  measures  were 
given,  scales  were  surreptiously  weighted,  or  water 
was  added  prior  to  exchange,  as  became  customary  when 
dispensing  brandy.  An  examination  of  Andrew  Graham’s 
observations  (T767-1792  suggests  that  almost  65  per  cent 
of  the  gain  that  was  made  by  unofficially  advancing 
trade  good  prices  came  from  items  that  had  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  at  the  time  of  trade. ^ 

The  degree  of  increase  in  prices  obtained  as  a  result  of  these  practices 
can  be  measured  by  analysing  the  role  of  the  'overplus*  in  trade,  where 


pp 

A.J.  Ray,  op.  cit. ,  p.  118. 

2^See  also,  A.J.  Ray,  Indians  in  the  Fur  Trade,  pp.  53 
24 


A.J.  Ray,  "The  Canadian  fur  trade",  p.  122. 
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the  " overplus  represented  the  portion  of  the  fur  returns  (valued  in  MB) 
that  had  Been  obtained  by  applying  the  factors*  standard. Ray  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  18th  century  competitive  conditions  he  studied,  particul¬ 
arly  at  York  Factory,  "clearly  influenced  the  amount  of  overplus  gained 
in  the  trade". 

The  second  area  of  exchange  grew  out  of  the  traditional  Indian  pre¬ 
trade  gift-giving  ceremony.  Ray  tries  to  show  that  as  rivalry  intensified 
gift-giving  became  an  increasingly  expensive  practice,  relative  to  ex¬ 
penditures  for  food  and  services  rendered  by  the  local  Native  population, 

27 

which  remained  relatively  stable.  He  concludes  that  this  was  because 
the  French  and  English  competition  "tried  to  outbill  each  other  in  the 
lavishness  of  their  presents  in  order  to  materially  demonstrate  their 

pO 

greater  friendship  for  the  Indians." 

While  there  are  a  variety  of  essential  questions  left  unanswered  in 
Ray*s  approach,  including  the  treatment  of  monopoly,  consideration  of  Lon¬ 
don  exchange  in  relation  to  post  exchange,  the  problem  of  labour  equival¬ 
ents,  the  growth  of  commodity  production  and  dependency,  the  role  of 
technical  change  on  costs,  ‘political*  (and  criminal)  factors,  etc.,  Ray 
does  at  least  point  to  the  importance  of  rivalry  in  the  economics  of  the 
trade.  The  implications  for  later  phases  of  the  fur  trade  are  even  more 
evident.  Ray  himself  suggests  that  the  "cutthroat  nature  of  competition 
that  characterized  the  period  from  1763  to  1821  led  to  a  dizzying  spiral 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  Indians’  furs  that  far  outpaced  their  demand 


25Ibid.,  p.  123. 
26Ibid.,  p.  123. 
27Ibid.,  p.  128. 
28Ibid.,  p.  128. 
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for  most  durable  goods.”  The  result  of  sharpened  rivalry,  according 

to  Ray,  was  that  Mthe  abuse  of  alcohol  was  probably  inevitable",  and  that 

"Only  strong  monopolistic  control  by  one  of  the  European  groups  could 

have  prevented  it,  given  the  absence  of  any  powerful  local  government  to 
30 

regulate  it."  Indeed,  if  as  Ray  implies,  the  inevitable,  ’logical', 

result  of  rivalry  is  the  "abuse  of  alcohol”,  which  is  but  a  mild  if  not 

misleading  designation  for  some  of  several  notorious  and  systematic 

practices  against  the  Native  producers,  then  the  predatory  character  of 

the  trade  is  revealed.  The  "abuse"  or,  perhaps,  ’use'  of  alcohol  and 

other  techniques,  were  the  exercise  of  socio-economic  power  ’by  other 

means' i  in  effect,  they  were  an  essential,  not  accidental,  part  of  the 

trade,  albeit  ones  that  might  have  appeared  more  prominently  in  times  of 

intensified  rivalry.  What  Ray's  conclusion  also  points  to  indirectly  is 

the  essentially  exploitive  and  oppressive  character  of  capital  in  the 

fur  trade*  when  its  monopoly  hold  on  the  extraction  of  surplus  was 

threatened,  the  resort  of  capital  was  to  deception,  robbery,  intimidation, 

brute  violence,  and  other  open  predations. 

The  advantage  to  capital  of  monopoly  was  reflected  in  the  profits 

of  the  fur  trading  companies.  For  example,  Innis  points  out  the  tendency 

of  the  N. W.C.'s  returns  to  decline  after  1804,  during  the  period  of  in- 

31 

tense  rivalry  with  the  H.B.C..  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  H.B.C. 
monopoly  amalgamation  in  1821,  profits  increased, though  with  some  fluctu¬ 
ations,  and  geographic  data  from  certain  periods  shows  that  "Profits  from 

29Ibid.,  p.  134. 

^°Ibid. ,  p.  135*  Ray  does  not  make  it  clear  as  to  whose  abuse  he 
is  referring. 

“^H.A.  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade,  pp.  258-259. 
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non-competitive  departments  offset  losses  in  competitive  areas.""^ 

While  the  fur  trade  generally  held  "back  the  development  of  capit¬ 
alist  production  and  while  the  main  force  for  capitalist  expansion  came 
from  outside  the  fur  trade,  the  roots  of  certain  elements  of  capitalist 
development  were  partly  located  in  fur  trade.  Firstly,  one  prerequisite 
of  capitalist  development,  the  advent  of  markets  and  commodity  production 
was  a  consequence  of  the  fur  trade.  With  the  fur  trade  one  sees  the  rise 
of  limited  markets  and  the  beginnings  of  permanent  settlement  geared  to 
these  markets.  By  the  l8?0s,  several  trading  centres  had  been  implanted 
in  strategic  transportation  areas,  mainly  in  central  and  northern  areas  of 
the  Alberta  region,  including  posts  in  the  vicinities  of  present-day  Ed¬ 
monton,  Fort  Assiniboine,  Fort  Ghipewyan,  Fort  McMurray,  Fort  Vermilion, 
Jasper,  Lac  La  Biche,  and  Rocky  Mountain  House.  The  development  of  these 
centres  had  major  effects  on  later  settlement  patterns;  significantly, 
some  of  the  earliest 'settler^  were  former  employees  of  the  H.B.G.. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  trade,  the  production  of  furs,  some 
provisioning,  and  freighting  was  occasional  and  incidental  to  the  natural 
economy  of  the  Native  population.  But  as  trade  increased,  including  the 
introduction  of  new  techniques,  so  did  Native  production  become  geared 
increasingly  to  production  for  the  trade.  The  process  was  accelerated 
by  the  existence  of  a  medium  of  exchange,  the  MB,  since  the  late  17th 
century.  The  growth  of  commodity  production  in  the  hunting  and  prepar¬ 
ation  of  furs  and  some  provisions  took  place  among  relatively  scattered 
and  independent  groups  of  Native  people,  and  not  with  wage-labour.  As 
such,  this  was  not  capitalist  commodity  production  (nor  even  an  advanced 

simply  commodity  production)  but  part  of  its  prelude. 

■^Ibid. ,  p.  336.  See  also  p.  337- 
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Secondly,  the  trading  firms,  particularly  the  H.B.G.,  contained 
elements  of  capitalist  production,  although  owned  and  controlled  by  mer¬ 
chant  capital  and  subordinated  to  the  fur  trade.  The  H.B.C.  *s  policy  of 
M self- sufficiency”,  y  which  strengthened  its  economic  and  military  posi¬ 
tion  against  the  Native  population  and  rivals,  as  well  as  gave  it  greater 
control  over  its  own  employees,  required  the  development  of  some  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  under  its  direct  control.  The  capitalist  forms  of  produc¬ 
tion  within  the  H.B.G.  are  notable  for  they  were  the  first  instances  of 
the  capitalist  mode  of  production  in  Alberta.  They  were  of  two  types, 
the  first  in  transportation  and  the  second  in  small-scale  production  in 
and  near  the  posts. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  canoe,  water  transportation  advanced 

more  rapidly  in  its  techniques,  organization,  and  capitalization  than  most 

productive  activities  associated  with  the  fur  trade.  The  emergence  of  the 

York  boat,  in  its  construction,  operation,  and  ownership,  indicated  a 

concentration  of  capital  and  labour  significantly  beyond  that  existing 

previously*  "Dependence  on  the  York  boat  rather  than  the  canoe  was  sym- 

34 

bolic  of  the  increasing  importance  of  capitalism.”-^  The  movement  of  com¬ 
modities  is  viewed  here  as  an  area  of  productive  activity,  as  distinct 
from  trading  activity.  Industrial  capital,  in  its  general  sense,  in¬ 
cludes  the  materially  productive  sectors  of  economic  activity,  roughly, 
manufacturing,  extractive  industry,  transport  and  agriculture  (including 
ranching).  In  this  context  ,  capital  in  transport  is  a  part  of  the 
productive  process,  in  this  case,  of  furs,  but  in  the  sphere  of  clrcul- 

"^For  further  discussion,  see  ibid»>  PP»  299-30^. 


Ibid.,  p.  387. 
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ation,  which  was  controlled  principally  hy  H.B.G.  merchant  interests.^ 

The  small-scale  production  centred  at  posts  also  reflected  early 
capitalist  development.  This  was  not  capitalist  development  at  the  "fac¬ 
tory"  stage,  nor  at  the  "manufactory"  stage j  rather  it  was  industrial 
development  at  an  early  level  of  the  first  stage — capitalist  simple  co¬ 
operation.  This  stage  was  more  evident  in,  say,  transportation  with  the 
York,  than  in  activities  at  the  post.  Nonetheless,  wage-labour  and  cap¬ 
ital  were  clearly  separated,  and  the  process  of  wage-labouring  took  place 
at  a  common  work  site  controlled  by  the  capitalist.  Unlike  higher  stages 
of  industrial  development,  the  labour  tasks  performed  were  not  in  a  serial 
or  heterogeneous  process  with  a  specialized  division  of  labour  for  each 
commodity,  which  was  typical  of  manufactory  production.  Of  course,  neither 
was  there  the  large-scale  machine  production  of  the  factory  stage.  The 
production  which  did  occur  tended  to  be  handicraft- related.  It  included 
boat-building,  baking,  forging  and  blacksmi thing,  and  construction.  Small 
furnaces,  forges,  utensils,  and  iron  works  were  made,  but  basic  tools, 
which  included  a  wide  variety  of  saws,  files,  knives,  axes,  squares,  molds, 
anvils,  and  awls  used  by  the  workers,  were  generally  imported.  There 


^This  present  analysis  leads  to  treating  later  railway  development 
as  an  aspect  of  the  development  of  industrial  capital  and  the  emergence 
of  a  non-mercantile  bourgeoisie  in  Canada,  in  contrast,  for  example,  to 
the  position  taken  prominently  in  Tom  Naylor,  The  History  of  Canadian  Bus- 
iness,  Toronto:  James  Lorimer  and  Company,  197 5»  2  vols..  Two  of  the 
earliest  written  criticisms  of  Naylor1 s  position  were  contained  in  Steve 
McBride,  "Getting  Naylor  Straight",  Canadian  Dimension,  Vol.  10,  No.  2, 
June  1974,  pp.  2,  55-56;  and  Stanley  B.  Ryerson’s  review  "Who's  Looking 
After  Business",  This  Magazine,  Vol.  10,  No.  5  and.  6,  November-December 
1976,  pp.  41-46. 

^See  "indent"  forms  for  Fort  Edmonton,  City  of  Edmonton,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  Fort  Edmonton  Park. 
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were  also  limited  efforts  at  agricultural  production,  for  which  seeds, 
farming  utensils,  and  some  cattle  were  imported  into  Alberta.8^ 

In  general,  the  above  productive  activities  of  the  H.B. C.  were 
carried  out  directly  for  the  internal  use  of  the  H.B. G.  and  not  for  ex¬ 
change,  Even  when  in  1871  the  H.B.G.  developed  the  first  steamboat  trans¬ 
portation  on  the  Saskatchewan,  only  the  Company's  merchandise  was  carried. 
This  lasted  until  1880,  when  the  steamboats  were  opened  up  for  all  traders 
into  a  general  transportation  business;  however,  the  business  was  sold  to 
Winnipeg  interests  not  long  after. 

The  third  source  of  capitalist  development  in  Alberta  was  in  the 
emergence  and  growth  of  wage-labour.  The  existence  of  a  class  of  persons, 
generally  propertyless,  who  must  out  of  necessity  sell  their  labour-power 
for  a  wage  is  a  prerequisite  of  the  capitalist  mode.  By  itself,  this  is 
not  a  sufficient  condition  for  capitalism,  since  under  capitalism,  produc¬ 
tive  property,  the  means  of  production,  are  under  predominantly  private 
ownership  by  a  class  of  persons,  capitalists,  who  are  separated  from  wage- 
labour  in  that  they  are  owners,  buyers  of  labour-power,  and  derive  their 
incomes  from  private  profit- taking.  Clearly,  this  was  not  the  case  in  the 
natural  economy  or  in  the  commodity  production  of  the  Native  Peoples  whose 
fur  production  did  not  involve  the  use  of  wage-labour,  and  where  the  main 
means  of  production  (the  land,  including  its  resources)  were  largely  con¬ 
trolled  and  used  directly  by  Native  producers. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  George  Simpson  before  the  English 
Parliamentary  Select  Committee  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  18 57 »  the 

^The  first  cattle  appeared  in  Alberta  about  the  1830 s  but  cattle 
raising  as  an  activity  did  not  progress  until  much  later,  in  the  1870 s  and 
1880s. 

38See  John  E.  Foster,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32-3^1  H.  A.  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade, 
pp.  310-311;  John  W.  Chalmers,  "Social  Stratification  in  the  Fur  Trade", 
Alberta  Historical  Review,-  Vol.  17,  No.  1,  Winter  1969r  PP*  10-20. 
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H.B.G.  had  about  1,200  permanent  ’’servants”  who  were  wage-earners*  In 
addition,  there  were  temporary  employees  sufficient  for  manning  150  Com¬ 
pany  boats  and  for  related  trading  tasks.  This  totalled  about  3,000, 
including  Indian  labourers,  during  the  trading  season.  Despite  H.B.C. 
claims  about  the  "liberal”  character  of  the  wages,  which  in  the  late 
1850s  varied  from  about  £20  to£iJ0  per  year,-^  most  employees  were  in 
debt  to  the  Company  and  disputes  between  the  Company  and  its  employees 
did  arise.  By  comparison,  the  average  annual  return  on  the  share  of  a 
"wintering  partner"  between  1821  to  1872  was  estimated  to  be  about 
<£360. 40 

The  British  class  structure,  which  reflected  a  developing  capitalism 
with  vestigial  feudal  hangovers,  was  replicated  in  Canada  with  certain 
adaptations  to  the  colonial  context.  The  basic  class  distinction  was 
between  "the  gentlemen"  and  "the  people",  the  former  being  Chief  Factors 
and  Chief  Traders;  however,  in  the  history  of  the  H.B.C.  this  feudalistic 
distinction  had  an  increasingly  capitalist  context.  Simpson’s  testimony 
in  1857  claimed  that  the  H.B.C.  in  Canada  had  16  chief  factors,  who  were 
the  principal  officers  and  members  of  the  H. B.C.’s  council,  and  29  chief 
traders.  These  men  were  shareholders  ("wintering  partners"),  not  employees. 

41 

The  chief  factors  and  traders  were  also  known  as  "bourgeois"  the  "bour¬ 
geois"  in  Canada  were  usually  not  of  the  aristocracy,  although  the  latter 

•^For  more  on  wages  and  related  see  H. A.  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade, 
pp.  310-313. 

lif) 

Ibid.,  p.  33 7. 

^See,  for  example,  L.R.  Masson,  Les  Bourgeois  de  la  Comoagne  du 
Nord- Quest;  recits  de  voyages,  lettres  et  rapports  Inedits  relatifs  au 
Nord-Ouest  Canadien,  Quebec;  A.  Cote,  1889-1890. 
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class  was  a  base  for  recruitment,  especially  in  earlier  years. 

The  M people"  were  the  employees  or  wage  and  salary  earners  of  the 
Company.  At  the  top  level  were  the  lower  officers,  which  included  5  sur¬ 
geons,  87  clerks,  and  67  postmasters.  Below  them  were  the  "labouring  men", 
the  voyageurs,  skilled  craftsmen  ("mechanics") ,  labourers,  and  apprent¬ 
ices.  The  workers  imported  from  Scotland  and  England  were  generally  en¬ 
gaged  by  five-year  renewable  contracts?  this  status  as  "engages"  or  enden- 
tured  servants,  made  them  less  free  than  the  "free  labour"  typical  of  the 
capitalist  labour  market.  However,  the  labouring  people  of  the  fur  trade, 
who  included  a  mix  of  Scots  and  Metis  (the  largest  two  groups),  Indians, 
Canadiens,  and  Englishmen,  were  actually  the  forerunners  of  the  prolet- 

43 

ariat  on  the  Prairies. 

As  an  example  of  the  above  structure  at  the  level  of  the  post,  the 

„  44 

H.B.C.  post  at  Edmonton  in  I858,  had  a  "winter"  establishment  which 
listed  the  following  as  "officers"!  the  chief  factor,  1  postmaster,  and 
2  clerks.  Listed  as  "servants"  werei  13  midmen  (of  whom  one  had  "deser¬ 
ted"),  6  bowsmen,  1  bowsmai/labourer,  5  steersmen,  2  interpreters,  1  act¬ 
ing  officer's  servant,  1  steward  and  cooper,  or  approximately  30  men.  In 
addition,  there  were  listed  about  23  women,  5  children  over  12  years,  and 
59  children  under  12  years. 

^2For  example,  Edward  Ellice's  testimony  to  the  Parliamentary  Sel¬ 
ect  Committee  noted  "I  took  great  care  in  former  times  to  send  out  the 
best  men  we  could  find,  principally  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  sons  of 
country  gentlemen,  clergymen,  and  of  farmers,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  Scotland.  .  .  •”  (J.E.  Foster,  op.  cit. , 

pp.  34-35  0 

\or  further  discussion  of  some  of  the  labouring  elements  that 
later  became  part  of  the  modern  working  class,  see  Jurgen  Kuczynski,  The 
Rise  of  the  Working  Class,  London*  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson,  1967 » 

especially  Chapter  1. 

^See  "winter  establishment"  forms  for  Fort  Edmonton,  City  of  Ed¬ 
monton,  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  Fort  Edmonton  Park. 
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So  although  the  fur  trade,  primarily  the  H.  B.C. ,  held  hack  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  capitalist  production, 

-  -  ■  i  ,  the  introduction  of  commodity  production,  the  advance  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  communications,  the  beginnings  of  wage-labour  and  capitalist 
simple  co-operation  in  production,  the  rise  of  exchange  and  permanent  cen¬ 
tres  for  trade,  provided  a  basis  for  future  capitalist  development.  The 
accumulation  of  capital  in  the  fur  trade,  which  relied  on  the  exploitation 
of  the  Native  producers  (and  freighters),  primarily,  and  on  the  European, 
Canadien,  and  Native  wage-labourers,  secondarily,  speeded  the  growth  of 
capitalist  institutions  in  Canada.  However,  this  latter  point  should  not 
be  exaggerated  since  a  large  portion  of  the  accumulated  wealth  ended  in 

England,  while  of  the  remainder,  most  ended  outside  Alberta  in  Montreal  and, 
to  a  much  lesser  degree,  Winnipeg.  All  three  types  of  exploitation  char¬ 
acterized  in  Chapter  4  were  present  in  this  transitional  period  of  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  western  interior.  Through  various  prohibitions  against 

45 

private  trade  and  property  in  the  Alberta  region  ,  the  H.B.C.  suppressed 
indigenous  capital  accumulation  at  the  same  time  as  transferring  wealth 
out  of  the  region.  The  classic  pattern  of  "regional  disparity”  emerged* 

The  law  that  the  independent  development  of 
merchant's  capital  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  degree  of  development  of  capitalist  production 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  history  of  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade,  as  among  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  Dutch, 
etc.,  where  the  principal  gains  were  not  thus  made 
by  exporting  domestic  products,  but  by  promoting  the 
exchange  of  products  of  commercially  and  otherwise 
economically  undeveloped  societies  and  by  exploiting 
both  producing  countries.  Here,  merchant's  capital 
is  in  its  purest  form,  separated  from  the  extremes — 
the  spheres  of  production  between  which  it  mediates. 

This  is  the  main  source  of  its  development.  But  this 
monopoly  on  the  carrying  trade  disintegrates,  and  with 


^See,  for  example,  H. A.  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade,  p.  313- 
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it  this  trade  itself,  proportionately  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  peoples,  whom  it  exploits  at  both 
ends  of  its  course,  and  whosjj  lack  of  development  was 
the  basis  of  its  existence.^ 


One  Colonialism  for  Another  -  Internal  Colonization  and  the  National 

Policy 

The  annexation  of  the  western  interior  by  the  new  Canadian  state 
replaced  one  colonialism  with  another  colonialism.  From  a  trading  colony 
monopolized  by  British  merchant  capital.,  the  western  interior  became  a 
settlement  colony  dominated  by  central  Canadian  industrial  and  banking 
interests  who  were  closely  allied  with  British  industrial  and  banking  in¬ 
terests.  As  mentioned  previously,  the  most  powerful  grouping  within  this 
emerging  Anglo-Canadian  business  class  was  centred  in  Montreal  and  had 
strong  ties  with  English  capital.  As  well,  there  was  a  second  but  weaker 

grouping  centred  in  the  Toronto  Hamilton  area,  which  had  some  ties  with 
47 

U.S.  capital.  Maritime  business  interests  were  generally  weaker  and  more 
divided  on  the  question  of  colonial  unification  into  Canada. 

Most  of  the  key  political  leaders  in  the  Canadian  government  during 
the  1850s  and  1860s,  including  the  so-called  "Fathers  of  Confederation" 
themselves,  were  members  of  the  new  Anglo-Canadian  business  class;  a  few 
came  from  the  top  section  of  the  subordinate  Franco-Canadien  business 


^ K .  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  328-329.  For  another  type  of  dis¬ 
cussion  on  merchant’s  versus  industrial  capital  see  L.R.  Macdonald,  "Mer¬ 
chants  against  Industry:  An  Idea  and  Its  Origins",  Canadian  Historical 
Review,  Vol.  56,  No.  3,  September  1975,  PP*  263-281. 

^See  Stanley  B.  Ryerson,  Unequal  Union,  p.  277*  For  a  discussion 
of  Toronto-Montreal  rivalry  see  D.C.  Masters,  "Toronto  versus  Montreal: 

The  Struggle  for  Financial  Hegemony,  1860-1875"»  Canadian  Historical  Re¬ 
view,  Vol.  22,  Ho.  2,  June  1941,  pp.  133-1^6. 
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class.  There  were,  for  example,  leading  figures  of  the  "Great  Coalition" 
(of  1864) ,  around  which  congealed  the  dominant  politico-economic  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  North  American  colonies  for  the  formulation  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  arrangements*  Macdonald,  Galt,  Brown  and  Cartier. 

John  A.  Macdonald,  the  Conservative  Party  leader  and  a  lawyer,  had 
Been  involved  in  establishing  the  Kingston  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  (1850),  was  the  solicitor  and  a  director  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
the  Midland  District,  and  did  some  land  speculation.  His  scandal-ridden 
relations  with  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  interests,  epitomized  in  the  "Pac¬ 
ific  Scandal",  revealed  one  of  many  connections  with  the  wealthiest  in¬ 
terests  in  Canada  of  the  time.  For  instance,  George  Stephen,  President 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  was  a  close  friend  of  Macdonald  and  contributed 
one  million  dollars  to  Macdonald’s  campaigns.  Closely  allied  with  Mac¬ 
donald,  and  also  tied  with  business  interests  in  Montreal  and  England,  was 
Alexander  T.  Galt.  As  the  chief  Canadian  agent  of  the  British  American 
Land  Company,  an  English  chartered  monopoly  in  Lower  Canada  (Quebec) ,  Galt 
had  written,  "I  consider  the  interests  of  the  Company  and  of  the  country 
to  be  identical."  Later,  as  a  Minister  of  Finance,  Galt  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  protective  tariffs  of  1859*  which  were  of  substantial 
benefit  to  railway  and  some  manufacturing  interests.  Galt  had  personal 
interests  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railway,  the  Eastern  Township 
Bank,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  later,  with  the 
help  of  generous  coal  and  timber  leases  from  his  Conservative  government, 
organized  the  North-Western  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  in  southern  Alberta. 

Representing  the  French  Canadian  bourgoisie  was  George s-Etienne 

J[iO  .  • 

See  S.  Ryerson,  Unequal  Union,  Chapters  18  and  19j  Paul  G.  Cor¬ 
nell,  The  Great  Coalition,  Historical  Booklet  No.  19>  Ottawa,  Canadian 
Historical  Association,  1966. 
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Cartier,  who  had  interests  in  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  where  he  was  chief  solicitor.  The  aristocratic  Cartier  also 
acted  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Quebec,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  "Blues”, 
a  party  known  for  strong  opposition  to  its  more  democratic  and  nationalist 
rivals,  the  "Rouges". 

Ihe  weaker  Toronto-Hamilton  grouping  of  industrial  and  commercial 
interests,  with  some  rural  support,  had  George  Brown,  a  "Reformer"  and  the 
Clear  Grit  leader.  Brown  was  proprietor  of  the  Globe  Printing  Company  and 
publisher  of  the  Toronto  Globe.  During  the  1870s,  he  achieved  notoriety 
for  his  opposition  to  labour' s  "nine  hour  movement"  and  for  his  bitter 
fight  against  the  printers'  union  in  one  of  the  most  important  strikes 
(1872)  of  the  decade.^ 

In  the  main,  the  most  powerful  sections  of  Canadian  business,  the 
Montreal-based  banks,  railways,  and  growing  manufacturers,  pursued  their 
interests  through  the  Conservative  Party,  while  the  weaker  Toronto-based 
grouping  supported  the  Liberal  Party.  For  nearly  30  years — until  1396— 
the  Conservatives  controlled  the  Canadian  state,  but  for  a  small  change 
under  the  Liberals  of  Alexander  Mackenzie  (1873-1878).  The  growth  of 
various  business  organizations,  such  as  the  rise  of  municipal  Boards  of 
Trade  and  the  Dominion  Board  of  Trade  (l87l)»  consolidated  the  position  of 
Canadian  business  in  the  Canadian  government,  although  sectional  differ¬ 
ences  within  Canadian  business  also  found  expression.  Manufacturing  in¬ 
terests,  for  example,  exercised  pressure  at  times  at  variance  with  power¬ 
ful  banking  and  railway  interests  through  a  series  of  short-lived  manu¬ 
facturers  organizations  (1858,  1866,  and  1875)  which  eventually  became 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  (1887)* 

^See  Charles  Lipton,  The  Trade  Union  Movement  of  Canada,  1827- 
1959»  Chapter  2. 
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Succeeding  Canadian  governments  reflected  the  overwhelming  presence 
of  vested  "business  interests.  As  Gustavus  Myers  described  a  typical  post- 
Confederation  parliament* 

Politics  was,  in  fact,  a  business j  the  Canadian 
parliament  was  crowded  with  men  who  were  there  to 
initiate,  extend  or  conserve  class  interests?  of  the 
206  members  of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  in 
I878,  there  were  56  merchants,  55  lawyers,  12 
gentlemen  of  leisure,  and  an  assortment  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  insurance  company  presidents,  shipbuilding 
and  lumber  capitalists,  contractors,  and  a  few 
journalists,  physicians,  and  farmers. 50 

The  economic  policy  formulated  as  a  clear  expression  of  these  inter¬ 
ests  was  the  "National  Policy".  The  tern  came  from  the  Conservative  Par¬ 
ty's  election  platform  of  I878,  but  it  first  appeared  as  early  as  I869  and 
had  limited  use  in  the  campaign  of  1872.  The  National  Policy  has  been 
associated  most  prominently  with  the  raising  of  tariffs  in  1879?  however, 
as  a  state  program  of  "national"  development  its  conception  was  much 
broader* 

...  by  1879 »  the  year  in  which  the  National  Policy 
was  formulated,  the  parts  of  a  more  or  less  complete 
pattern  had  fallen  into  place*  a  transcontinental 
railway,  protective  tariffs,  land  settlement  policy, 
the  promotion  of  immigration.  Agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  west  was  basic  to  the  whole  programme, 
and  wheat  was  to  become  the  staple  to  which  the  trans¬ 
continental  economy  was  geared,  the  means  of  attrac¬ 
ting  capital  and  immigrants  and  of  creating  a  mass 
market  for  the  materials  and  manufactured  products  of 
the  other  regions  of  the  Dominion. 51 

The  National  Policy  was  an  aggressive  extension  of  key  aspects  of 
the  Confederation  arrangements.  In  the  Confederation  arrangements  a  Can¬ 
adian  home  market  was  to  be  created  by  the  formation  of  a  common  market 


P- 


■^Gustavus  Myers,  A  History  of  Canadian  Wealth,  pp.  265~266. 

Easterhrook  and  Hugh  G.T.  Aitken,  Canadian  Economic  History. 
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in  the  formerly  separated  colonies,  and  by  the  building  of  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  linking  the  Maritimes  to  central  Canada.-^2  However,  to 
solidify  the  tenuous  Pacific  and  Maritimes  connections,  to  fend  off  the 
heightened  expansionism  of  U.S.  capital  after  the  American  Civil  War 
(l86i-65),  and  to  spur  "business  activity  out  of  a  serious  depression 
(which  "began  in  1873  and  was  reaching  "bottom  "by  1879) »  more  aggressive 
state  measures  were  implemented.  Thus,  for  the  "benefit  of  central  Cana¬ 
dian  capital,  the  1379  National  Policy  tariff  sharply  increased  protection 
against  the  products  of  rival  U.S.  capital,  including  in  western  Canada, 
thereby  enlarging  the  home  market  under  the  control  of  central  Canadian 
capital. 

At  the  world  level,  major  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  European 
imperial  powers  and  their  colonial  empires.  Sparked  by  events  such  as  the 
Rebellions  of  1837  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  the  Imperial  government  was 
moving  toward  the  policy  of  granting  "responsible  government"  in  its  settle¬ 
ment  colonies,  which  included  those  in  North  America  (British  Columbia, 
the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  and  Vancouver  Island),  Australasia,  and  South  Africa.  In  the  1840s, 
the  final  victory  of  England’s  industrial  "free  trade"  forces  ended  the 
English  mercantilist  system.  The  Canadas  won  responsible  government  in 
1848,  a  year  marked  by  a  major  wave  of  revolutionary  upsurges  in  Europe. 

Despite  significant  changes  in  the  colonial  system,  colonialism  it¬ 
self  was  continued  and  actually  expanded,  especially  towards  the  end  of 
the  19th  century.  Several  authorities  have  observed  that  the  most  marked 

^2See,  in  particular,  Sections  121  and  145  of  the  British  North 
America  Act. 
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increase  in  colonial  annexation  began  within  the  four  decades  following 

53 

i860.  Hie  territorial  annexation  "on  the  periphery"  was  propelled  gen¬ 
erally  by  British  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  European  and  U.S.  capital,  in 
conjunction  with  or  even  without  the  subordinate  capitals  in  colonial  or 
semi-colonial  areas.  The  trend  was  epitomized  in  the  accelerated  ex¬ 
tension  of  railways.  The  accompanying  settlement  process  led  to  the  est¬ 
ablishing  of  white  settler  states  which  were  either  independent  of  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  a  central  state,  such  as  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada,  the 
provinces  of  the  eastern  Cape  in  South  Africa,  and  the  states  of  Victoria 
and  Queensland  in  Australia. 

In  the  Canadian  context,  "westward  expansion",  which  is  more  accur¬ 
ately  characterized  as  "internal  colonization",  was  tied  together  with  the 
general  expansion  of  British  imperialism.  The  Confederation  arrangements 
were  worked  out  directly  with  the  Colonial  Office  and  approved  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  parliament  as  part  of  British  imperial  strategy  of  the  time.  In 
particular,  British  ruling  circles  wished  to  curtail  U.S.  economic  and 
territorial  expansion  in  northern  North  America,  notably  the  vulnerable 
North-Nest,  to  consolidate  their  military  and  investment  position  in  Can- 


*53 

See,  for  example, ,C. A.  Bodelson,  Studies  in  Mid-Victorian  Imperial¬ 
ism,  New  York 1  H.  Fertig,  1968  (first  edition,  1924);  J.H.  Hose,  A.P. 
Newton,  E.  A.  Benians  (eds.),  The  Cambridge  Hist opr  of  the  British  Empire, 
Cambridge  *  Cambridge  University  Press,  1929-1963»  6  vols. 1  James  A.  Wil- 
liamson,  A  Short  History  of  British  Expansion,  London*  Macmillan,  1967 
(first  edition,  1922) . 

^Despite  several  dubious  features  in  his  analysis,  D.K.  Fieldhouse 
seems  to  recognize  there  were  two  general  forms  of  expansion.  The  first 
was  by  direct  colonial  annexation.  The  second  was  indirect,  by  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  former  colonies  or  semi-dependent  areas.  The  latter,  "sub¬ 
imperialist"  process  occurred  not  only  in  Canada,  but  similarily  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  (D.K.  Fieldhouse,  The  Colonial 
Empires*  A  Comparative  Study  from  the  Eighteenth  Century,  New  York* 

Dell,  19bb,  pp.  17b- 180.) 
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ada,  to  secure  a  major  transportation  and  trade  link  with  Asia,  and  to 
reduce  their  costs  of  colonial  administration. 

Throughout  the  era  of  the  National  Policy,  which  set  the  framework 
for  internal  colonization,  the  Canadian  capitalist  class  and  state  were 
financially  hound  and  generally  subordinate  to  British  imperial  interests. 
This  subordinate  relationship  was  exemplified  in  the  compliance  of  the 
Canadian  (and  Alberta)  government  with  the  Imperial  government  in  the 
South  African  ("Boer")  War  (1899-1902)  and  World  War  I  (191^18),  and  the 
fact  that  a  "Department  of  External  Affairs"  was  not  even  formally  estab¬ 
lished  as  part  of  the  Canadian  state  until  1909.^  However,  as  capitalism 
in  Canada  advanced,  so  did  Canada’s  relationship  with  the  imperialist  sys¬ 
tem  change.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  Canadian  capital,  a  substantial 
portion  of  which  was  appropriated  in  the  process  of  internal  colonization, 
pushed  Canada  out  of  its  partially  dependent  status.  Indeed,  by  the  1920s, 
following  the  cataclysmic  changes  of  World  War  I,  Canada  itself  had  emerged 
as  an  imperialist  power  of  lower  rank.  Increasingly,  sections  of  Canadian 
capital  were  competing  internationally,  notably  in  their  investments  in 
the  U.S.  and  Latin  America.  By  the  beginning  of  the  majority  Liberal 
federal  government  of  W.L.  Mackenzie  King  in  1926,  and  conclusively  by 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  had  come  to  take  the  place  of  Britain 
as  the  leading  capitalist  country  in  the  world,  and  Canadian  capitalism 
had  shifted  its  strongest  ties  from  Britain  to  the  U.S.. 

-^The  very  naming  of  the  province  (1905)  and  the  provisional  dist¬ 
rict  (1882)  after  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise  Caroline  Alberta, 
the  fourth  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  Governor-General  of  Canada  from  1870  to  1883»  reflects  the  role 
of  British  imperialism  in  Alberta’s  past.  Unfortunately,  while  the  name 
can  one  day  be  changed,  the  carnage  of  these  Imperialist  wars  cannot  be 
so  easily  undone. 
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The  Process  of  Internal  Colonization 

The  era  of  internal  colonization  "began  in  the  early  1870s,  with  the 
first  efforts  of  the  Canadian  state  to  establish  its  presence  in  the  North- 
West,  and  concluded  with  the  achievement  of  provincial  autonomy  in  1905* 
However,  certain  aspects  of  the  process  continued  much  later,  in  particular, 
until  1930  when  Dominion  Lands  were  transferred  to  the  province.  The  pro¬ 
cess  itself  had  six  essential  features:  establishing  Canadian  state  power, 
removing  and  subjugating  the  Native  population,  major  railway  development, 
rapid  European  settlement,  natural  resource  exploitation,  and  expanding 
markets  for  central  Canadian  business. 

The  first  element  of  internal  colonization,  the  establishing  of  Can¬ 
adian  state  power  and  central  authority,  took  until  about  1885 — the  defeat 
of  the  North-West  Rebellion  and  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Before  1870,  various  "free  traders"  had  been  attempting  to  break 
into  the  H.B.C.  monopoly,  but  after  the  American  Civil  War,  a  more  organ¬ 
ized  effort  appeared  in  southern  Alberta  through  the  notorious  whiskey 
trade  with  the  Native  population.  A  group  of  "whiskey  posts"  were  opened, 
beginning  with  Fort  Whoop  Up  (near  Lethbridge)  in  1869,  and  later  Forts 
Spitzee,  Slide  Out,  and  Stand  Off.  The  traders,  particularly  the  large 
I.G.  Baker  Company,  operated  out  of  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  and  a  few  man¬ 
aged  to  trade  as  far  north  as  the  vicinity  of  Edmonton.  ^  For  several 
years  the  I.G.  Baker  Company  had  a  contract  with  the  Canadian  government 
to  supply  the  N.W.M.P. .  The  advance  of  the  U.S. -based  trade  in  the  North- 
West  confirmed  the  expansionist  policy  of  leading  U.S.  circles — and  the 

-^For  more  material  on  the  trade  into  southern  Alberta  from  the  U.S., 
see  Paul  F.  Sharp,  Whoop-Up  Country:  The  Canadian- American  West,  1865- 
1885,  Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1955}  Gerald  L.  Berry, 
"Albert a-Montana  Relationships",  M.A.  thesis.  University  of  Alberta, 

1950. 
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"Manifest  Destiny"  theme — as  did  the  purchase  of  Alaska  (1867)  and  U.S. 
initiatives  with  Riel  during  the  Red  River  Rehellion  (1869-70). 

Ihe  whiskey  trade  in  its  "wide  open"  fashion  declined  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  (N.W.M.P.),  hut  the  U.S.  business 
activity  continued  and  expanded.  By  the  time  the  G. P. R.  construction 
reached  Alberta  in  late  1882,  a  major  trade  divide  had  developed  in  the 
region.  In  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Alberta,  where  Edmonton  was 
the  principal  trading  centre,  goods  supplied  were  mainly  Canadian  or  Brit¬ 
ish  and  carried  along  the  Saskatchewan  River.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Alberta,  goods  were  more  often  American  and  supplied  by  steamboat  through 
the  Missouri  River  system  and  overland  from  Montana.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  between  1874  and  1883  roughly  35*000  tons  of  freight  went  to  Canada 

from  Fort  Benton;  the  coming  of  the  G.P.R.  effectively  brought  an  end  to 
the  trade. 57 


57 

In  correspondence  dated  April  18,  1979*  from  Joel  F.  Overholser, 
Editor  of  the  River  Press  Publishing  Company  of  Fort  Benton.  In  another 
letter, dated  May  12,  1979*  Mr.  Overholser  wrote*  "Without  documentation, 

I  would  say  that  the  first  freighting  into  N.W.T.  probably  occurred  the 
year  of  1870  when  John  Healy  and  A.B.  Hamilton  rebuilt  their  burned  trad¬ 
ing  post  of  the  year  1869-70.  This  would  have  been  limited  to  trading 
supplies,  perhaps  building  and  maintenance  materials  for  a  good  sized 
post.  At  the  time  there  were  only  a  few  wandering  prospectors  and  the 
staffs  of  a  number  of  fur  posts,  H  B  G  and  American.  By  1873  there  was 
a  sizable  return  traffic  in  robes  and  peltries,  which  grew  until  the  end 
of  the  buffalo.  Files  of  the  Eenton  Reward  from  1875*  and.  River  Press 
from  1880  indicate  the  freighting  operations  continued  to  increase  until 
the  very  end.  Coming  of  the  G  P  R  ended  it  almost  like  shutting  a  door 
.  .  .  Certainly,  Fort  Benton  was  in  a  sharp  depression  next  year — a  city 
map  I  have  shows  almost  half  the  small  business  buildings  (saloons,  etc.) 
vacant  in  1884."  Mr.  Overholser  also  commented*  "There  were  Canadians, 
French  or  Scots  chiefly,  all  over  this  area  before  the  coming  of  the  Moun¬ 
ted  Police.  I  find  about  a  third  of  Fort  Benton  300  plus  population  orig¬ 
inated  in  Canada.  There  undoubtedly  were  a  few  Canadians  freighting 
independently.  A  grandson  of  Sam  Livingstone,  first  settler  of  Calgary, 
writes  me  this  year  that  his  grandfather  did  some  freighting  for  supplies 
out  of  Fort  Benton.  Hudson  Bay  sent  a  shipment  of  furs  down  here  one  year, 
as  I  recall,  but  didn’t  repeat  the  experiment.  Metis  and  Red  River  carts 
were  not  uncommon  customers  at  the  Montana  trading  posts.  D.W.  Davis,  a 
saloon  keeper  here  in  1870,  later  manager  of  Fort  Whoop-Up,  U.S.  bom, 
was  later  member  of  parliament  from  Alberta,  a  reverse  movement  across  the 

border. ” 
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Although  administrative  arrangements  for  territorial  government  were 
made  shortly  before  the  1870  transfer  of  territory,  the  Canadian  state,  in 

c-o 

a  sense,  marched  west  with  the  N.W.M.P.  The  N.W.M.P.  was  formed  in  1873 

as  a  paramilitary  force  on  the  model  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and 

British  colonial  experience  in  India.  The  leading  officers  tended  to  be 

graduates  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston,  and  the  officers  as 

a  group  Mwere  almost  invariably  upper-class,  well  educated,  and  well  con- 

59 

nected  in  Eastern  Canadian  society  and  politics."  The  first  N.W.M.P. 
contingent  of  300  entered  Alberta  in  1874  and  established  a  series  of 
police  posts  beginning  at  Fort  Macleod  (1874)  then  followed  by  Fort  Sask¬ 
atchewan  (1875)  and  Fort  Calgary  (1875) • 

N.W.M.P.  activities  served  to  smooth  and  defend  the  colonization 
process,  and  to  normalize  private  property  relations.  Their  earliest  op¬ 
erations  focused  on  controlling  the  Native  population  and  suppressing  the 
U.S. -based  whiskey  trade.  As  the  leading  institution  of  the  Canadian  state 
in  the  Territories,  the  N.W.M.P.  also  functioned  as  postal,  quarantine 
and  customs  officials,  and  patrolled  the  Canadian-U. S.  border.  N.W.M.P. 


^8The  North-West  Mounted  Police  (N.W.M.P.),  became  the  Royal ^North- 
West  Mounted  Police  in  1904  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  m  1920. 
A  bibliographical  article  on  this  state  police  force  is  Henry  C.  Klassen, 
"The  Mounties  and  the  Historians",  in  H. A.  Dempsey  (ed.),  Men  in  Scarlet, 
pp.  175-186.  Some  useful  material  on  the  extent  and  significance  of  the 
"police  posts"  in  southern  Alberta  is  presented  in  Colin  Poole,  "Indent- 
ification  of  Mounted  Police  Outposts  in  Southern  Alberta",  and  Ian  Getty, 
"The  Role  of  Mounted  Police  Outposts  in  Southern  Alberta  ,  both  of  which 
are  contained  in  H.A.  Dempsey  (ed.),  op.  cit. ,  pp.  198-202  and  pp.  187- 
197,  respectively. 


59R.C.  Macleod.  "Canadianizing  the  West:  The  North-West  Mounted 
Police  as  Agents  of  the  National  Policy,  1873-1905"  in  Lewis  H.  Thomas, 
Essays  in  Western  History.  Edmonton:  The  University  of  Alberta  Kress. 
1976 »  p#  ^06.  Some  useful  material  on  the  connections  of  the  N.W.M.P.  to 
the  "cattle  compact"  in  southern  Alberta  is  contained  in  D.H.  Breen,  "The 
Mounted  Police  and  the  Ranching  Frontier",  in  H.A.  Dempsey  (ed. ),  Men_in 

Scarlet,  pp.  115-139» 
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efforts  in  minimizing  and  defining  crime  and  illegal  "behavior  closely  re¬ 
flected  changing  patterns  in  socio-economic  development.  Hie  problem  of 
horse- stealing  and  rustling  grew  as  the  ranching  industry  emerged  and 
overran  Native  lands  and  usurped  Native  hunting  rights.  In  the  1880 s, 
N.W.M.P.  work  was  "broadened  to  cover  assisting  the  C.P.R.  in  controlling 
the  approximately  4,000  workers  "building  the  railroad,  including  strike¬ 
breaking. 

Organized  in  part  as  a  reaction  to  the  Red  River  Rebellion  of  1869- 
70,  "the  Force”  had  as  one  of  its  enduring  tasks  the  enforcing  of  Canadian 
state  policy  towards  the  Native  Peoples.  The  N.W.M.P.  was  the  primary 
instrument  used  in  "pacifying",  removing  to  reserves,  and  eventually  sub¬ 
jugating  the  Native  population.  And,  notably,  the  N.W.M.P.  was  active, 
together  with  an  "expeditionary  force"  of  Canadian  militia,  in  putting 
down  the  North-West  Rebellion.  The  1885  Rebellion  was  the  last  major  act 
of  Native  resistance  against  Anglo-Canadian  colonialism  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Hie  defeat  of  the  Rebellion  changed  the  balance  of  politico-military 
forces  on  the  prairies,  and  assured  the  supremacy  of  the  Canadian  state 
throughout  the  region. 

The  second  element  in  the  process  of  internal  colonization  was  the 
removal  of  the  Native  population  from  developable  lands,  including  "pacif¬ 
ication"  to  achieve  military  security.  Within  a  month  of  the  official 
Canadian  takeover  on  July  15,  18?0,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- 
West  Territories  was  requested  to  report  on  "the  course  you  may  think  the 
most  advisable  to  pursue,  whether  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  for  the  removal 
of  any  obstructions  that  might  be  presented  to  the  flow  of  population  into 
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the  fertile  lands  that  lie  between  Manitoba  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  course  chosen  by  the  Canadian  state  was  a  reserve  system  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  "legal"  basis  of  treaties,  which  would  lead  to  the  "extin¬ 
guishing"  of  Native  title — and  presence — on  lands  necessary  for  the  Pac¬ 
ific  railway  and  white  settlement  and  agriculture.  The  first  of  the 
"numbered  treaties",  Treaties  1  and  2,  were  obtained  in  1871  and  covered 
land  in  southern  Manitoba.  Treaty  3  (1873)  dealt  with  western  Ontario 
and  a  south-eastern  part  of  Manitoba.  Treaty  4  (1874)  surrendered  south¬ 
ern  Saskatchewan,  and  Treaty  5  (1875)  surrendered  central  and  western  Man¬ 
itoba.  The  next  three  treaties  directly  affected  Alberta.  First  came 
Treaty  6  in  1876,  which  surrendered  central  Alberta  (and  most  of  central 
Saskatchewan)?  this  included  the  strategic  Edmonton  area.  Next,  in  1877 » 
came  Treaty  7  which  surrendered  most  of  southern  Alberta.  Clearly, 
treaties  followed  from  development  pressures  moving  westward,  particularly 
for  the  railway,  farm  land  (Treaty  6)  and  ranching  land  (Treaty  7).  Pres¬ 
sures  for  Treaty  8  came  after  1896  when  the  Yukon  gold  rush  brought  hun¬ 
dreds  of  prospectors  and  mining  companies  through  the  Athabasca-Mackenzie 
district.  The  Treaty,  obtained  in  1899>  dealt  with  northern  Alberta  to 
the  southern  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  With  pressures  from  the  discovery 
of  oil  at  Fort  Norman  in  1920,  area  north  of  Treaty  8  was  covered  in  1921 
under  Treaty  11. 

The  "reserves"  system  instituted  by  the  Canadian  state  was  typical 

^Quoted  in  Pena  Fumoleau,  As  Long  as  This  Land  Shall  Lasti  A  His- 
tory  of  Trftatv  8  and  Treaty  11/  1870-1939,  Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stew¬ 
art,  n.'dTrp.  24.  English  and  Canadian  authorities  already  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  the  techniques  of  usurpation.  Fumoleau  notes  that 
between  1781  and  1902  in  Canada,  483  treaties,  adhesions  and  land  surren¬ 
ders  were  obtained?  of  these,  123  treaties  and  land  surrenders  had  been 
signed  with  eastern  Native  Peoples  before  1867* 
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of  European  colonialism*  comparable*  for  example*  to  the  reduccion  and 
congregacion  of  Mexico*  the  Bantustans  of  southern  Africa  >  the  reserva¬ 
tions  of  the  U.S. ,  or  the  reserves  of  Austrialia.  Ihe  motivations  under- 
lying  these  institutions  were  "aboriginal  removal*  creation  of  labour 
pools,  concentration  for  more  efficient  acculturation,"^*  if  not  the 
genocide  of  peoples  who  had  lost  their  usefulness  to  merchant  capital  and 
were  to  be  discarded.  The  decline  of  the  fur  trade,  destruction  of  the 
buffalo  herds,  and  the  disruption  of  the  natural  economy  had  created  fur- 
ther  pressures  on  Natives  towards  retreat  into  transitional  settlements0^ 
and  reserves.  Significantly,  the  reserve  system  was  prevented  from  becom¬ 
ing  a  base  for  economic  or  political  power.  Economic  development  on  re¬ 
serves  was  curtailed  and  sabotaged  by  successive  Indian  Affairs  Adminis¬ 
trations,  especially  if  it  threatened  white  settler  enterprises.  Politic¬ 
ally,  the  reserve  population  ("treaty  Indians")  was  denied  so  much  as 
Canadian  citizenship  and  the  right  to  vote  (until  the  1960s),  unless 
treaty  rights  were  foregone — the  policy  of  "forced  assimilation". 

The  onslaught  of  capitalist  development  brought  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  relations  between  the  Native  and  white  settler  populations. 

Marked  by  the  passage  in  1876  of  the  First  Indian  Act,  the  Indian  popula¬ 
tion  became,  in  effect,  oppressed  peoples.  Fearful  of  their  privileged 

6lB.  Palmer  Patterson  II,  The  Canadian  Indian:  A  History  Since 
1500,  Don  Millsi  Collier  Macmillan,  1972,  p.  17* 

62For  example,  clergy-directed  villages  such  as  Lac  La  Biche  (1854), 
St.  Albert  (1861),  Victoria  (near  Pakan,  1862),  St.  Paul  des  Crls  (1866) 
and  St.  Paul  des  Metis  (1896).  Interestingly,  the  early  missionaries  were 
Once  called  by  John  A.  Macdonald  "the  finest  moral  police  force  in  the  world  ■ 
One  of  the  better  accounts  of  the  general  transition  is  Irene  Spry,  '"Ihe 
Great  Transformation:  The  Disappearance  of  the  Commons  in  Western  Canada", 
in  Richard  Allen  (ed.),  Man  and  Nature  on  the  Prairies,  Canadian  Plains 
Studies  6,  Regina:  Canadian  Plains  Research  Centre,  1976,  pp.  21-45. 
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position,  the  colonist  ’’foreigners”  generally  supported  state  policy  and 
practice  towards  the  Native  Peoples.  Racist  concepts  necessary  to  legit¬ 
imize  the  new  social  order — an  implanted  white  settler  society — permeated 
the  white  population,  particularly  the  top  levels  of  territorial  society 
which  were  overwhelmingly  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  standard-hearers  of  Anglo- 
Canadian  imperialist  interests  and  ideology. 

The  third  element  in  the  process  of  internal  colonization  was  the 
building  of  a  transportation  and  communication  infrastructure  based  on  a 
Canadian  transcontinental  railway  to  the  Pacific.  Leading  the  capitalist 
juggernaut  into  Alberta  was  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (C.P.R. ).  In 
the  1870s,  the  Montreal -based  Canadian  Pacific  syndicate  defeated  the 
London-based  Grand  Trunk  in  a  rivalry  to  build  the  first  transcontinental 
railway.  The  Canadian  Pacific  syndicate  included  George  Stephen,  Presid¬ 
ent  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal;  Richard  B.  Angus,  General  Manager  of  the 
same  Bank?  James  J.  Hill,  owner  of  a  coal  and  limber  company  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota;  Donald  S.  Kennedy,  a  New  York  banker  and  the  only  American; 
Donald  A.  Smith,  chief  commissioner  of  the  H.3.C. ;  Duncan  McIntyre,  manager 
of  the  Central  Canada  Railway;  and  two  banking  firms,  Morton  Rose  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  and  London,  and  Cohen,  Reinach  and  Company  of  Paris  and 
Frankfurt.  Majority  ownership  and  control  rested  in  Canada,  although  sub¬ 
stantial  shareholdings  existed  in  New  York  and  European  centers.  In  1885, 
the  syndicate  resorted  to  bonded  debt,  which  started  the  first  large  in¬ 
flux  of  British  capital  into  the  firm. 

The  presence  among  the  C.P.R.  syndicate  of  Smith,  later  ’’Lord  Strath- 
cona”,  reflected  the  shift  in  the  focus  of  politico-economic  power  in  the 
North-Nest  towards  central  Canadian  capital.  The  main  momentum  for  cap¬ 
ital  accumulation  passed  from  the  H.B.C.  to  the  C.P.R..  Smith,  who  became 
the  single  largest  shareholder  of  the  H.B.C.  and  its  land  commissioner 
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(after  1874)  reoriented  the  H.B.G.  towards  land  dealing.  By  1887,  Smith 
captured  stock  control  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  then  one  of  the  largest 
hanks  in  North  America,  and  became  its  president  for  27  years. 

The  building  of  the  "Pacific  Railway"  was  promoted  by  successive 
Canadian  governments  as  virtually  a  matter  of  "national  emergency"  in  their 
rivalry  with  U.S.  interests.  In  1870,  the  Prime  Minister,  Macdonald,  ex¬ 
pressed  this  major  fear  of  leading  Anglo-Canadian  circles: 

"It  is  evident  to  me  .  .  .  that  the  United  States 
Government  are  resolved  to  do  all  they  can,  short 
of  war,  to  get  possession  of  the  western  territory, 
and  we  must  take  immediate  steps  to  counteract  them. 

One  of  our  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  show  un- 
mistakeably  our  resolve  to  build  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way.  "63 

Furthermore,  a  transcontinental — "sea  to  sea" — railway  had  been  promised 
to  British  Columbia  within  ten  years  of  the  colony’s  entry  into  Confeder¬ 
ation  on  July  20,  1871. 

Macdonald’s  approach  to  the  Pacific  Railway,  was  that  it  "must  be 

taken  up  by  a  body  of  capitalists  and  not  constructed  by  the  government 

directly",  but  that  "Canada  can  promise  most  liberal  grants  of  land  in 

alternative  blocks  and  may,  perhaps  .  .  .  induce  Parliament  to  add  a 

64 

small  pecuniary  subsidy."  The  initial  state  support  lavished  by  the 
Conservative  government  under  the  188 1  contract  included:  $25  million 
cash;  25  million  acres  of  land;  over  709  miles  of  government- owned  line 
completed  under  the  Liberal  government  of  Alexander  Mackenzie  for  a  cost 


^Quoted  in  C.A.  Maclnnes,  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Rockies,  London: 
Rivingtons,  1930,  pp.  56-57* 

^Quoted  in  Chester  Martin,  "Dominion  Lands"  Policy,  p.  263.  For 
more  on  the  railway  land  grant  system  see  also  "Our  'Kingdom  for  a  Horse  : 
The  Railway  Land  Grant  System  in  Western  Canada",  Canadian  historical 
Association,  Report,  193^,  pp.  73-79. 
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of  $38  million}  tax  exemption  for  26  years  for  G.P.R.  land  and  perpetually 
for  the  entire  capital  stock;  and  a  "monopoly  clause"  prohibiting  compet¬ 
ition  against  the  G.P.R.  south  of  the  main  line  to  the  U.S.  border.  As 
for  the  impact  on  the  Territories,  the  Minister  of  Railways  bluntly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  Cabinet  view:  "Are  the  interests  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 

West  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  Canada?  I  say,  if  it  is  neces- 

,,65 

sary,  yes." 

The  construction  of  the  G.P.R,  began  in  June,  1881.  Ey  the  end  of 

1882,  the  track  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  Medicine  Hat  and  in  August, 

1883,  it  arrived  in  Calgary.  Among  the  hordes  of  speculators  and  promo¬ 
ters  who  closely  followed  the  G.P.R. rs  routing  plans  and  construction  were 
some  who  made  their  first  "primitive"  accumulations,  establishing  them¬ 
selves  as  leading  local  businessmen.^  The  completion  of  the  G.P.R.  main¬ 
line  was  followed  by  the  extension  of  "colonization  railways".  The  first 
of  the  colonisation  lines,  a  narrow-gauge  coal  line  belonging  to  Galt’s 
North-Western  Goal  and  Navigation  Company,  was  completed  from  Dunmore  to 
Lethbridge  (105  miles)  in  1885 •  This  line  together  with  a  southern  exten¬ 
sion  to  the  U.S.  border  at  Goutts  (1890)  brought  their  owners  1.1  million 
acres  of  Dominion  land  grants.  The  second  main  colonization  line,  the 
G.P.R. -associated  Galgary  and  Edmonton  Railway,  built  a  line  from  Calgary 
to  Strathcona  (South  Edmonton)  by  1891,  and  south  to  Macleod  by  1892,  a 
total  distance  of  about  295  miles.  In  the  process,  a  Dominion  land  grant 
of  1.9  million  acres  was  obtained.  In  1897,  the  G.P.R.  began  its  Crow’s 
Nest  Pass  line,  from  Lethbridge  to  Nelson  in  the  mineral— rich  Kootenay 
area  of  B.G..  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  G.P.R.  into  this  area  was  a 

^C,  Martin,  "Dominion  Lands"  Policy,  pp.  275-276. 

^One  such  notable  figure,  in  Galgary,  was  James  A.  Lougheed. 
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response  to  U.S.  rivalry,  particularly  from  the  Great  Northern,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  first  major  signal  in  Alberta  of  the  rise  of  modern  imperialism. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  during  the  height  of  interimperialist 
rivalry,  leading  to  World  War  I,  two  other  transcontinental  lines,  the 
Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  (G.T.P. )  were  initiated. 

The  former  was  a  promotion  of  two  Canadians,  William  Mackenzie  and  Donald 
Mann,  who  had  made  their  first  big  accumulations  as  contractors  for  the 
G.P.R. .  The  latter  was  a  subsidiary  of  the  old  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  From 
its  inception,  the  G.P.R.  was  closely  identified  with  the  Conservative 
Party  while  the  Liberal  Party  became  identified  as  anti-C.P.R.  and  a  pol¬ 
itical  voice  for  the  Grand  Trunk  interests.  During  the  1904  Dominion 
election,  which  "pitted  the  Grand- Trunk-Liberal  Party  nexus  against  the 
C.P.R.-Tory  machine",  the  Liberal  leader,  Wilfrid  Laurier,  campaigned 
with  the  slogan  "Canada  Cannot  Wait".  Once  re-elected,  the  Liberals  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  massive  aid  to  the  G.T.P.  and  Canadian  Northern,  although  as 
much  of  the  best  land  had  already  been  given  away,  the  Laurier  Liberals 
(and  the  succeeding  Borden  Tories)  relied  mainly  on  cash  grants  and  gov¬ 
ernment  guarantees  of  railway  debt,  usually  floated  in  the  London  money 
market. 

The  Canadian  Northern  mainline  (1903)  reached  Edmonton  from  Grand¬ 
view,  Manitoba,  by  1905,  but  the  entire  E.C.  section  to  Vancouver  was  not 
completed  until  1915.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  (1903)  reached  Edmonton  by 
1909,  but  its  B.C.  section  to  Prince  Rupert  was  not  completed  until  1914. 
The  wasteful  duplication  and  overcapacity  generated  by  this  railway  riv¬ 
alry  was  prodigious.  For  example,  between  Edmonton  and  the  Yellowhead  Pass 


^Tom  Naylor,  The  History  of  Canadian  Business,  1867-1914,  Vol.  I, 

p.  286. 
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both  the  Canadian  Northern  and  G.T. P.  followed  virtually  the  same  route. 

The  pitiful  standard  of  construction,  which  caused  high  maintenance  costs, 
became  another  contributing  factor  to  the  financial  collapse  of  the  two 
companies  during  World  War  I.  As  will  be  considered  in  Chapter  10,  be¬ 
tween  1917  and  1923,  the  Dominion  Government  took  over  and  amalgamated 
these  and  other  non-C.P.R.  lines  into  the  Canadian  National  Railways  (C.N.R. ) 
system. 

By  1917 »  the  railway  explosion  generated  during  the  heights  of  in¬ 
terimperialist  rivalry  had  reached  a  turning  point.  Railway  crises  led 
to  massive  state  intervention,  attempts  at  nationalization,  and  a  lessening 
of  competition  and  expansion.  By  1930,  the  early  era  of  development  had 
come  to  an  end,  as  indicated  in  the  following  figures  for  net  operating 
miles  of  trackage 


Table  6.1  Net  Operating  Miles  of  Railway 

Track  in  Canada,  1840-1970 


Total 

Total 

Total 

miles 

Increase 

miles 

Increase 

miles 

Increase 

1840 

30 

30 

1890 

14,090 

7,166 

1930 

44,745 

4,051 

1850 

80 

50 

1900 

19,017 

4,927 

1940 

44,713 

-32 

(1905 

22, 385) 

I860 

2,495 

2,415 

1910 

27,541 

8,524 

1950 

44, 547 

-166 

(1915 

39,243) 

1870 

3,121 

626 

1920 

40,694 

13,153 

i960 

45,598 

1,051 

1880 

6,924 

3,803 

1970 

45,655 

57 

68 

J.  Lukasiewicz,  The  Railway  Gamei  A  Study  in  Socio- Technological 
Obsolescence,  Toronto*  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1976,  p.  46.  The  peak 
growth  of  railway  construction  was  reached  around  .1915  at  about  39,243 
net  miles  of  main  track,  which  was  about  35# 000  route  miles  or  a  record 
4.5  miles  per  1,000  persons  in  Canada. 
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The  history  of  the  railways  during  internal  colonization  exemplified 
the  evolution  of  state  relations  with  big  business.  In  terms  of  land 
alone,  the  Dominion  government  made  nearly  31*8  million  acres  of  rail¬ 
way  land  grants  in  the  prairie  region.  Over  13  million  (4l  percent)  were 

selected  in  Alberta  and  virtually  all  of  this  Alberta  land  went  to  the 
69  , 

C.P.R..  By  1916,  state-monopoly  capitalist  collaboration  had  reached 

the  extent  that  public  investment — but  not  public  ownership — accounted  for 

43  percent  of  the  total  investment  of  the  C.P.R. ,  59»9  percent  of  the 

70 

G.T.P.  and  60.3  percent  of  the  Canadian  Northern. 

The  fourth  element  in  the  process  of  internal  colonization  was 
rapid  and  extensive  white  settlement,  based  primarily  on  agricultural 
development.  Between  1880  and  1890,  the  population  of  Alberta,  estimated 
for  its  present  boundaries,  grew  from  18,075  to  26,593*  However,  in  the 
late  1890s  a  torrent  of  settlement  hit  the  prairies.  Alberta’s  population 
jumped  to  73,022  in  1900,  185,412  in  1905,  374,295  in  1910,  and  496,525 
in  1915.  The  pre-World  War  I  immigration  channelled  to  Alberta  was  not 
only  the  first  but  largest  ’’wave”  in  Alberta’s  history;  prior  to  1905 
there  were  nearly  100,000  immigrants  to  Alberta,  and  in  the  subsequent 
decade,  over  346,000.  Migration  into  Alberta  (from  other  parts  of  Canada) 
was  also  greatest  during  this  period;  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century 
about  184,900  Canadians  settled  in  Alberta. 

Thus,  by  the  1906  census,  only  about  20.8  percent  of  the  population 
were  Alberta— born,  while  about  26. 1  percent  were  bora  in  other  parts  of 
Canada.  Of  the  majority  immigrant  section  of  the  population,  the  largest 

69C.  Martin,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  302-303* 

7°J.  Lukasiewicz,  op.  cit.,  p.  30.  Investment  includes  cash,  credit, 
and  proceeds  of  land  sales. 
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group  in  1906  was  from  the  U.S.  (23*3  percent  of  the  population),  and  the 
second  largest  was  from  Britain  (12.8  percent).  Despite  the  rampant  Anglo- 
Saxon  chauvinism  of  the  time,  reflected  in  alleged  fears  of  the  "British 
element"  "being  swamped  by  "less  desirable  elements",  eastern  Europeans, 
who  were  a  typical  target,  constituted  less  than  10  percent  of  the  popul¬ 
ation.  It  was  not  until  the  19^1  census  that  native-born  Albertans  made 
up  over  half  the  province's  population. 

Soon  after  the  H.B.G.  control  of  prairie  lands  was  transferred  to 
Canada,  the  Macdonald  government  formulated  policy  and  administration  of 
these  new  "Dominion  Lands".  Orders- in- Council  approved  during  April  and 
May,  1871,  followed  by  the  important  Dominion  Lands  Act  of  April,  1892, 
initiated  Dominion  policy  governing  railways  and  settlement  grants  and 
the  leasing  of  lands  for  grazing,  mining,  water  rights,  timber  and  school 
purposes.  The  central  control  of  prairie  lands  "for  purposes  of  the  Dom¬ 
inion"  under  the  Dominion  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  coupled  with  the 

promotion  of  immigration  under  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
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private  companies.  Against  the  position  of  placing  control  of  the  lands 
in  a  prairie  province,  the  Dominion  government  maintained,  in  Macdonald's 
words,  that i 

It  would  be  injudicious  ...  to  have  a  large  pro¬ 
vince  which  would  have  control  over  lands  and  might 


^The  administration  of  public  lands  and  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  was 
originally  under  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  was  transferred  when  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  was  established  in  1873*  For  some  discussion  of 
the  relations  between  the  Dominion  government  and  private  settlement  com¬ 
panies  and  of  certain  facets  of  immigration  policy  see  H.  Troper,  "Public 
Versus  Private  Land  Promotion*  The  Western  Canadian  Immigration  Associa¬ 
tion",  in  Howard  Palmer  (ed. ),  The  Settlement  of  the  West,  pp.  86-101*  D. 
J.  Hall,  "Clifford  Siftoni  Immigration  and  Settlement  Policy,  1896-1905", 
in  H.  Palmer  (ed.),  op.  cit. ,  pp.  60-85.  For  one  of  the  better  efforts  at 
detailing  settlement  procedures  and  forms,  including  discussion  of  private 
settlement  and  land  companies  see  JohnLangton  Tyman,  By  Section  Township 
and  Range*  Studies  in  Prairie  Settlement,  Brandon*  Assiniboine  Histor- 

ical  Society,  1972. 
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interfere  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Government 
in  opening  up  communications  to  the  Pacific,  "besides 
the  land  regulations  might  "be  obstructive  to  immig¬ 
ration.  All  that  vast  territory  should  be  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  settlement  under  one  control,  and  that  the 
Dominion  legislature. 72 

The  main  attraction  to  agricultural  settlement  was  the  1882  "free 
homestead"  provisions  of  Dominion  Lands  policy.  Settlers  could  obtain 
entry  on  one  quarter  section  (l60  acres)  by  paying  a  $10.00  registration 
fee.  Title  to  the  land  could  be  obtained  in  three  years  after  meeting  a 
minimal  residence  requirement.  Available  statistics  on  homestead  entries 
begin  in  1887  with  2?1  entries,  but  a  major  jump  appears  in  1898  (l,049 
entries)  rising  to  a  peak  in  1910  ( 17*187  entries).  However,  cancella¬ 
tions  were  also  high.  Martin  estimated  that  between  1870  and  1927  over 

4l  percent  of  the  original  entries  did  not  obtain  title.  This  "silent 
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but  deadly  attrition  going  on  upon  the  frontier"  ,  was  a  result  of  a  var¬ 
iety  of  forces:  insufficient  capital  and,  related  to  this,  onerous  debt 
burdens  and  credit  difficulties:  storage  and  transportation  problems, 
including  high  freight  rates  and  tariffs;  weather  and  soil  conditions; 

inexperience  in  the  western  prairie  environment;  the  personal  hardships 

74 

of  farm  living;  and  speculation  in  farm  land.  The  Dominion  pressure 


^Quoted  in  G.  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  227. 

"^Ibid. ,  p.  431.  See  also  pp.  524-525* 

"^Relatively  little  study  has  been  done  on  the  exploitive  activities 
of  speculators  and  land  companies  in  the  development  of  the  western  inter¬ 
ior,  although  at  least  some  of  their  significance  was  recognized  in  Ches¬ 
ter  Martin*  s  writing.  Lewis  H.  Thomas  has  also  mentioned  this  in  his  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  abridged  edition  of  Chester  Martin,  "Dominion  Lands ^ 
Policy,  Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1973»  especially  pp.  xii-xiii. 
Thomas  noted,  for  instance,,  that  "There  were  land  speculators  in  Western 
Canada  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  impartial  administration  of  public 
lands  in  the  interest  of  the  bona. fide  agriculturalist."  (p.  xiii.) 
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for  settlement  even  opened  lands  which  were  poor  for  farming,  such  as  in 
southern  Alberta,  land  which  later  cost  huge  sums  in  irrigation  and  re¬ 
settlement.  This  prompted  the  provincial  government  to  comment  (generous¬ 
ly)  in  1938  that  "if  less  attention  had  been  given  to  the  speed  of  settle¬ 
ment  and  more  attention  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  settler  on  the  land, 
large  parts  of  this  area  would  not  have  been  thrown  open  under  a  homestead 
policy. 

In  conjunction  with  "free  homesteading"  was  the  private  sale  of 
lands  owned  by  the  G.P.R. ,  the  H.B.C. ,  and  related  land  companies.  In 
Alberta,  as  in  the  prairies  as  a  whole,  there  was  actually  more  land  set¬ 
tled  through  purchase  (23*3  million  acres)  than  through  free  homesteading 
(l9"i  million  acres).  By  January,  1928,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Natural  Resources  of  Alberta,  those  lands  alien¬ 
ated  by  the  Dominion  Government  "by  sale  or  for  sale"  included  3*8  million 
acres  of  school  lands,  2.1  million  acres  of  pre-emptions,  and  970,000  acres 
for  irrigation,  while  the  C.P.R.  was  granted  over  13.0  million  acres  and 
the  H.B.C.  over  2.4  million  acres.  The  C.P.R.  strongly  supported  free 
homesteading,  since  under  the  system  of  having  railway  and  homesteading 
sections  located  adjacent  to  each  other  in  belts  on  either  side  of  the 
rail  lines,  the  encouragement  of  free  homesteads  created  a  market  for  and 
a  value  to  C.P.R.  lands. ^  Between  1893  and  1905»  just  one  C.P.R. -related 


^Government  of  Alberta,  The  Case  for  Alberta,  submission  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Dominion- Provincial  Relations,  Ddmonton*  Xing’s 

Printer,  1938,  Part  I,  p.  52. 

^However,*  the  traditional  picture  "on  paper"  of  odd-numbered  sec¬ 
tions  going  to  railways  and  even-numbered  sections  going  to  homesteading 
needs  considerable  modification.  According  to  John  lyman  s  study  of 
settlement  patterns  in  southwest  Manitoba*  "In  practice,  free  home¬ 
steads  were  not  restricted  to  even  numbered  sections  nor  even  numbered 
sections  to  free  homesteads.  Not  all  homesteads  were  of  160  acres,  nor 
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real  estate  operation,-  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway  Company,  sold 
nearly  1.1  million  acres,  reaching  a  peak  of  323,500  acres  in  1902. 

The  C.  P. R. • s  massive  irrigation  schemes  in  southern  Alberta  promoted 
settlement  and  another  form  of  land  development.  One  of  the  C. P.R.'s  ir¬ 
rigation  projects,  which  began  in  1903,  encompassed  3  million  acres  ad¬ 
joining  the  Bow  River  in  southern  Alberta  and  was  promoted  as  the  "largest 
private  enterprise  of  its  kind  ever  carried  out".  Indeed,  the  C. P.R.'s 
Department  of  Colonization  and  Development  claimed  in  1926  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  spent  "nearly  $75,000,000  for  colonization,  land  settlement,  ir¬ 
rigation  or  similar  works — an  amount  exceeding  that  spent  by  the  Dominion 
Government  in  like  work  in  the  same  period. 

As  a  result  of  rapid  settlement,  commercial  agriculture  in  the  form 
of  the  'independent  farmer*,  or  simple  commodity  production,  was  firmly 
established  by  1905*  About  916,000  acres  of  land  were  under  field  crops 
and  4  million  acres  were  under  pasture.  The  dominance  of  capitalism  in 
agriculture  and  with  it,  the  growth  of  a  capitalist  land  market  also  per- 


were  they  all  of  the  same  type,  for  there  were  several  categories  of  free 
grant  available.  Much  of  the  supposed  "Free  Homestead  Land"  was  disposed  of 
by  sales  of  one  sort  or  another — as  pre-emption  sales  or  ordinary  sales,  for 
cash  or  by  instalment,  by  script  or  by  warrant. 

Similarly  the  supposedly  uniform  allocation  of  odd  numbered  sections 
to  railways  was  really  characteristic  only  of  formal  belts  and  reserves. 

Even  then  it  was  less  than  uniform,  interrupted  by  squatters*  claims  and 
lands  not  fit  for  settlement.  ...  In  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"typical  prairie  township".  The  model  which  bears  that  name  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  not  of  scholarly  investigation  but  of  the  misinterpretation  of  a  theor¬ 
etical  statement  divorced  from  its  context.  Admittedly,  areas  further  west 
were  spared  the  complication  of  much  pre-railway  settlement?  but  they  were 
marked  instead  by  the  special  provisions  made  for  by  the  occupation  of  drier 
lands  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan."  (John  lyman,  op.  cit»,  pp.  210-212.  Ty- 
man*s  conclusion  is  also  noted  in  Brian  S.  Osborne  (ed.  )t  The  Settlement  of 
Canada i  Origins  and  Transfer,  Kingston!  Queen's  University,  1976,  p.  238.) 

77 

C.  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  319*  For  more  material  on  irrigation  see 
John  Blue,  Alberta  Past  and  Present,  Chapter  XX?  H.G.  Cochrane,  "Irriga¬ 
tion  in  Alberta",  Alberta  Historical  Review,  Vol.  16,  No.  2,  Spring  1968, 
pp.  14-18?  A.  A.  den  Otter,  "Irrigation  in  Southern  Alberta,  1882-1901", 
Occasional  Paper  No.  5,  Lethbridge*  Whoop-up  Country  Chapter,  Historical 
Society  of  Alberta*  1975* 
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manently  destroyed  the  hunting  and  gathering  economy  of  the  Native  Peoples. 

Settlement  during  internal  colonization  was  not  exclusively,  or 
even  essentially,  agricultural.  In  Alberta,  the  development  of  urban 
centers,  particularly  the  towns  and  cities,  dominated  and  often  preceeded 
rural  development.  In  the  growth  of  markets  and  transportation,  and  in 
the  control  of  investment  and  credit  (both  public  and  private),  rural  in¬ 
terests  were  subordinated  to  more  powerful  business  groups  in  the  towns. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  long  history  of  town- country  conflict  and  uneven  dev¬ 
elopment.  Nevertheless,  Alberta  centres  were  themselves  usually  subord¬ 
inate  to  outside  capital,  particularly  the  railways.  Ihe  many  small  towns 
which  acted  as  agricultural  service  centres  were  established  by  the  rail¬ 
ways  about  5  to  15  miles  apart  as  elevator,  depots.  They  were  especially 
vulnerable  not  only  to  scheduling  and  freight  rates,  but  line  closures. 

Some  larger  centres,  such  as  Lethbridge,  grew  up  as  company  coal  mining 
towns  serving  the  C.P.R.  or  later  railways.  Centres  like  Calgary  were 
more  diversified,  but  still  dependent  on  key  railway-related  activities 
such  as  cattle-marketing.  Consequently,  urban  settlement  was  also  rapid. 

While  the  rural  population  of  Alberta  in  1905  was  127,320,  the  urban  pop- 
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ulation  was  57,875,  of  which  30,119  were  in  cities/ 

Ihe  fifth  element  in  the  process  of  internal  colonization  was  the 
establishing  of  a  system  of  primary  production  based  on  agriculture  and 
mineral  extraction— natural  resource  exploitation.  Central  Canadian  cap¬ 
ital  dominated  this  development  either  directly  through  ownership  or  fin- 

^8For  further  material  on  early  urban  development  in  the  western 
interior  see,  for  example,  J.M.S.  Careless,  "Aspects  of  Urban  Life  in  the 
West"'  1870-1914" I  K.  Lenz,  "Large  Urban  Places  in  the  Prairie  Provinces"! 

P  L.  Voiseyr  "Ihe  Urbanization  of  the  Canadian  Prairies,  1871-1916",  His- 
tolre  soclale/Soclal  History,  Vol.  VIII  (Ho.  15),  May  1975,  PP-  77-101. 
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ancing,  or  indirectly  through  its  control  of  transportation  and  markets. 

One  can  distinguish  two  forms  of  capital  accumulation  in  Alberta, 
the  first  under  essentially  local  ownership  and  control,  and  the  second 
under  essentially  external  ownership  and  control,  usually  in  central  Can¬ 
ada  or  England.  The  first  is  typified  by  the  simple  commodity  producer 
such  as  the  small  farmer  or  the  local  craftsman  or  artisan  (blacksmith, 
butcher,  gunsmith,  etc. ) j  the  local  " independent"  merchant  or  real  estate 
agent  (in  non-productive  sectors) f  and  the  local  capitalist  who  operates, 
for  example,  a  contracting  business,  lumbering  enterprise  or  ranch.  The 
second  is  typified  by  the  absentee- owned  firm  and  their  agencies,  offices, 
branch  plants,  or  other  properties,  which  is  managed  by  an  employee  ("re¬ 
sidential  manager"),  minority  shareholder,  contracted  professional,  or  a 
combination  of  any  of  these.  It  is  the  second  form  of  capital  accumula¬ 
tion  which  dominated  the  key  sectors  of  industrial  capital  during  internal 
colonization. 

In  transportation,  the  power  of  the  C.P.R.  extended  into  virtually 

every  sphere  of  production,  in  part  because  the  C.P.R.  controlled  the  only 

viable  mode  of  long-distance  transportation  in  the  land-locked  prairies. 

In  determining  scheduling,  freight  rates,  and  branch  line  organization, 

the  C.P.R.  could  indirectly  determine  production  patterns.  Generally,  the 

C.P.R.  and  central  Canadian  capital  as  a  whole  directed  prairie  production 

as  a  source  of  raw  commodities  for  central  Canadian  manufacturing  and 

trading  interests i  "since  early  development  the  thrust  has  been  to  move 
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raw  materials  to  industrial  Canada  for  refinement  and  consumption.""  One 

^Canada,  Grain  and  Rail  in  Western  Canada,  The  Report  of  the  Grain 
Handling  and  Transportation  Commission  (The  kalT  Commission),  Ottawa* 
Ministry  of  Supply  and  Services,  1977 >  Vol.  I»  P»  274. 
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of  the  "best-known  examples  of  this  was  the  discriminatory  freight  rates 
policy  contained  in  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  agreement  of  1897* 

Hie  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  agreement  "between  the  Dominion  Government  and 
the  C.P. R.  was  the  first  major  effort  of  the  Canadian  state  to  regulate 
freight  rates.  The  C.P.R.  desired  to  build  a  rail  line  from  Lethbridge 
into  south-eastern  B.  C.  As  a  concession  for  a  cash  and  land  grant  sub¬ 
sidy  to  aid  its  construction  and  under  strong  prairie  pressure,  the  C.P.R. 
agreed,  beginning  in  1899,  to  reduce  the  freight  rates  on  grain  and  flour 
carried  from  the  west  to  Fort  William-Port  Arthur  ( Thunder  Bay)  by  three 
cents  to  14  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Winnipeg,  20  cents  from  Regina,  and 
2 6  cents  from  Calgary.  However,  the  rates  on  eastward  freight  in  manu¬ 
factures  were  not  similarly  reduced,  while  the  westward  freight  rates  on 
some  manufactured  products  of  central  Canada  were  reduced  (more  as  a  con¬ 
cession  to  eastern  capital  than  prairie  consumers).  The  freight  rate 
structure  which  evolved  became  a  long-standing  grievance,  both  among  work¬ 
ing  people  and  local  capitalist  interests,  for  it  "permitted  the  (transpor¬ 
tation]  system  to  continue  to  drain  the  West  of  employment  and  development 
opprtunities. 

In  agriculture,  there  were  two  main  areas,  grain  farming  and  ranch¬ 
ing.  The  control  of  grain  production  was  indirect,  since  the  productive 
system  relied  mainly  on  small  proprietary  farming  on  land  owned  and  occup¬ 
ied  by  the  farmer.  However,  central  Canadian  capital  exercised  power 
through  its  ownership  and  control  of  inputs,  such  as  farm  machinery,  farm 
credit,'  mortgages,  and  homestead  land  grants,  irrigation  programs  and 
transportation • 
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Ibid.,  p.  275* 
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In  ranching,  development  was  dominated  by  the  large-scale  capitalist 
enterprise.  Probably  the  first  of  the  large-scale  commercial  ranches  was 
Cochrane  Ranch  Company  Limited  (l88l),  owned  by  the  Conservative  Senator 
M.H.  Cochrane  of  Quebec,  Under  Dominion  Lands  policy,  the  Dominion  cabinet 
in  1881  approved  the  granting  of  leases  of  up  to  100,000  acres  for  a  term 
of  21  years  at  one  cent  per  acre  per  year.  The  large  cattle  and  horse 
ranches  were  capitalized  upwards  from  $100,000  and  owned  by  leading  Canad¬ 
ian  and  English  businessmen.  By  1884,  two- thirds  of  all  stocked  land  in 
the  south-west  was  controlled  by  ten  companies;  moreover,  "four  of  these 
companies,  the  Cochrane  Ranch  Company,  the  Walrond  Ranch  Company,  the  Ox¬ 
ley  Ranch  Company,  and  North  West  Cattle  Company  held  almost  one-half  of 
8l 

such  lands,"  The  leading  ranching  interests  came  to  form  a  "cattle  com¬ 
pact"  which  was  clearly  visible  in  such  organizations  as  the  Western  Stock- 
growers'  Association  and  the  Ranchmen's  Club  (in  Calgary)  and  markedly 
upper  class,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Tory.  With  the  gradual  encroachment  of 

agricultural  settlement—’ "sodbusters"  and  "nesters" — the  heyday  of  the  big 
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ranches  was  over  by  1910. 

In  mining,  "coal  was  King"  during  internal  colonization,  although 
some  early  interests  in  gold  and,  later,  gas  and  oil,  also  appeared,  The 
growth  of  railways  was  the  chief  stimulus  to  coal  production.  The  first 
and  largest  coal  mining  operation,  the  North-Western  Coal  and  Navigation 

8lD.H.  Breen,  "Ihe  Canadian  Prairie  West  and  the  'Harmonious'  Settle¬ 
ment  Interpretation",  Agricultural  History,  January  1973 »  P»  65. 

8^For  a  brief  history  of  the  rangelands  see  Alex  Johnston,  "A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Rangelands  of  Western  Canada",  Journal  of  Range  Management, 

Vol.  23,  No.  1,  January  1970,  pp.  3-8.  For  some  useful  material  on  early 
ranching  see  Simon  M.  Evans,  "Spatial  Aspects  of  the  Cattle  Klngdomi  The 
First  Decade,  1882-1892",  in  A.W.  Rasporich  and  H.  C.  KLassen  (eds.|,. 
Frontier  CalgaryV  pp.  41-56;  and  "Stocking  the  Canadian  Range",  Alberta 
History,  Vol.  2b,  No.  3»  Summer  1978,  pp.  1-8. 
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Company,  was  established  by  A.T.  Galt  in  anticipation  of  the  building  of 
the  C.P.R..  Ihe  company  had  British  financial  backing  (William  Lethbridge, 
an  English  capitalist  and  namesake  of  the  coaltown,  was  president)  and  sub¬ 
stantial  coal,  timber,  and  grazing  leases  from  the  Dominion  government. 

On  the  basis  of  long-term  coal  contracts  with  the  C.P.R. ,  a  Dunmore  to 
Lethbridge  railway  line  (106  miles)  was  completed  in  I885.  High  trans¬ 
portation  costs  and  Canadian-U.S.  tariff  barriers  made  outside  sale  of 
coal  uncompetitive  east  of  Winnipeg,  west  of  the  Rockies,  or  in  the  U.S.. 
Consequently,  in  its  early  development,  Alberta's  coal  production  depended 

heavily  on  irregular  and  slowly  growing  rail  traffic  which  gave  rise  to  a 
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"limited,  fluctuating,  regional  market. " 

In  several  areas  of  Alberta  there  were  small  independent  mines — 

"gopher  holes" — supplying  local  needs,  but  the  main  producers  were  large, 

heavily  capitalized  firms  owned  in  central  Canada  or  Britain.  Expanding 

outside  investment  and  concentration  was  particularly  evident  during  the 

rapid  phase  of  growth  which  followed  the  building  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass 

line  of  the  C.P.R.  in  1897,  and  superceded  the  slow,  irregular  growth 

since  the  1880s.  Production  of  Alberta  coal  (from  the  Kootenay,  Belly 

River,  and  Edmonton  formations)  rose  from  43,220  tons  in  1896  to  931,917 

tons  in  1905  (or  10.8  percent  of  Canadian  production)  to  about  4  million 

84 

tons  in  1913  (or  26.7  percent  of  Canadian  production 

83a. a.  den  Otter,  "Railways  and  Alberta's  Coal  Problem,  1880-1960", 
in  A.W.  Rasporich  (ed.),  Western  Canada  Past  and  Present,  p.  86.  This 
problem  was  discussed  in  the  Alberta  Coal  Commission,  Report,  Edmonton  1 
Acting  King's  Printer,  1926. 

^Canada,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canadian  Mineral  Statis- 
ticsV  1886-1956,  Reference  Paper  No.  68,  Ottawai  Queen's  Printer,  1957, 
pp.  5b,  105. 
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In  manufacturing,  enterprises  were  generally  small-scale  with  produc¬ 
tion  geared  to  local  markets  and  the  demands  of  the  railway  or  mining  in¬ 
dustries.  The  1891  Census  revealed  that  in  the  Territorial  District  of 
Alberta  there  were  i43  Mindustrial  establishments”  (roughly,  manufacturing 
establishments)  employing  574  males  and  22  females,  or  about  4.2  employees 
per  establishment.  The  largest  group  of  these  were  14  saw  mill  operations 
(202  employees),  35  blacksmithing-forging  operations  (45  employees),  12 
carpentry  and  joining  operations  (37  employees),  3  printing  and  publishing 
operations  (27  employees),  6  harness  and  saddlery  operations  (20  employees), 
4  sash,  door  and  blind  operations  (20  employees)  and  one  meat  curing  oper¬ 
ation  (20  employees). 

The  unmistakeable  tendency  present  in  the  development  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  was  the  replacement  of  local  craft  or  ’’hand  trades”  enterprises  by  the 
larger  scale  capitalist  enterprise,  although  at  varying  rates  in  different 
types  of  businesses.  The  former  enterprise  was  typically  a  sole  proprietor¬ 
ship  or  partnership,  in  which  the  proprietor  himself  worked,  perhaps  aided 
by  one  or  two  wage-earners.  The  latter  enterprise  was  typically  a  (joint- 
stock)  corporation  with  a  larger  capital  investment,  a  clearer  separation 
of  labour  from  ownership,  and  more  often  absentee-owned.  The  larger  cen¬ 
ters  such  as  Calgaiy  reflected  the  growing  trend  towards  concentration  in 
manufacturing,  as  was  revealed  in  the  1911  Census  of  Canada: 
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Calgary 

Population 

Manufacturing 

establishments 

Employees  per 
establishment 

Capital  per 
establishment 

Net  value  of 
output  per 
establishment 

1891 

3,876 

28 

6.0 

$  14,468.57 

$  6,022.14 

1901 

4,392 

10 

30.7 

$  43,164.70 

$28,347.80 

1911 

43,704 

46 

46.4 

$284,410.78 

$66,752.02 

Despite  the  existence  of  many  small-scale  local  enterprises  during 
internal  colonization,  the  key  manufacturing  areas  were  dominated  or  came 
to  he  dominated  by  large-scale,  absentee- owned  enterprises.  For  example, 
in  lumber  and  electric  power,  the  leading  positions  were  occupied  by  firms 
such  as  the  North-Western  Goal  and  Navigation  Company  of  Lethbridge  and 
the  U.S. -owned  Eau  Claire  Company  of  Calgary. 

By  the  time  of  provincial  status  in  1905,  Alberta  had  97  establish¬ 
ments  with  1,983  employees  (or  20.4  employees  per  establishment),  with  a 
capital  investment  of  $5.4  million  (or  $55,673  Per  employee)  and  a  gross 

Q  £ 

output  valued  at  nearly  $5  million.  D  Large-scale  capitalist  manufactur¬ 
ing  was  becoming  evident  in  brewing,  lumber  milling,  flour  milling,  meat 
packing,  and  some  textile  production.  In  brewing,  for  example,  there 
were  three  breweries  with  a  total  of  146  employees,  $640,000  capital,  and 
an  annual  gross  output  of  nearly  $407,000.  In  flour  milling,  there  were 

11  mills  with  a  total  of  135  employees,  $886,000  capital,  and  an  annual 

86 

gross  output  of  over  $1.1  million.  However,  even  the  larger  scale  en¬ 
terprises  were  geared  for  the  local  or  regional  market.  Innis  suggests 
that  “Success  of  the  flour-milling  and  pork-packing  industry  at  Calgary 


^Alberta,  Publicity  and  Statistics  Branch,  Statistics  of  Progress, 
Edmonton*  King's  Printer,  1929,  p.  148.  In  this  context,  "establish¬ 
ment"  included  all  plants  with  5  or  more  employees.  In  only  5  years— by 
1910— there  were  290  establishments  with  6,930  employees  (or  24.1  per 

establishment)  with  a  capital  investment  of  $29.5  million  (or  $101,737  per 
establishment)  and  a  gross  output  of  $18.3  million. 

86 

Ibid.,  pp.  144-145. 
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and  Edmonton  were,  in  large  part,  a  result  of  Kootenay  demands”  and  also 
observes  that  the  "dairy  industry  and,  in  turn,  creameries  and  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  grew  up  in  relation  to  mining."87 

Despite  the  appearance  of  manufacturing  activity  by  1905,  its 
structure  and  growth  vividly  reflected  Canada ’  s  highly  uneven  regional 
development.  In  1905#  the  gross  value  of  Alberta’s  manufacturing  activ¬ 
ity  amounted  to  about  $5  million  or  only  .7  percent  of  the  Canadian  total 
of  $718  million,  while  ALberta's  population  was  184,412  or  3  percent  of 
the  Canadian  population  of  about  6,002,000.  The  average  size  of  Alberta’s 
manufacturing  establishments  was  relatively  low*  in  terms  of  labour,  only 
17.0  employees  per  establishment  compared  to  Ontario’s  23.7,  B.C. ’s  51.7, 
and  the  Canadian  average  of  24. 9;  and  in  terms  of  capital,  only  $46,217 

per  establishment  as  compared  to  Ontario’s  $49,710,  B.C. *s  $115,516,  and 

88 

the  Canadian  average  of  $53»595*  Even  by  1910,  the  gross  value  of  Al¬ 
bert  a'  s  manufacturing  was  1.6  percent  of  the  Canadian  total  of  $1,166 
million  compared  to  Ontario’s  49*7  percent,  while  ALberta’s  population  was 
5*2  percent  of  Canada’s  7# 206,643,  compared  to  Ontario’s  35*1  percent. 

Alberta’ s  productive  system  could  not  reap  the  advantages  of  its 
specialization  and  natural  wealth  in  a  division  of  labour  organized  and 
and  directed  in  the  interests  of  central  Canadian  and  British  capital. 
While  Alberta  was  heavily  dependent  upon  primary  production  in  grain 
growing,  ranching,  and  coal  raining,  the  terms  of  trade  or  primary  com¬ 
modities  marketed  beyond  the  region  were  generally  dictated  by  outside 
interests  through  their  control  of  markets  and  transportation.  In  grain 

87H.  A.  Innis,  Settlement  and  the  Mining  Frontier,  pp.  309-310. 

OQ  . .  -  v 

Canada,  Census  of  Canada,  1911#  Vol.  Ill#  P*  ix. 
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production,  for  example,  major  central  Canadian  and  foreign  corporate  in¬ 
terests  allied  in  such  institutions  as  the  Winnipeg  Grain  and  Produce 
Exchange  (formed  in  1887,  incorporated  in  1891)  exercised  monopoly  power 
in  grain  "buying  and  elevators.  The  struggles  of  farm  producers  against 
these  "vested  interests"  and  their  political  allies  "became  a  standard 
theme  in  prairie  economic  and  social  history.  At  the  same  time,  some 
other  primary  commodities,  particularly  coal,  had  a  major  potential  "but 
were  uncompetitive  in  central  Canadian  markets  largely  as  a  result  of  high 
transportation  costs.  About  half  of  Canada’s  consumption  of  coal  was  im¬ 
ported  from  the  U.S.,  where  some  Canadian  companies  owned  Pennsylvania 
mines.  The  fact  that  Dominion  tariff  and  freight  rate  policies  were  not 
exercised  to  integrate  Alberta  coal  production  into  the  central  Canadian 
industrial  "heartland"  again  revealed  who  were  the  major  beneficiaries  of 
internal  colonization  and  exposed  the  inconsistent  and  less  than  genuinely 
"national"  character  of  the  National  Policy. 

Finally,  contrary  to  mythology,  there  never  was  an  era  of  "free  en¬ 
terprise"  in  Alberta,  when  competition  predominated  over  monopoly.  The 
mantle  of  monopoly  was  passed  from  the  H.B.C.  to  the  C.P.  R.  and  permeated 
most  of  the  economy.  Where  competition  existed,  usually  among  small  pro¬ 
ducers,  it  was  often  to  the  advantage  of  large  firms  for  it  lowered  the 
price  of  inputs  for  large  firms  and  weakened  the  bargaining  position  of 
small  producers  against  monopolies.  Since  central  Canadian  and  foreign 
interests,  together  with  their  local  collaborators,  were  in  a  stronger 
position  to  defend  and  advance  their  monopoly  positions  in  Alberta,  devel¬ 
opment  was  weak  and  lopsided,  and  major  streams  of  economic  surplus  drained 
eastward  to  Toronto,  Montreal  and  London,  thus  constraining  capital  accum¬ 
ulation  in  Alberta. 

The  sixth  element  in  the  process  of  internal  colonization  was  the 
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development  of  an  expanded  internal  market  under  the  control  of  central 
Canadian  industry  and  "banking.  This  general  market  can  be  divided  into 
a  large  number  of  particular  markets  of  two  kinds*  capital  markets  and 
commodity  markets.  The  control  exercised  by  central  Canadian  interests 
in  both  sets  of  markets  was  based  on  their  predominant  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  (both  central  and  "branch”  plants) ,  distribution 
(foremost  the  railways),  and  exchange  (principally  the  banks).  Especial¬ 
ly  prominent  was  their  financial  power  in  determining  direct  investments, 
the  allocation  of  loan  capital,  and  the  granting  of  credit. 

Well  before  Confederation,  it  was  evident  that  leading  interests 

in  central  and  eastern  Canada  foresaw  the  West  as  an  expansion  area  for 

their  domestic  market.  At  the  Quebec  Conference  (1864),  for  instance,  the 

following  resolution  was  passed* 

The  communications  with  the  North-West  Territory, 
and  the  improvements  required  for  the  development 
of  the  Trade  of  the  Great  West  with  the  Seaboard, 
are  regarded  by  this  Conference  as  subjects  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  Federated  Provinces,  and 
shall  be  prosecuted  at  the  earliest  possible  period 
that  the  state  of  the  finances  will  permit. 

The  end  of  the  American  Civil  War  and  the  abrogation  in  1866  of  the  Canada- 
U.S.  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  intensified  the  drive  for  a  larger  domes¬ 
tic  market.  The  depression  in  18 66  and  the  major  depression  of  1873  fur¬ 
ther  sharpened  pressures  for  westward  expansion  as  a  way  out  of  crises. 

There  were  several  mechanisms  for  taking  control  of  the  North-West 
commodity  markets,  but  chief  among  them  was  the  control  of  transportation 
and  tariffs.  In  1866,  Canadian  tariffs  had  been  lowered  as  an  inducement 
to  the  Maritime  Colonies  to  enter  Confederation*  but  with  the  depression 
of  1873,  tariffs  were  again  raised,  partly  for  the  protection  of  central 
Canadian  industry  and  partly  to  offset  the  decline  in  government  revenues. 
The  most  prominent  boost  in  the  tariffs  came  in  1879  with  the  "National 
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Policy  tariffs”.  These  tariffs  against  imports  from  the  U.S.,  which  raised 
the  price  of  some  key  commodities  needed  by  prairie  settlers,  remained  much 
the  same  throughout  internal  colonization,  and  became  a  long-standing 
prairie  grievance,  comparable  to  the  freight  rates  issue. 

The  Dominion  government  moved  early  to  check  the  ”free  trade”  with 
the  U.S.  existing  in  southern  Alberta  during  the  1870s.  The  first  customs 
collection  in  Alberta  was  carried  out  by  the  N.W.M.P.  during  the  fiscal 
year  187 6-77  at  Fort  Macleod,  and  amounted  to  $19, 115. 47. By  1906,  the 
duties  collected  on  imports  into  Alberta  from  the  U.S.  had  risen  to  over 
$520,000.  That  same  year,  imports  at  $2.8  million  dwarfed  exports  which 
were  less  than  $330,000. 

A  wide  variety  of  imports  were  hit  by  the  National  Policy  tariffs, 
which  ranged  roughly  according  to  the  degree  of  processing,  from  about  10 
percent  for  commodities  with  little  processing  to  30  percent  for  finished 
goods.  The  rates  for  some  commodities,  for  example,  petroleum  products 
and  furniture,  were  even  higher.  One  item  of  particular  significance  was 
agricultural  implements,  the  tariffs  on  which  were  raised  from  Y?z  percent 
(1874)  to  25  percent  under  the  National  Policy  tariffs  of  1879  (and  raised 
again — to  35  percent — in  1883)*  Prior  to  the  National  Policy  tariffs,  the 
implement  trade  in  the  North-West  was  centered  in  Winnipeg  (the  "Chicago 
of  the  Canadian  prairies”)  and  was  dominated  by  U.S.  firms  operating  through 
St.  Paul.  After  the  tariffs,  Canadian-based  manufacturing  operations,  led 
by  firms  such  as  Harris  (later  Massey-Harris)  were  able  to  take  major  con¬ 
trol  in  the  market. 

Among  the  most  powerful  of  capitalist  institutions  during  the  process 

^Herbert  Legg,  Customs  Services  in  Western  Canada,  1867-1925, 

Crestom  The  Creston  Review,  1962,  P»  10. 
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of  internal  colonization  were  the  hanks.  Their  control  of  major  accumu¬ 
lations  of  Canadian  capital  and  intermediary  relationship  with  British 
and  U.S,  capital  enabled  the  banks  to  play  a  decisive  role  in  determining 
investment  priorities.  For  the  banks,  prairie  expansion  meant  major  op¬ 
portunities  for  capital  accumulation  through  new  demands  for  loan  capital, 
credit,  and  bank  "services*1,  and  new  deposits.  One  of  the  first  chartered 
banks  to  establish  a  branch  in  Alberta  was  the  C.P.R. -associated  Bank  of 
Montreal,  which  opened  a  branch  in  Calgary  by  1886,  A  few  private  banks 
appeared  in  the  1880s  and  1890 s  but  they  were  soon  overwhelmed  by  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  chartered  banks.  In  1890  there  were  only  four  chartered 
bank  branches  in  the  entire  North-West;  in  1915  Alberta  alone  had  256, 

The  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada  was  established  in  Edmonton  in  1891,  The  Can¬ 
adian  Bank  of  Commerce  opened  branches  in  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  Medicine 
Hat  in  1902,  and  in  Lethbridge  in  1905*  The  Merchants  Bank  of  Halifax 
(now  the  Royal  Eank)  had  a  branch  in  the  Yukon  in  1899*  but  opened  its 
first  Alberta  branch  in  Edmonton  in  1906  and  in  Calgary  in  1907*  In  1900 
there  were  only  three  bank  clearing  houses  in  western  Canada  (Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria);  however,  by  1907*  clearing  houses  were  also  oper¬ 
ating  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton, 

The  rewards — and  historic  significance — of  the  westward  expansion 
of  Canadian  chartered  banking  were  well  recognized  and  contrary  to  the 
frequent  claims  of  banks  that  their  prairie  branches  lost  money.  In  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  decade  1901  to  1911*  even  a  review  article  in  the  leading  jour¬ 
nal  of  Canadian  banking  commented i 

This  movement  of  branch  extension  in  the  West  .  .  . 
also  had  a  very  important  effect  in  increasing  Can¬ 
ada's  banking  power.  Thanks  to  the  steady  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  West's  production,  and  to  the  large 
investment  of  funds  in  western  farms  and  other  pro¬ 
perty  by  outsiders,  the  branches  in  that  part  of  the 


. 
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country  have  acquired  a  rapidly  rising  volume  of 
deposits;  and  a  number  of  the  banks  having  exten¬ 
sive  branch  representation  have  thus  formed  the 
means  to  rapidly  augment  their  resources. 90 

Some  markets,  particularly  in  land,  opened  a  wide  range  of  predatory 

opportunities  to  bilk  succeeding  groups  of  newcomers  and  enterprises  in 

productive  sectors.  Several  heavily  financed  central  Canadian  and  British 

firms  acquired  large  parcels  of  land,  especially  urban  land,  simply  for 

the  purpose  of  later  selling  the  land  to  realize  capital  gains — without 

91 

making  any  improvements  to  the  property.  The  large-scale  speculative 
enterprises  were  joined  by  numerous  small-scale  speculators  who  exemplified 
a  ’’hit  and  run  entrepreneurialism"  prevalent  during  boom  times  like  the 
Klondike  boom  in  the  late  1890s  and  the  ’’great  barbecue”  following  1905* 

In  major  centers  the  largest  single  group  of  businesses  typically  were 
real  estate  agencies.  The  massive  waves  of  speculative  activity  did  not 
create  any  real  capital  stock  and  often  obstructed  and  fragmented  devel¬ 
opment;  however,  it  did  speed  the  concentration  of  some  capitals  and  the 
dissipation  of  others,  thus  accelerating  monopoly  trends  and  the  general 
polarization  of  wealth. 

The  area  of  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  was  at  first  more  open 
to  local  ” independent”  merchants,  although  the  presence  of  the  H.B.G.  con¬ 
tinued  as  the  first  outside  "chain  store”.  Furthermore,  local  merchants, 
like  the  productive  sectors,  were  subject  to  freight  rates  and  tariffs 
policy.  The  C.P.R. ,  for  instance,  seriously  affected  the  development  of 
particular  communities  by  its  manipulation  of  freight  rates: 

^H.M.P.  Eckardt,  "A  Quarter  Century  of  Canadian  Banking”,  Journal 
of  the  Canadian  Bankers  Association,  Vol.  26,  19l8-19»  P*  30« 

^See,  for  example,  Donald  G.  Paterson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  64-69. 
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Within  the  West  "before  the  Canadian  Northern  became 
important,  the  C.P.  controlled  the  competition  of 
local  merchants  by  giving  them  special  distributive 
rates.  •  .  •  Calgary  merchants  in  1902  could  ship 
along  the  Calgary-Edmonton  branch  in  Edmonton  ter¬ 
ritory  while  Edmonton  merchants  could  not  ship  back. 

The  result  was  to  make  one  centre,  in  this  case  Cal¬ 
gary,  more  attractive  to  eastern  business  as  a  dis¬ 
tribution  centre,  and  a  large  number  of  wholesale 
branches  of  eastern  business  moved  into  that  town. 

Complaints  over  this  were  rampant  throughout  the 
West,  for  which  town  got  the  special  distributive 
(traders’)  rate  was  entirely  the  decision  of  the 
company.  In  addition,  the  secret  rebate  system 
could  be  used  to  hide  the  differential. 92 

Thus,  through  a  constellation  of  both  general  and  particular  politico- 
economic  relationships,  central  Canadian  capital  was  able  to  structure  de¬ 
velopment  to  suit  its  own  ravenous  drive  for  accumulation.  This  meant, 
in  practice,  that  despite  some  significant  popular  resistance  there  was  a 
virtually  complete  subordination  of  the  prairie  regional  economy  to  central 
Canadian  capitalist  interests  and  their  state. 


Provincial  Autonomy  and  Capital  Accumulation 

A  major  outcome  of  more  than  three  decades  of  internal  colonization 
was  the  emergence  of  a  business  class  and  the  achievement  of  provincial 
state  autonomy  in  the  developing  settler  economy.  Autonomy  Bills  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Dominion  parliament  during  February  1905#  and  passed  in 
July,  officially  creating  the  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  on 
September  1,  1905* 

The  governmental  and  administrative  transition  from  territorial 
status  to  provincial  status  was  gradual  and  deliberate.  Beginning  in  1870, 

go  .......... 

T.  Naylor,  op.  cit. ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  30-31* 
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the  North-West  Territories  was  administered  through  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Manitoba  and  a  Dominion  cabinet-appointed  North-West  Council  based  in 
Winnipeg,  which  carried  out  early  development  of  the  Territorial  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  North-West  Territories  Act  of  1875  established  a  resident 
Lieutenant-Governor  (in  Battleford)  with  a  North-West  Council  appointed 
by  the  Dominion  cabinet.  The  Act  also  provided  for  the  election  of  non- 
Indian  members  to  the  Council  as  the  settler  population  increased.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  legislation,  which  was  passed  by  the  Mackenzie  Liberal  govern¬ 
ment,  when  the  number  of  elected  councillors  reached  twenty-one,  the  North- 
West  Council  would  become  a  Legislative  Assembly.  On  the  question  of  dem¬ 
ocracy  in  the  Territories,  the  Conservatives  took  more  reactionary  positions, 
as  was  reflected,  for  example,  during  the  1875  debates  on  the  North-West 

Territories  Bill  when  Macdonald  commented  that  the  Liberals  "should  not 
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clog  themselves  with  .  .  .  introducing  the  popular  element."  In  1882, 

with  the  building  of  the  C.P.R. ,  the  capital  of  the  Territories  was  moved 
to  Regina  and  four  territorial  districts — Alberta,  Assiniboia,  Athabaska, 
and  Saskatchewan — were  created. 

By  1894,  the  North-West  Council’s  elected  members  outnumbered  the 
appointed.  In  1886,  the  year  following  the  North-West  Rebellion,  the 
Territories  were  permitted  for  the  first  time  four  members  in  Parliament, 
which  included  one  for  the  District  of  ALberta.  In  1887,  two  Senate  seats 
were  granted.  In  1888,  a  Legislative  Assembly  with  22  elected  members 
and  three  non-voting  judges  was  established;  however,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  could  select  his  "Advisory  Council". 
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Canada,  House  of  Commons  Debates,  March  12,  l875t  Vol.  I,  p.  656. 
One  elected  representative  was  to  be  added  for  every  one  thousand  non- 
Native  adult  males  in  an  area  not  exceeding  one  thousand  square  miles.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  L.H.  Thomas*  ".  .  .  the  first  elected  Councillor  was  chosen  in 
1881.  He  was  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  factor;  although  his  electoral  dist¬ 
rict  included  the  Metis  settlements,  the  English-speaking  Prince  Albert 
voters  determined  the  outcome".  (The  North-West  Territories  1870-1901, 
Historical  Booklet  No. 26,  Ottawai  Canadian  Historical  Association,  197  , 
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After  1888,  increasing  political  conflict  occurred  over  the  control 
of  Dominion  government  funds  because  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  still, 
in  effect,  an  extension  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  Dominion 
Government.  In  1891,  the  Assembly* s  jurisdiction  was  expanded  and,  signif¬ 
icantly,  it  was  allowed  that  Dominion  funds  could  be  expended  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  advice  of  the  Assembly.  As  well,  an  appointed 
M Executive  Committee”  was  established,  led  by  F.W.G.  Haultain,  later  to 
be  officially  the  Premier.  In  1894,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assembly  was 
again  extended  and  the  election  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  the  Assembly 
was  accepted. 

Finally,  in  1897 »  the  Dominion  Government  recognized  formally  the 
principle  of  "responsible  government”  by  legislating  for  an  Executive 
Council  which  would  have  majority  support  of  the  Assembly.  In  succeeding 
years,  the  territorial  state  machinery  was  developed  further,  on  a  depart¬ 
mental  basis,  leading  to  a  relatively  smooth  administrative  transition  to 
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provincial  autonomy  in  1905* 

Underlying  the  struggle  for  autonomy  in  the  North-West  was  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  settlement  and  capitalist  development.  Such  development  required 
a  state-financed  and  organized  economic  infrastructure  and  certain  social 
programs*  railways  and  communications;  courts  and  jails;  roads,  bridges, 
and  other  local  improvements;  public  health  and  education.  While  success¬ 
ful  in  the  achievement  of  "responsible  government”,  the  Territorial  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  acquired  the  authority  or  financial  means  to  support  these 
demands  of  rapid  growth,  in  particular,  the  right  to  borrow  money — public 


For  further  material  on  the  constitutional  and  administrative  as¬ 
pects  of  the  transition  to  autonomy  see*  Lewis  H.  Thomas,  The  Struggle 
for  Responsible  Government  of  the  North-West  Territories,  and  "The  Ter- 
ritorial  Public  Service”,  Saskatchewan  History,  Vol.  2,  Spring  1947,  pp. 
14-18;  Chester  Martin,  "The  Colonial  Policy  of  the  Dominion”. 
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dett — and  the  right  to  charter  railways.  Also,  Dominion  Lands,  including 
timber  and  mineral  rights,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominion  govern¬ 
ment,  and  compensating  Dominion  financial  grants  were  relatively  low. 

Above  all,  since  the  direction  and  form  of  state  involvement  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  directly  affected  both  private  capital  accumulation  in  general 
and  the  allocation  of  particular  advantages  and  benefits,  the  control  of 
the  territorial  and  municipal  governments  became  a  matter  of  profound  im¬ 
portance  to  a  wide  variety  of  interests  within  as  well  as  outside  the 
region. 

Municipal  development  was  closely  bound  up  with  early  capitalist 
expansion  and  the  rise  of  local  and  regional  business  groupings.  Unlike 
the  Territorial  government,  urban  municipalities  could  issue  debentures. 
Moreover,  local  municipalities  were  able  to  obtain  more  revenue  through 
their  direct  taxes  on  property  and  incomes  than  the  territorial  adminis¬ 
tration  obtained  from  the  Dominion  government.  By  1903 ,  total  municipal 
tax  revenues  in  the  North-West  Territories  were  about  $1  million,  of  which 
60  percent  was  from  urban  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  territorial 
administration  received  about  $1  million  from  the  Dominion  and  only  $120,000 
from  within  the  territories  (for  licenses,  fees,  and  fines). ^ 

The  first  Municipal  Ordinance  of  the  North-West  Territories  was  passed 
in  1883.  In  1884,  Calgary  became  the  first  municipality  in  Alberta  to  be 
incorporated  as  a  town.  This  was  followed  by  Lethbridge  (l89l),  Edmonton 
(1892),  Macleod  (1892),  Medicine  Hat  (1899),  and  Strathcona  (1899).  With 
further  growth  came  the  drive  for  city  status.  Again,  in  1894,  Calgary 

^Eric  J.  Hanson,  Local  Government  in  Alberta,  Toronto*  McClelland 
and  Stewart,  195&,  P»  31  • 
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■became  the  first  town  granted  a  city  charter.  Edmonton  was  granted  a  char¬ 
ter  in  1904  (and  Strathcona  in  1907) j  Medicine  Hat,  Lethbridge,  and  Wetas- 
kiwin  were  incorporated  cities  in  1906.  The  following  gives  an  overall 

indication  of  Alberta's  municipal  growth  in  the  five  years  leading  to  pro- 
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vincial  autonomy*7 

Number  Population 


1906 

1901 

1906 

1901 

Cities 

5 

1 

30,119 

4,091 

Towns 

18 

6 

16, 104 

9,164 

Villages 

33 

21 

11,810 

5,734 

Townships 

1,325 

654 

114,814- 

43, 686 

Indian  Reserves 

21 

21 

6,481 

6,435 

Other  areas 

28 

4 

6,084 

3,912 

The  municipal  administrations, 

like  other 

levels  of 

state,  were  seen 

as  an  instrument  or  lever  for  promoting  private  capital  accumulation,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  local  business  interests.  The  first  organizations  of  local 
businessmen,  usually  independent  merchants  and  small  proprietors,  tended 
to  be  informal,  but  in  due  course  the  local  Boards  of  Trade  (now  "Chambers 
of  Commerce")  emerged.  The  first  Board  of  Trade  in  the  entire  North-West 
Territories  was  established  in  Edmonton  in  1889*  In  1890,  Calgary  saw 
its  first  Board  of  Trade,  which  had  some  roots  in  the  Calgary  Agricultural 
Society  formed  in  the  early  1880s.  Others  followed  rapidly.  By  1900, 
there  were  ten  Boards  of  Trade  in  the  Territories. 

The  general  pattern  of  municipal  development — which  appears  with 
great  clarity — was  that  prominent  local  business  interests,  such  as  in  the 
form  of  a  local  Board  of  Trade,  became  the  leadership  behind  municipal  in¬ 
corporations  and  then  took  control  of  the  town  council,  treating  it  as 
"their  own".  The  formation  of  Boards  of  Trade  or  other  business  associa- 

^ Census  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1906. 
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tions  usually  predated  or  at  least  approximated  the  incorporation  of  towns 
— and  sometimes  they  were  initiated  for  that  purpose.  However,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  business  associations  was  also  stimulated  by  other  goals,  such  as 
to  organize  direct  pressure  for  a  rail  connection  or  local  improvements. 
Among  business  interests  in  the  Territories  it  was  primarily  local  inde¬ 
pendent  businessmen  who  were  leading  promoters  of  incorporations.  Indeed, 
there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  outside  firms  actually  resisted  incor¬ 
poration,  especially  if  they  were  large  property  owners  and  liable  to 
municipal  taxation  by  a  majority  they  could  not  control.  For  example, 
Elliot  Galt,  general  manager  of  the  North-Western  Goal  and  Navigation 
Company,  by  far  the  largest  property  holder  in  Lethbridge,  did  not  per¬ 
mit  incorporation  as  a  town  until  the  local  Board  of  Trade  agreed  to  exempt 
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the  company’s  property  from  taxation. 

The  trend  towards  the  rise  of  locally  and  regionally  based  bourgeois 
groupings  in  the  North-West  Territories  was  exemplified  in  Calgary,  A 
study  by  Paul  Voisey  of  "40  provincial  entrepreneurs"  of  Calgary  has  given 
some  indication  of  the  importance  of  local  manufacturing  in  the  Calgary 
bourgeoisie,  in  particular,  in  such  sectors  as  cement,  meat  packing,  brew¬ 
ing,  flour  milling,  lumber  milling,  wood  products,  bricks,  leather  manu¬ 
facturing,  canvas  and  mattress  manufacturing,  electric  power,  and  construc¬ 
tion.^8  Despite  the  weaknesses  of  his  "elite  theory"  analysis,  Voisey 


^See  A. A.  den  Otter,.  "Coal  Town  in  Wheat  Country i  Lethbridge,  Al¬ 
berta,  1885-1905",  Urban  History  Review,  No.  1-76,  June  1976,  p.  5* 

^8Paul  Voisey,  "In  Search  of  Wealth  and  Status*  An  Economic  and 
Social  Study  of  Entrepreneurs  in  Early  Calgary",  in  A.W.  Rasporich  and  H. 
C.  Klassen,  Frontier  Calgary,  especially  pp.  229-230.  Even  less  study 
has  been  done  on  the  emergence  of  the  capitalist  class  in  Edmonton  and 
other  centres  in  Alberta,  although  some  useful  material  is  available  in, 
for  example,  Irene  Spry,  "The  Transition  from  a  Nomadic  to  a  Settled  Econ 
omy  in  Western  Canada,  1856-96",  especially  pp«  196ff*  J.  Burgon  Bicker- 
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described  well  certain  features  of  the  growth  of  capitalist  activity  in 
Calgary  during  the  period* 

A  wildly  expanding  market  between  1900  and  1915 
boosted  the  number  of  factories  to  sixty-nine  from 
28  in  1891  and  10  in  190TI  and  the  average  number  of 
employees  to  forty-four  (From  6  in  1891  and  31  in 
190TJ  .  •  .  .  If  one  uses  labour  strength  as  a 

measure  of  growth,  Cushing  Brothers  Ltd.  employed 
225  men  by  1914;  the  Eau  Claire  Company,  206;  P. 

Bums  Company,  350 f  and  Cross's  brewery,  142 — well 
above  the  city  average  for  factories. 

But  these  figures  only  hint  at  the  rapid  pace 
of  expansion.  In  the  case  of  W.H.  Cushing,  the  cap¬ 
ital  invested  between  1905  and  1910  in  his  plant 
soared  from  twenty  thousand  to  five  hundred  thous¬ 
and.  He  acquired  timber  rights  in  British  Columbia 
and  elsewhere.  He  built  a  new  mill  in  Calgary  in 
1908;  branch  factories  cropped  up  in  Edmonton,  Sas¬ 
katoon,  and  Regina.  Retail  outlets  dotted  the  pro¬ 
vince.  A  wider  range  of  building  materials  was 
offered  for  sale,  and  by  1910  four  hundred  doors 
alone  tumbled  from  the  home  factory  each  day. 

No-one  expanded  faster  than  Pat  Bums.  His 
plan  was  to  build  a  fully  integrated  meat  industry. 

In  the  first  phase,  he  rapidly  acquired  twelve  huge 
spreads,  which  at  their  peak  in  1917  were  estimated 
at  450,000  acres.  He  bred  cattle,  fattened  them, 
and  slaughtered  them.  The  Calgary  plant  was  en¬ 
larged  and  modernized  in  1906.  When  it  burned  down 
in  1913 ,  it  was  said  that  Bums  gave  the  command  to 
build  a  larger  one  before  the  flames  had  died.  He 
processed  every  kind  of  domestic  animal  including 
poultry,  and  sold  hides,  fertilizer,  and  land  as  by¬ 
products.  He  bought  out  rivals  across  the  West  and 
built  packing  plants  in  six  other  cities.  Dressed 
meats  went  to  Bums's  cold-storage  warehouses  and 
from  there  to  his  retail  meat  stores.  In  addition, 
he  bought  cheese  factories  and  dairies  and  added 
wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  outlets  to  his  empire. 

One  of  the  few  prairie  manufacturers  to  crack  world 
markets,  Bums  opened  offices  in  London,  Liverpool, 

Paris  and  Yokahama  to  market  his  exports. 99 


steth,  op.  cit. ,  especially,  MA  Great  City",  pp.  99-119 J  John  Gilpen, 
"The  City  of  Strathcona,  1891-1912",  M.A.  thesis,  University  of  Alberta, 

19 77 1  James  G.  MacGregor,  Edmonton  Trader*  The  Story  of  John  A.  McDougall, 
Toronto*  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1963?  A. A.  den  Otter,  "Urban  Pioneers  of 
Lethbridge",  Alberta  History,  Vol.  25,  No.  1,  Winter  1977,  pp.  15-24. 
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7Bud  Voisey,  "In  Search  of  Wealth  and  Status",  pp.  224-225* 
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The  jump  from  town  to  city  status  in  various  municipal  areas  marked 
a  further  step  in  the  growth  of  settlement  and  capital  accumulation,  which 
was  "becoming  increasingly  concentrated  and  centralized.  Correspondingly, 
Boards  of  Trade  and  municipal  councils,  particularly  in  cities,  were  re¬ 
flecting  a  sharpened  differentiation  between  larger  and  smaller  "business¬ 
men  and  "between  outside  or  absentee  interests  and  the  local  'independent* . 
Increasing  numbers  of  corporate  professionals,  especially  lawyers,  who  had 
large  outside  firms  as  key  clients,  were  also  making  their  appearance. 

The  fierce  "bonusing"  debates,  and  the  rise  of  the  so-called  ’’reform” 
movements  which  attempted  to  corporatize  municipal  administration,  were 
indications  of  these  new  trends.  Further,  in  the  promotion  of  growth 
and  inter-municipal  rivalries,  municipal  administrations  increasingly 
geared  major  capital  expenditures  towards  creating  an  appealing  infra¬ 
structure  for  outside  investors.  The  formation  of  public  utilities,  such 
as  Edmonton  Power  (1902)  and  Edmonton  Telephones  (1904),  and  major  capital 
expenditures  in  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings,  were  means  of  achie¬ 
ving  this.  The  debenture  debt  of  Alberta  cities  was  $1.0  million  in  1906, 

while  the  Province  had  none  (until  1909)  and  only  $206,872  in  expenditures 
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on  its  capital  account.  The  municipality  of  Edmonton,  alone,  issued 
its  first  debentures  in  1893>  and  had  accumulated  a  debenture  debt  of  over 
$92,000  by  1901  and  $502,000  by  1906. 

The  earliest  struggles  for  democracy  and  self-government  in  the  'Ter- 


*  ^See,  for  example,  Tom  Naylor,  History  of  Canadian  Business,  Vol. 
II,  Chapter  XIIIj  James  Anderson,  "The  Municipal  Government  Reform  Move¬ 
ment  in  Western  Canada,  1880-1920",  in  A.  Artibise  and  G.  Stelter,.  The 
Usable  Pasti  Essays  on  Politics  and.  Planning  in  Modem  Canadian  Cities, 

Toronto*  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1979* 

10  *E.  Hanson,  op.  cit. ,  p.  32.  By  1913 »  city  debenture  debt  had 
risen  to  $41.9  million,  as  compared  to  the  total  provincial  direct  debt 
of  $15.3  million  and  guarantees  of  $37*2  million.  Edmonton  alone  had  a 
total  debenture  debt  of  nearly  $22. 3  million  by  the  end  of  1913* 
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ritories  were  led  by  the  Metis  and  some  other  sections  of  the  Native  pop¬ 
ulation,  culminating  in  the  North-West  Rebellion,  which  was  essentially  a 
people's  democratic  resistance  to  colonialism.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Rebellion  in  I885,  the  main  pressures  for  autonomy  came  from  the  emerging 
local-regional  business  groupings  in  the  Territories  together  with  certain 
central  Canadian  interests,  such  as  the  railways  and  land  companies,  who 
could  benefit  from  having  provincial  governments  with  powers  to  build  in¬ 
frastructures  through  debt  financing,  to  guarantee  private  debt,  and  to 
bestow  grants. 

The  class  interests  of  workers  and  farmers  were  generally  identified 

with  the  shift  in  control  of  lands  and  natural  resources,  and  the  greater 
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democracy  that  provincial  status  was  anticipated  to  bring.  However, 
some  fears  were  expressed  among  those  sections  of  the  population,  espec¬ 
ially  the  farmers,  that  provincial  autonomy  would  lead  to  increased  taxes 
on  their  relatively  meager  holdings.  Further,  both  worker  and  farmer  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  population  had  not  yet  broken  with  the  Liberal  party  and  achie¬ 
ved  an  independent  class-based  political  party  organization.  Thus,  the 
strength  of  the  emerging  working  class  and  farmers  was  diffused,  divided, 
and  often  co-opted  into  the  Liberal  Party. 

Politically,  labour  and  farm  people  were  a  distinctly  subordinate 
force  to  capital  in  determining  the  autonomy  arrangement.  On  the  other 
hand,  once  there  was  a  sufficiently  entrenched  and  "responsible"  settler 
bourgeoisie,  the  Dominion  government  could  transfer  power  without  fear  of 
losing  control.  Moreover,  the  limited  "autonomy"  concept  was  an  appropriate 
demand  for  a  class  essentially  colonialist,  racist  in  its  position  towards 

^02Virtually  no  in-depth  study  has  been  done  on  the  socio-economic 
forces  leading  to  autonomy,  although  some  useful  material  is  available  in 
G.  Cecil  Linguard,  Territorial  Government  in  Canada 1  The  Autonomy  Ques¬ 
tion  in  the  Old  North-West  Territories,  Toronto*  University  of  Toronto 

Press,  19^* 
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■fche  Native  population,  riddled  with  national  chauvinism,  and  more  concerned 
with  advancing  particular  property  interests  than  with  popular  democracy. 

Some  of  the  early  "autonomy"  initiatives  in  the  1890s,  such  as  the 
formation  of  Calgary’s  "Provincial  Autonomy  Committee"  in  1895,  were  mot¬ 
ivated  hy  specific  "business  groupings  seeking  to  place  themselves  in  an 
advantageous  position  over  their  rivals*  But  with  the  acceleration  of 
settlement  and  railway  construction  "between  about  1897  and  1905,  the  often 
rival  autonomy  pressures  were  increasingly  consolidated  and  generalized. 
Moreover,  the  escalating  demands  for  infrastructural  development  were 
overwhelming  the  Territorial  finances.  In  1900,  for  an  area  of  approx¬ 
imately  400,000  square  miles  and  population  of  145,000  (plus  75,000  in  the 
"unorganized"  territories),  the  total  Territorial  revenue  was  only  $467,185, 
of  which  $419,000  was  from  the  Dominion  government. 

As  the  main  forces  for  autonomy  congealed,  several  points  of  division 
had  to  "be  overcome.  Briefly,  they  were*  the  number  of  provinces,  their 
borders,  and  their  capitals j  the  control  of  Dominion  lands?  the  terms  of 
Dominion  financial  support  to  the  newly-autonomous  province (s);  and  the 
question  of  whether  the  provincial  educational  system (s)  should  permit 
separate  (Catholic)  schools. 

Of  the  several  issues  which  emerged  during  the  autonomy  struggle 
there  is  probably  none  more  revealing  of  the  internal  divisiveness  and 
determining  role  of  vested  capitalist  interests  than  "the  great  slice-up" 
of  the  North-West  Territories.  The  majority  view  of  the  North-West  As¬ 
sembly,  including  the  Conservative  Premier  F.W.G.  Haul tain,  supported  the 
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concept  of  one  North-West  province.  However,  the  final  autonomy 
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An  example  of  Haultain* s  defence  of  the  one- province  concept  is 
contained  ini  F.W.G.  Haultain  and  R.P.  Roblin,  Full  text  of  the  Indian 
Head  debate,  held  at  Indian  Head,  Assa.  December  18,  1901,  Hon.  R.P.  Rob- 

Hu  and  Hon.  F.W.G.  Haultain,  n.d.T" 
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arrangements  determined  "by  the  Dominion  government  created  two  provinces, 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  For  its  part,  the  Laurier  Liberal  government 
(1896-1911)  feared  that  a  single  province  might  become  too  powerful  rela¬ 
tive  to  other  provinces.  As  well,  the  pressures  of  central  Canadian  cap¬ 
ital  and  the  intense  local  rivalries  of  emerging  territorial  capitals  were 
being  felt. 

The  most  intense  pressure  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  Territory  was 
centered  in  southern  Alberta,  particularly  Calgary.  Its  leading  spokes¬ 
man  was  the  Conservative  R.B.  Bennett,  later  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and 
an  English  Viscount,  whose  law  firm  (with  James  Lougheed)  represented  the 
C.P.R.  and  the  Stockgrower' s  Association  among  numerous  other  large  in¬ 
terests.  Prior  to  Bennett,  R.G.  Brett  and  C.  A.  Magrath  were  leading  As¬ 
sembly  representatives  for  provincial  autonomy.  Brett  was  a  surgeon  for 
the  C.P.R.  and  a  member  of  Banff  "society”;  Magrath  was  an  executive  of 
the  C.P.R. -related  North- lie stern  Coal  and  Navigation  Company — and  Leth¬ 
bridge’s  first  mayor. 

For  the  Tory-backed  C.P.R.,  the  Liberal-backed  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
and  Canadian  Northern,  and  other  interests  promoting  railway  expansion, 
provincial  status  meant  greater  opportunities  for  publicly-guaranteed  debt 
financing  and  grants,  as  well  as  more  public-funded  infrastructure  to  fac¬ 
ilitate  settlement  and  the  growth  of  markets.  The  railways  and  outside 
business  generally,  faced  an  internally  divided  prairie  west  in  which  pro¬ 
vincial  (and  municipal)  governments  could  be  played  off  against  each  other. 
Established  ranching  and  other  business  interests  in  southern  Alberta,  who 
feared  being  swamped  by  the  small-holder  majority  in  the  Territories,  would 
be  stronger  in  a  separate  province.  For  growing  capitalist  interests  in 
Calgar  y  there  was  greater  likelihood  in  a  divided  territory  of  dominating 
the  new  province.  Calgary  interests  even  expected,  not  unreasonably ,  that 
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in  a  divided  Territory  they  could  claim  the  capital  for  Alberta.  How¬ 
ever  f  Edmonton  business  interests,  who  also  appeared  to  favour  the  div¬ 
ision  of  the  Territory,  had  stronger  ties  with  the  Liberal  Party  and 
won  the  designation  as  capital  from  the  Liberal  Dominion  government  over 
the  Tory-dominated  Calgary  establishment.10^  It  is  significant  that  un¬ 
like  their  opposites  in  the  Calgary  Board  of  Trade,  the  Calgary  Trades  and 
Labour  Council  supported  the  one-province  concept. 

The  achievement  of  autonomy  in  1905  did  not  mean  full  provincial 
status  in  the  sense  of  a  status  equivalent  to  that  of  the  older  provinces. 
In  particular,  Dominion  Lands  comprising  at  least  25  million  acres  for 
settlement,  and  additional  leasable  lands,  remained  in  the  control  of  the 
Dominion  government.  The  financial  terms  of  the  arrangements,  which  were 
posed  as  " compensation”  for  the  loss  of  Dominion  Lands  revenues,  continued 
a  degree  of  economic  dependency  on  the  Dominion  government  and  did  not  al¬ 
ter  the  fact  that  the  use  of  Dominion  Lands— the  key  means  of  directing 
settlement  and  much  economic  development — remained  outside  the  control  of 
the  province.  Nevertheless,  the  autonomy  arrangements  did  give  rise  to  a 
provincial  state  in  which  regionally  based  business  interests  exercised 
control  and  rapidly  developed  a  state  administrative  apparatus  and  a  state- 
owned  economic  infrastructure. 

The  actual  autonomy  arrangements  were  not  based  on  any  radical  demo¬ 
cratic  pressures  or  principles  such  as  gave  rise  to  the  Red  River  Rebellion 
(1869-70)  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba  (1870).  Rather,  the  arrangements 
represented  a  balance  of  power  between  dominant  central  Canadian  capital 
and  a  subordinate  "junior  partner"  developing  in  the  hinterland  as  both 

10^A  key  figure  in  the  decision  was  Frank  Oliver,  an  Edmonton  pub¬ 
lisher,  Liberal  M.P.  (1896-191?) »  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
Laurier  (l905-ii)« 
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ally  and  competitor.  As  ally,  it  fought  to  expand  capitalist  develop¬ 
ment,  including  through  the  encouraging  of  outside  capital!  as  rival,  it 
sought  to  gain  ”a  leg  up”  on  central  Canadian  capital  and  propel  itself 
into  top  level  Canadian— and  later,  international — business  circles. 


